soy? should be our earnest en- 
deavor to profit, and to see that 
nation shall profit, by the ex- 


All the Facts— 


the 


No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 

PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PuB- 

LISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 
UNITED States DAILY. 


Vol. il, No. AO. 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ArE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE Ricnt oF DissENT FROM 


entered as Second Clas Matter at 


the Pos Office, _Was hin: ston, D. 





Pres ident Gives 
Explanation of 
Foreign Policy 


Discusses Differences With 
Mexico, Recent Action in 
Nicaragua and Sending 
Warships to China. 


Declares Single Aim 


Is to Promote Peace 


Speaking at United Press Din- 
ner, He Urges Avoidance of 
Misrepresentation in Ed- 
itorial Comment. 


President Coolidge in an address to the 
United Press Association at its twentieth 
anniversary banquet at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, April 25, outlined 
the foreign policy of the United States 
as it applies to relations with Mexico, 
Nicaragua and China. 


The President expressed his ideas as to 


the functions and respensibilities of the 
Federal Government in protecting the 
lives and property of its citizens abroad. 

Mr. Coolidge, furthermore, asked that 
the press in its editorial comment avoid 


misrepresentation and so far as possible | 


refrain from giving ammunition to for- 
eign countries which would strengthen 
them in their policies of opposition to 
the American Government. 

The full text of the address follows: 

Members and Guests of the United 
Press: 

The gathering and the distribution of 
news have long since ceased to be a local 
and individuel occupation. They have 
become identified with great organiza- 
tions having their representatives in all 
parts of the country and their pyblica- 
tions in every important center. This 
service could only be performed by a 
mutual exchange of the most inclusive 
nature. 

News Agencies Spread. 

How rapid and complete has been the 
growth of these organizations is exempli- 
fied by the United Press, which is now 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary. In 
that short space of time it has spread 
far and wide over North and South 
America and become an instrument of 
both national and international publicity. 

This growth and power of the press 
carries with it great obligations. It is 
axiomatic that a free press can exist 
only in a free country. One of the first 
efforts of all kinds of absolutism is to 
control the press and the schools as the 
scource of information and education of 
the people. Where the press is free, as 
it is in our country under the guaranties 
of the National and State Constitutions, 
it has a reciprocal duty of its own to 
perform toward the administration of 
the Government, of giving true reports 
to the people of the actions of public 
officials. 

To do otherwise would be to establish 
a petty tyranny of its own. In America 
the general sources of information are 
so numerous and on the whole so cor- 
rect that any publication which con- 
stantly misrepresents very soon be- 
comes marked as unreliable and loses 
its influence both for good and for harm. 

It is natural that the press should 
represent the character of the govern- 
ment under which it lives and of the 
people which it serves. I have come to 
have a profound regard for the Amer- 
ican press because it represents Amer- 
ica. In the accuracy of its reports, the 
intelligence of its comments, and the 
freedom of its actions, I know of no 
other country where it is surpassed. 

Accuracy in the News. 

There ought to be a deeper realization 
of these conditions on the part of those 
who are responsible for the conduct of 
our press which should be reflected on 
their part in a more intense and genuine 
Americanism. If you lived under some 
jurisdictions your news would be garbled 
and unfair, your editorial comments 
would be dwarfed and prejudiced, your 
conduct would be cramped and limited. 

Because America is what it is, you are 
what you are. Your own independent 
and exalted position fully demonstrates 
that this country is worthy at all times 
of your service and your support. 

Whenever any section of our press 
turns on America and on American in- 
stitutions, and assumes a foreign atti- 
tude, every informed person knows that 
it has fallen from the high estate which 
is our commion heritage, and becoming 
no longer worthy of regard is destined 
to defeat and failure. No American can 
profit by selling his own country for 
foreign favor. 

The policy that our Nation is trying 
to promote throughout the world is one 
of peace and good will based on a bet- 
ter understanding through justice and 
fair dealing. It is_perfectly apparent 
that there are three main elements on 
which we rely to advanGe this cause. 

First is the National Government as 
it comes into contact through its duly 
constituted officers with the governments 
and people of other countries. I doubt 
if the belief exists in any informed quar- 
ter that this is a belligerent Government 
desirous of oppression or bent on con- 
qust. Our whole history and tradition, 
the moderation of our Mili itary Estab- 
lishment and the general attitude of our 
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Fa arm Anoc iations 


Bu y Co Coo operativel y 


Fifty Per Cent of Organizations 
Purchase Seeds, Fertilizers 
and Other Articles! 


Cooperative in 
1926 


mately 


buying was reported 


by 5,586 
half of the 


sociations—according 


associations—approxi- | 
farmers’ business as- | 
to the 
Feeds, 


Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. fuel, con- 


tainers, seeds, building 
the 
important commodities purchased. 

Cooperative buying was 
during the year by 86 per cent of the | 
grain associations. Fruit and vegetable 
cooperatives were second in percentage 
of their number purchasing coopera- 
tively. 


fertilizer, and 


and fencing materials, were most ! 


practiced | 


Purchasing Activities. | 
The full text of a statement concern- | 
ing the practice of purchasing for mem- 
bers of cooperative associations follows: 
Fifty per cent of the farmers’ busi- 
ness associations in the United States 


[Continued on Page 4, Column $.] 


Bids to Be Asked for Sale 
Of Natural Gas at Elk Hills | 


Siesiaiiaatia ' for bids for the sale of 
the natural gas derived from Naval oil 
reserves Nos. 1 and 2, at Elk Hills, Calif., 
have been prepared the Department of | 
the Navy announced orally on April 25 
The bids to be opened on May 2 at | 


| the office of the Inspector of Naval Pe- 


troleum Reserves in Los Angeles. 
Under the terms of the advertisement 
a contract for the sale of the gas would | 
be entered into for five years. This nat- 
ural gas, the proposa! stated, “will be 


| delivered and sold to the highest bidder, 


who will make payment therefor 
monthly.. No guarante or. the amount of 
natural gas that will be obtained from | 
the reserves is made by the government 
under the terms of the proposal, but it | 
was explained that the total royalty pro- | 
duction from the Reserves on January, 
1927, was 103,000,000 cubic feet, | 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


April 26, 1927 


Advertising News 
Navy Department prepares adver- 
tisements for bids on natural gas from 
Elk Hills reserves. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Conference of correspondence schools 


practices. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Agriculture 
Fifty per cent of farm cooperative 
associations reported engaged in co- 
operative buying. 
Page 1, Col. ¢ 
Weekly seed market review. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Associations 
Board of Tax Appeals, on petition 
of Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co., 





taxable as corporation. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Automotive Industry 


Patent examiners 
jection of seven 


in re- 
Thomas 


sustained 
claims by 


Midgeley for process of making cord 


tires. 
; Page 10, 
Banking-k inance 


Japanese moratorium 
tended to Korea. 


Col. 6 


may be ex- 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Transactions of Comptroller of 
be 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 9, 
India reported as making 
strides in banking with broadening mar- 
kets for American goods. 
Page 
Report of assets and liabilities 
Intermediate Credit Banks. 
Page 


Col. 4 


9, Col. 2 
of 12 


9, Col. 2 


Weekly condition statement of Fed- | 


eral Reserve System. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Books-Publications 


Publications the 
ment, . 


issued by Govern- 
Page 5, Col. 6 
New Books at Library of 


Congress. 


received 


Page &, Col. 5 
Child Welfare 


Address by Senatory Bayard on pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the 
Constitution. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
. e7 Y 
Civil Service 
Examinations announced for 
positions, 


seven 


Page 12, Col. 6 


| of the Tariff’ Commission to the 
| dent on “Iron in Pigs” 


| with the 


i the duty 
| per 


| sion, 


| ing 
| production made by the majority of the | 
| Commission were not correct. 


| graph 


scheduled for April 30 to discuss trade | 


the | 


great | 


Che Anited ieee Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


‘linda’ S Pig Iron 
Found Competing 
In United States 


Termed Principal Competi- 
tor to American Product 


by Tariff Body With One 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, APRIL 26, “1927. 


Ae tion Hidgun lo End 
Radio Diterievelien 


| Wave Lengths Assigned to New 
York Siations Will Check 
Confusion, 


With stations separated by substantial 
inadian and odd 
the New 
should be consid- 


the 


margins and with all C 


frequencies cleared, 


broadcasting situation 


erably relieved at once, Federal 





Dissent Recorded. 


India was held to be 
country 


the 
the United 
States in the production of pig iron, 
the full text of the 


competing with 
ac- 
cording to 
Presi- 
which was made 
publie in its complete 
time on April 25. 
President on 
acting thereon the 


President issued a 


proclamation on February 23 increasing | 
“iron in pigs and iron kent- | 
ton to $1.121%% | 


on 
ledge from 
ton.” 

One member 
Edward P. 


75 cents per 


of the Tariff 
Costigan, filed a 
senting opinion holding that 
and not India is the chief competitor 
of the United States and further hold- 
that the estimates of the cost 


dis- 


Complete Text of Summary. 


The complete text of the summary of ! 
the holdings of the majority of the com- | 


mission follows: 
Findings of fact to the following ef- 


| fect are, in the judgment of the mem- | 


bers of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, warranted by the evidence collected 


| in the investigation and summarized in 


the Commission’s report: 


1, British India is the principal com- 
peting country, 

a The present duty of 75 cents per 
ton on Iron in pigs prescribed in para- 
301 of Title I of the Tariff Act 


| of 1922 does not equalize the difference 


in costs of production in the United 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1. 


et | list of new frequency 
principal | 
' of the 


report | 
} on 


text for the first | 
This report was filed | 
February 2, and | 


Commis- 


Germany | 99 


of | 


tadio Commission declared in a state- 
ment April 25 announcing the complete 
assignments to 
stations in and within a 50 mile radius 
city. 

Many shifts were made, 
| sion stated, but those 
authorized 
| changed. 
shared by 
signments 


the Commis- 
stations formerly 
channels were not 
Fourteen wave lengths will be 
two stations, the list of 
reveals. In no case is 


as- 
any 


[Continued on Page 


2, Column 1.] 


Moratorium of Japanese’ 
Japane 
May Be Extended to Korea 


extension of the Japanese 
which was declared Apiil 
2 for a period of 21 days, to Korea and 
of Manchuria was reported im- 
in a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce, April 25 from 
| the Commercial Attache at Tokyo, Hal- 
| leck A. Butts. 

The following is the 
cablegram: 

Among the latest developments in the 
Japanese financial situation is the report 
/ in Japan to the effect that the mora- 
torium probably will be applied 
Chosen, Kwantung leased territory, of 
which Dairen is the leading commercial 
center, and to the Manchurian railway 
zone, an area extending for 15 miles 
on either side of the South Manchurian 
Railway. 

The moratorium recently declared by 
the Japanese Government is not entirely 
mandatory in that the Imperial ordi- 
nance authorizing the moratorium per- 
mits banks to supply funds when, in 
their discretion, the advances are justi- 
fied. 


Probable 
| moratorium, 


| parts 
| minent 


full text of the 


16 | 


| down 





L0., 


| been the 
; the 


| deductible from 


|}as to amounts and 
to | 





ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR 


« eperight 1927 by 


States Daily Publis hi 


Ruling Is Given 
On a From 
Prohibition Law 


| Board of Tax Appeals Allows 


York | 


for Obsolescence of Tan- 
gibles But Places Bar 
On Intangibles. 


of Tax 
rule that 


The Board laid 
the 


tangible assets, 


Appeals has 


losses of value on 
resulting from national 
prohibition 
from the 


legislation, 
gross income 


are 


of a taxpayer 


| when proved as to amounts and properly 
| allocated as to time, 


but that obsolescence 
intangibles, attributable to the same 
may not be deducted. 
This principle was followed 
Board in decisions in _ five 
promulgated April 22 The rule was 
established in the appeal of the Man- 
hattan Brewing Company and reiterated 
in the decisions of the Yochim Brothers 
Ltd., the Olt Brothers Brewing Com- 
pany, the Standard Brewing Company 
and Mary M. Dowling, all of which have 


of 
cause, 

by 
decisions 


Board. 

The Manhattan company appeal stated 
that the comnany had lost much of 
the value of tangibles and all of the 
value of its intagibles as a result of the 
national prohibition legislation. The 
Board’s finding, as to this, 
obsolescence of tangibles so sustained is 


the 
the years of the losses. 
intangibles, however, 


evdence shows 
Obsolescence of 


weer declared 


| deductible. 


(The text of the decisions will 


| printed in subsequent issues.) 


Deduction Is Held Fair. 
In the Manhattan case the Board said 
in regard to obsolescence as recognized 


in Section 234 (a) of the Revenue Act of | 


1918: “It must be conceded that legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale or use of cer- 
tain manufactured products after a cer- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


deductible | 


the | 


subject of long deliberation by | 


was that the | 


gross ncome when proved | 


not | 


be | 


ADJOURNED. 


The United 


ng C orporation 


Subscription By Mail: 
$15.00 per Year. 


C ‘unfere ence fs Calle a 


Of Mail Course Schools 


| Meeting on Trade _ Practice 
to Hold Sessions In Pitts- 
burgh April 30. 


A trade practice conference of corre- 
spondence schools, looking toward the 
elimination of unfair practices in adver- 
tising and other competitive activities in 
| this field, has been called by the Federal 
Trade Commission for April 30 at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Commission stated on 
April 25. 

The industry, the Commission points 
| out, has grown from its reecnt origin to 
ia point where approximately 1,500,000 
{new students were enrolled in 1924, 
placing it in a light of considerable 
public importance. 

It is explained by the Commission that 
| charges are not brought against any in- 
dividual concern at trade conferences, 
as the subjects discussed “are intended 
lto relate exclusively to practices or 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Some Increase in Rate 


On Milk He ‘Id Just 


An increase of 20 per cent proposed 
by the yailPwads in the interstate freight 
rates on milk and cream between New 
| England points and from points in New 
| York to points in. New England, was 
| found not justified in a decision made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on April except for dis- 
| tances up to 100 miles. 

The full increase of 20 per cent pro- 
posed, it said, “may have a harmful ef- 
fect and ultimately result in a decrease 
} in production, * but it held that some in- 
crease in the present rates is justified 
and for distances 100 miles and over said 
| that the railroads might apply rates 
| equal to those now in effect under the 
| distance scale of rates to New York and 
Philadelphia, originally prescribed in a 
previous Case. This represents an In- 
crease of approximately 10 per cent. 

The decision was rendered in Inves ti- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2653, 
Milk and Cream Between New England 
Points. 

The Commission’s findings w mat be 

published in the issue of Apr il 2 
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Quiet noted in British coal markets. 
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Dates set for changes in Canadian 
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Weekly report on Russian grain pro- | 
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six months. 
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Trade 
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-extended for 
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kets for American goods. 
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| Construction 


Approval given to lease and construc- 


tion of postal quarters in 17 communi- 
ties. 
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Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals, 
Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co., 
trust organization as 

| able as corporation. 


rules* 
association tax- 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Memorandum 
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General 
lining 
| debts. 


Counsel 
reasonable bad 
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Supreme Court of the United States, 
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Customs 


Customs Court holds certain tricotine 
dutiable as knitted fabrics, 
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Customs Court affirms duty of 80 per 
cent on chrystal necklaces. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Customs Court rules small antimony 
trays dutiable at 60 per cent. 
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Customs Court reverses assessment 
on tenpins_as toys. 
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| paper bound books as periodicals. 
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clasps dutiable at 55 per cent. 
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Customs Court holds raffia rugs as- 
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Customs Court. rules electric motor 
lamps dutiable at 40 per cent. 
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| Conference ¥ correspondence schools 
scheduled for April 30 to discuss trade | 
practices. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Attention given to need of educating 
crippled Indians of school age. 
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President Coolidge reviews foreign | 
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address. 
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at the Executive Offices. 
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Thomas H. MacDonald, of the De- 
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Full text of report on pig iron by 
Commission, 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Judiciary 


Two Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorneys sever connection with 
prohibition training course following | 
Attorney General. 

Page 12, Col. ¢ 
Supreme Court of the United States |} 


. | dismisses case on motion of counsel for 
| George R. 
| ment finding appellant in contempt of 


Dale in appeal from judg- } 


court. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Counsel for Judge Lindsey files peti- 
with Supreme Court of United 
review of Colorado judgment } 
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Canada regulates employment of 


/ women in dye works and laundries. 
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Continuation of full text of decision 
in favor of government in suit involv- | 


| ing sale of surplus lumber held at time 
| of armistice. 
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1926 shown 
for previous 


of salt in 
quantity than 


Production 
lower in 


| years. 


Page 7, Col. 5 
National Defense 


Navy Department prepares adver- 
tisements for bids on natural gas from 
Elk Hills reserves. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

July 2 last day for renewing war risk 
insurance. ‘ 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Continuation of full text of regula- 


| tions governing National Rifle Match. 


Page 5, Col. 7 

Board appointed to study promotion 
situation in Army. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Vil 


Navy 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Department prepares adver- 
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} capital stock not deductible in 1918. 


} in re James Duigman v. 


tisements for bids on natural gas from 


{ Elk Hills reserves, 
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‘Patents 


See special Index and Law 


on Page 10. 
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Continuation of full text of report 
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Digest 
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Live stock markets at Buffalo, N. Y., 


! ordered to cease practice of weighing 


up. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


' Postal Service 


Brazil to permit imports of plants 
and seeds by parcel post under certain 


+ restrictions. 


Page 12, Col. 7 

Mexican postal office suspends C. O. 
D. service. 

5 Page 12, Col. 7 

Seventeen changes in mail messenger 


} service. 


Page 12, Col 2 

Regulations on duplicate foreign 
money orders explained. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

Approval given to lease and construc- 


ties. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Hearing assigned on rates for rail- 
Way mail. 


Prohibition 


Board of Tax Appeals, on 
of Manhattan and Standard 
Companies, rules net loss on 


Page 9, Col. 6 


petition 
Brewing 
sale of 


Page 1, Col. 5 
United States 
United States 
and Pall Mall Realty Company holds 
question of prohibition nuisance not 
properly submitted and dismisses ap- 
peal. 


Supreme Court of the 
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Two Assistant United States Dis- 

trict Attorneys sever connecticn with 

prohibition training course following 
demand of Attorney General. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


Public Health 


Public Health Service officers to aid 
in preventing epidemics among Missis- 
sippi River flood refugees. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


| Public Lands 


Geographic Board fixes names of 32 
points in United States. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Supreme Court of the United States 

confirms report of Commission on 
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ample and experience of govern- 
ment.” 


—Chester A. Arthur. 


President of the United States. 


1881—1885. 
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Pr esident Dalton 
For Reallocation 


Of Ten Vessels 





Favors Assignment of Ameri- 
can Merchant Line Passen 
ger Ships to United 
States Lines. 


Norfolk Operators 
For Cargo Carriers 


Shipping Board Hears Opposi- 
tion of Present Managers 
and Takes Matter Un- 
der Advisement. 


The President of the Merchant Fleet 
Dalton, appeared be- 
fore the Shipping Board, April 25, and 
urged that the American Merchant Lines, 
heretofore operated under the manage- 
ment of J. H. Winchester & Company, 
Inc.,-of New York, be taken away from 
that company and divided between the 
United States Lines and the Southgate 
Marine Corporation, of Norfolk, Va. The 
Board took the recommendation under 
advisement. 

The American Merchant Lines oper- 
ates five cargo vessels and five “B” 
boats. The latter have accommodations 
for the carriage of 70 passengers each. 
These boats ply between ports of the 
United States and ports on the east coast 
of the United Kingdom. 

Saving Is Anticipated. 

President Dalton proposed that the five 
cargo vessels carrying passengers be 
turned over to the United States Lines 
which now operate a fleet of passenger 
vessels out of New York in the North 
European run. He pointed out that the 
United States Lines now are being 
operated at a profit by the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. 

The acquisition of the five passenger 
cargo vessels of the American Merchant 
Lines, he indicated, would prebably re- 
sult in a material savings to the Board. 
The present managing operators for the 
Government, J. H. Winchester & Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, are paid a pro 
rata share of all business handled by 
the vessels. 

David A. Burke, general manager of 
the United States Lines, with headquar- 
ters in New York, also informed the 
Board that he was in favor of the con- 
solidation plan. 

J. Barstow Smull, former president of 
the Fleet Corporation, and now vice 
president of the Winchester Company, 
appeared before the Board and urged 
that his organization be retained as 
managing operators of the line. 

Shipping Board steamers have been op- 
erated on the American Merchant Lines 
since 1918, he said. He presented a 
memorandum reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the line under operation by the 
Winchester Company. 

Norfolk Seeks Allocation. 
the decision to take under ad- 


[Cc eitieniail on Page 3, Column 5.] 


After 


Hearings Are Planned 
On Canadian Tariff 


| Schedule of Proposed Rates Is 


Forwarded to Department 
of Commerce. 


Further dates for hearing applications 
changes in duties affecting various 
products of import, including those from 
the United States, have been announced 
by the Advisory Board on Tariff and 
Taxation of the Canadian Government, 
The hearings are held in Ottawa and 
the rates referred to in the following 
schedule forwarded to the Department 
of Commerce by the American Trade 
Commissioner at Ottawa, L. W. Meekins, 
are the general or highest rates: 

May 10—An increase in the duty on 
dyed and dressed furs from 15 to 45 per 
cent, and also an increase in the duty 
on golf balls, cores and covers from 27% 
per cent to 35 per cent. 

Tax on Twine Yarn. 

May 11—A reduction in the duty on . 
motorcycles, side cars, and parts, to 15 
per cent, and the imposition of a duty 
of 25 per cent on paper twine yarn. 

May 12—An increase in the duty on 
lithographed and printed articles, and 
the removal of the duty on press blan- 
kets used by printers and on high-priced 
lithographing and printing. presses, cut- 
ting machines, brenzers, ete. 

May 17—The removal of the duty on 
paladium, rhodium, ruthenium, osium, 
iridium and platinum sponge, when used 
for manufacturing platinum, platinum 
wire, ete., and a reduction in the duty 
on enameled iron or steel ware and all 
nickel and aluminum~ hollow ware. 

Tax Is Reduced. 

May 18—A reduction in the duty and 
removal of the sales tax on smoked 
salt; a reduction in the duty on buggies 
and cutters from 35 to 20 per cent. 

May 19—A reduction in the duty on 
harness from 80 to 20 per cent, and the 
imposition of a duty of 30 per cent on 
ground feldspar, 
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people, would altogether disprove any 
such assumption. : , 
Another very important consideration 
is that of a trade and commercial rela- 
tions. While a certain number of for- 
eign people come to this country to 
transact business without intending to 


make this their permanent home, their | 
; depended upon effort and sacrifice. 


number is negligible and any difficulty 
arising from their presence here 1s al- 
most unknown. 

They have practically every advantage 
and every protection that is afforded to 
our own citizens. Of their conduct on 
the whole we have had little to blame 
and much to praise. 

In the past foreign interests have had 
investments in this country running into 
several billions of dollars. Being made 
at a time when we had insufficient capi- 
tal to develop our own resources, such 
investments were most helpful in build- 
ing our railroads, opening our mines, 
and supporting our manufacturing. y 

As we have come into the possession 
of surplus capital we have shown an in- 


creasing disposition to extend this same | 


kind of service to other countries. Our 
people have gone abroad with their in- 
vestments, their technical skill and com- 
mercial ability, to assist in opening up 
undeveloped countries. 


of civilization. It is the result of nat- 


ural and commendable enterprise which | 


carries with it the same kind of benefits 
and advantages to the other people which 
we ourselves formerly received from 
abroad. It is the method by which the 
more prosperous and improved portions 
of the earth help to bring these advan- 
tages to the less fortunately circum- 
stanced. 


This policy is distinctly one that is | 
In | 
| toward other nations, and realizing that 


in harmony with the law of service. 
principle it is the method by which 


stronger communities minister to weaker | 


communities. 

But these operations must be carried 
on with justice and humanity. 
must not be permitted to sink to the 
level of mere exploitation. They do not 
justify a seizure, which is virtually by 


force, of the natural resources of for- | 


eign countries or the failure to give 
fair compensation for their labor. 

A just attitude in these respects by 
Americans when they engage in enter- 
prises abroad will do very much to de- 


termine whether our country is able to |} 


maintain the respect and friendship of 
foreign peoples. Unless this course is 
pursued, unless this attitude is main- 
tained, all the support which our Gov- 
ernment could give would fail to make 
these foreign enterprises successful. 
Unless they rest on justice and fair deal- 
ing they are bound to fail. 


A third factor exists which is in the 


long run more important than any other. | 
A condition of understanding and good | 


will among the people of the earth is | citizens, it is equally well established 


very largely a state of the public mind. 
It is almost inconceivable that nations 
which have maintained friendly relations 
should all at once find themselves at 
war with each other. 

Armed conflict arises from a long se- 
ries of misunderstandings and abuses 
which suddenly flare up on some unex- 
pected provocation. Open hostility does 
not break out unannounced. It 
growth of long and assiduous cultivation. 

It can not be doubted that people as 
a whole desire peace. They can not long 
secure it if they are constantly har- 
boring feelings of hostility. It 


cially the daily newspapers and weekly 
periodicals, has such an enormous influ- 
ence in creating a situation that brings 
the blessings of peace or fraught 
with the perils of war. 

Attitude of Press 

Endangering Relations 


is 


There are two attitudes that the press | 
may take which distinctly endanger our 


friendly relations. If they do not bring 
us to the verge of conflict, they are in- 
jurious to our trade. One is the con- 
stant criticism and misrepresentation of 
foreign people. 

Human nature providés sufficient dis- 
trust of all that is alien, so that there 
is no need of any artificial supply. The 
world is in far more danger from na- 
tions not trusting each other enough than 
from their trusting each other too much. 

A press which is given over to a nar- 
row and bigoted nationalisrs, accom- 
panied by misrepresentations of other 
countries, not only misinforms and mis- 


leads the people at home, but produces | 


the reaction of a rankling bitterness 
abroad. 

An almost equally harmful attitude is 
the other extreme. It usually consists 
of malicious and misleading partisan at- 
tacks on the conduct of our own 
ernment in its efforts to defend Ameri- 
can rights when they are’ threatened or 
invaded in foreign countries. 

Our Government has usually been too 
remiss, rather than too active, in sup- 
porting the lawful rights of its citizens 
abroad. That has been so long our es- 
tablished policy that it is rather difficult 
to conceive it assuming a truculent and 
arrogant attitude. 

But when it is proceeding with mod- 
eration, attempting by peaceful negoti- 
ation to adjust differences, defending the 
rights of its citizens, and maintaining 
national dignity, great care is necessary 
to give the public the exact facts and 
avoid the appearance of seeming to sup- 
port the position of foreign governments, 
When such an attitude becomes known in 
the offending country, it is widely quoted 
there and, when all other arguments 
have been answered, becomes their chief 
reliance for maintaining their position. 

It not only furnishes ammunition for 


| secured and protected. 
| these ideals because we believe that they | 


This is the natural play of the forces | are of universal application and square 





They | 


| to support among its people at 


is a} 


| because it h 
is for | them. 


these reasons that the public press, espe- | 


| universal 


| The 
| their 
| foreign governments. 


| mit foreigners 
| other 


Gov- | 


our adversaries, but attacks our own 
forces in the rear. An American press 


which has all the privileges which it en- | 


joys under our institutions, and which 
derives its support from the progress 
and well-being of our people, ought to 
be first of all thoroughly American. 
Progress and civilization have always 
We 
have set up our institutions, established 
our ideals, and adopted our social stand- 
ards. We believe that they are con- 
sistent with right and truth and justice, 


We live under a system that guar- | 


antees the sanctity of life and liberty 
through public order and protects 
rights of private property under the 
principle of due process of law. 


him from any invasion of his rights even 
by the Government itself. 


It is peculiarly an American doctrine, | 


now usually accepted in principle if not 
adopted in practice by all civilized coun- 


tries, that these are inalienable rights, | 
that they ought to belong to all persons | 
everywhere, and that it is the chief func- | 


tion of Government to provide instru- 
mentalities by which these rights can be 


with the eternal principles of right. 
But we may as well realize that they 
will not continue to prevail unless we 


| are prepared constantly to put forth 


great efforts and make large sacrifices 
for their support. 


Aid of United States 


In Extending Liberty 


While we have not been willing to as- 
sume any general attitude of crusading 


institutions cannot be bestowed but must 
be adopted have left them for the most 
part secure in their right to work out 
their own destiny, yet we have always 
been willing to encourage and assist, 
in so far as we could in harmony with 
international law and custom, other peo- 
ple in securing for themselves the bene- 
fit of these principles and ideals. 

In that conflict between freedom and 
despotism, which is as old as humanity, 


and which constantly recurs in one form | 


or another, both among ourselves and 
among other people, it has always been 


the policy of this Government to extend | 


its sympathy and, in so far as it lawfully 


| could, its support to the side of freedom. | 


These are some of the standards which 
it has been the policy of our Government 
home 
and in its dealings with other nations. 


| While it is well-established international | 
| law that we have no right to interfere 
in the purely domestic affairs of other | 


nations in their dealings with their own 


that our Government has certain rights 
over and certain duties toward our own 
citizens and their property, wherever 
they may be located. 

The person and property of a citizen 
are a part of the general domain of the 
Nation, even when abroad. On the other 


hand, there is a distinct and binding 


| obligation on the part of self-respecting 


governments to afford protection to the 
persons and property of their citizens, 
wherever they may be. This is both be- 
cause it has an interest in them and 
as an obligation toward 

It would seem to be perfectly obvious 
that if it is wrong to murder and pillage 
within the confines of the United States, 


| it is equ-lly wrong outside our borders. 


The fundamental 
in their 
go with the 


laws of 
applic 
citizen. 


justice are 
These 


rights Wherever 


| he oes these duties of our Government 


It is all right to say that when our 
citizens enter a foreign country they 


| Should do so with the understanding that 


they are to abide by the laws of that 


| country. They should, and they do, and 


our Government would be the last to in- 
terfere in the just application of the law 
of his domicile to our citizens. But this 
is only a partial statement of the case. 
admis: of our citizens within 
territory is a voluntary act of 


It is a tacit invitation. When we per- 
to come here, and when 
countries admit our citizens, we 
know and they know that such aliens 
come and go not only under the rights 
and duties imposed by domestic law, but 


by international law. There is nothing 
unfair, nothing imperialistic, in this 
principle. It has been universally adopted 
|and recognized as right and just and 
is the only reasonable method by which 
enlightened humanity can safeguard 
friendly intercourse among the citizens 


adopted in 
itarian desire for a universal reign of 
law. 

| Claims Against Mexico 


| Considered by President 

These principles are involved in some 
of the difficulties that we have recently 
been 
nations, especially with Mexico. We have 
had claims against that country running 
over a long series of years, growing out 


the loss of their property, running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

A very considerable portion of these 
cases has due to revoluntionary 
| activities and other forms of public vio- 
lence. Public order has never been entire- 
ly complete in that country. 

But lately our difficulties 


been 





have been 





| nationals with confiscation. 
| stitution 


| it into effect. 


the | ‘as 
{ President and sought recognition. 


We | 
have thrown every possible safeguard | 
around the individual in order to protect | 


We have adopted | 


| claims, 


| ing that the constitution of 1917 
| not to be given retroactive or confisca- 


| difference 
| with the Mexican 
| not question their right to take any prop- | 
| erty, provided they pay fair compensa- | 
} tion. 


also under the rights and duties imposed | 


of different nations. This policy has been | 
furtherance of the human- | 


| States, 


trying to work out with foreign | 


of the death of many of our citizens and | 
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Affairs 


increased by the enactment of laws by 
the Government itself, which we feel 
threaten the virtual confiscation of the 
property of our citizens, even where their 
holdings are under titles which have been 
established for scores of years. 

In 1857 Mexico adopted a constitu- 
tion. In its relation to the protection of 
acquired property it provided ample 


| security. Under its terms many of our 
| people acquired holdings both through | 


individaul and corporate ownership. 
During the more than 30 years of 
President Diaz we were e*pecially en- 
couraged to make- investments, to pro- 
mote all kinds of development of the 
natural resources, transportation, and 
industries. After he was driven from 
office by revolution much disorder existed, 
with Presidents following one another 


| in rapid silecession. 


In 1917 a new constitution was 





| without fair compensation. 


adopted with provisions affecting agri- | 
cultural, mining, and oil lands, which we | 
thought threatened the holdings of our | 


Their 
is not self-enforcing, but 


con- 


re- | 


quires the promulgation of laws to put | 


of being brought about a government 


While this was in process | 


was established which we did not recog- | i 
| tion to property of our citizens acquired 


nize. 

In 1920 General Obregon was chosen 
In 
negotiations for that purpose it was re- 
peatedly pointed out that we feared that 


the new constitution, although one of | 


is provisions expressly prohibited the 
enactment of retroactive laws, might be 


interpreted as retroactive in its effect | 
upon the holdings of real estate which | 


our people had secured prior to its adop- 
tion. 

We sought assurances from the Mexi- 
can Government that such was not the 
case. In order to prevent misunderstand- 


ico City in 1923 to confer upon this sub- 


ject, and also on the question of our | 


with two Mexican commission- 
ers. Charles Beecher Warren and John 
Barton Payne represented our Govern- 


| ment. 
They had a series of conferences and 
kept written records of their proceed- | 


ings, in which were set out the recom- 


mendation for the appointment of two | 


claims commissions and the understand- 


tory application. These records were 


duly signed and attested by the com- | 
submitted to the | 


missioners and were 
President of Mexico and the President of 


the United States for their mutual ap- | 


proval, which was given. 
It was solely because of our under- 


our property rights would be respected, 
that recognition of the government by 
President Obregon was granted on Sep- 


| tember 3, 1923. 


President Obregon 
Aided to Keep Power 


During the winter of 1924 revolution- 
ary activities started in Mexico which it 
seems probable would have succeeded in 
displacing President Obregon had not 
our Government furnished him with 


advantage of our 
Our help maintained his 


and given him the 
moral support. 
position. 
Soon after President Calles came into 
power he and the Mexican 


deemed threatened confiscation of Amer- 
ican property. To prevent the appear- 


| ance of acquiescence we so notified Mex- 


ico prior to the passage of such laws. 
Nevertheless they were passed. 

We have made further protest against 
their being put into effect, as they are 
contrary to our understanding of the 
conference as a result of which 
granted recognition. In the notes which 
have been received the government of 
President Calles refuses to be bound by 
what we thought was the understanding 
arrived at with President Obregon. 

We closed the correspondence by 
notifying the Mexican Government that 
we stood squarely on the understanding 
made with President Obregon and we 
expected it not to take any action that 


| would deprive American citizens of their 


property or their property rights. 
Agricultural lands have apparently been 
seized from time to time for which no 
compensation has vet been made. While 
there have been threats to seize oil prop- 
erty, no such seizures have lately been 
made, and suits are now pending in 
Mexican courts to restrain such seizures. 
Former decisions of their courts are re- 


| lied on to support these suits. 


Stripped of all technicalities and in- 
volved legal discussion, this is the main 
which our Government has 
Government. 


With their efforts to secure a division 


| of great estates, so that more of their 


people may be landowners, we have 
every sympathy. We have even agreed 
that our Government would accept the 
bonds of the Mexican Government 
payment for damages awarded by the 
Commission for land taken for this pur- 
pose. 

Fair Compensation 


For Private Property 

Of course, we do not want any con- 
troversy with Mexico. We feel every 
sympathy with her people in their dis- 
tress and have every desire to assist 
them. That they welcome conditions 
under which life and property are secure 
is shown by the hundreds of thousands 
of them who are coming to the United 
where, through their industry, 
they ghrive and prosper. 

Under these conditions small land 
holdings would develop in Mexico as they 
have developed here. Those of her citi- 
zens who preferred to seek employment 
in industry,’ like many of our own 


people, would have an abundant oppor- | 


tunity in their own country. 

Instead of desiring to pursue any ag- 
gression or to take part in any oppres- 
sion, We are endeavoring through the 


| most friendly offices to demonstrate to 
| their Government that their attitude in 


relation to property will not only re- 
sult in the economic disadvantage of 


| their own people, by preventing the in- 


vestment of outside capital so necessary 


| long before 





was | 


| never be any 





| earnest 
| During this time the people were peace- 
| ful, orderly, and prosperous, and their 


: | national debt was greatly reduced. 
Congress | 


proposed laws and regulations which we | 





We do 

|} construct a canal 
| are 
| Nevertheless, I have seen cartoons that | 


in | 


Latin-American 


Relations 


Action in 


Niearagua Is Declared 


To Have Saved Cities From Pillage 


Sending of Forces to China Designed Solely 
to Protect Lives of Citizens, 
Mr. Coolidge, Says. 


for their development, but will greatly 


| impair their friendly relations with other 


interested nations. 

It is a cardinal principle of law, that 
private property should not be taken 
This princi- 
ple is declared in our national Constitu- 
tion and in those of all of our States. 
I know of no written constitution that 
does not contain a similar provision. 

Under the constitution of 1917, and by- 
laws and regulations for carrying it 
into effect, we feel that Mexico is 
threatening to disregard this great ele- 
mentary principle by undertaking a re- 
troactive application of their constitu- 
their constitution was 
adopted. 

The Senate recently passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the protection of Ameri- 
can life and property and suggesting 
resort to arbitration. We have at pres- 
ent two commissions of arbitration with 
Mexico, and the principle of arbitration 
has always been strongly advocated by 
our Government. Everybody favors ar- 
bitration when the question at issue is 


| arbitrable. 


Under the present circumstances I 


|} can see grave difficulties in formulating 
ing we sent two commissioners to Mex- | 


a question which the two Governments 
would agree to submit to such a tribunal. 
The principle that property is not to be 
confiscated and the duty of our Sn 
ment to protect it are so well established 
that it is doubtful if they should be per- 
mitted to be questioned. 

Very likely Mexico would feel that the 
right to make a constitution and pass 
laws is a privilege of her sovereignty 
which she could not permit to be brougt 
into question. It has therefore seemed 
that we are more likely to secure an ad- 
justment through negotiation. 

I am glad to report that the Mexi- 
can ambassador has recently declared 
to me that she does not intend to con- 


fiscate our property, that she has shown | 


diligence in capturing and punishing 
those who have murdered our citizens, 


| and expressed the wish, which we so 
standing secured in this formal way that | 


thoroughly entertain, of keeping cordial 
and friendly relations. 

With a strong sentiment of this na- 
ture, which, I am convinced, animates 
the people of both countires, it will 
surely be possible to reach an amicable 
adjustment. Our two peoples ought so 
to conduct themselves that there will 
interference with our 
ancient ties of.friendship. 

Our relationship to Nicaragua I have 
set out in detail in a message to the 


| ‘ . 
nN | Congress. For a dozen years we kept a 
arms and ammunition largely on credit | 


force of marines in that country at the 
solicitation of. its Government. 


Almost at once after I withdrew the 
marines revolution was started. Finally 
a President was designiated by the 
Congress which appeared to us and to 
other Cetnral American countries to 
have a constitutional title and we there- 
fore recognized him. 

As the disorders 
representation that 


continued, on his 
he was unable to 


at protect American lives and prorerty, I 
| sent a force of marines for that pur- 


pose. Their presenec has undoubtedly 


| prevented the larger towns from being 


pillaged and confined the fighting for the 
most part to uninhabited areas. 
We have sold arms and ammunition, 


as we did in the case of Mexico, to the’ 


Nicaraguan Government. The revolu- 
tionary forces apear to have received 
arms and ammunition from some source 
in Mexico. 

With a hope that we might be fur- 
nished with information which 
better enable us to deal with the situa- 
tion, I have sent Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of War, to that coun- 
try. Meantime, it is reported that the 
Government forces have been apparently 
successful in driving the revolutionists 
from the field. 

No Oil in Nicaragua 
President Testifies 

In addition to the private property of 
our citizens, which is employed in lum- 
ber and agricultural operations, our 
Government has secured the right to 
and establish a naval 
base, for which it paid $3,000,000. Con- 
trary to the general impression, there 
no oil properties in this country. 


pictured it as filled with oil derricks. 


Our country consumes vast quantities | 


| of oil and gasoline in its use of automo- 


| velop new field 


biles, gas engines, and oil-burning fur- 
naces. If these products are to be kept 
within a reasonable price, which is very 
important to a great body of our citi- 
zens, our people who go abroad to de- 
and to increase _ the 
supply ought to have the encouragement 


| and support of our Government. 


We are not making war on Nicaragua 


| any more than a policeman on the street 


| is making war on passers-by. 


We are 
there to protect our citizens and their 
property from being destroyed by war 
and to lend every encouragement we 
can to the restoration of peace. While 


| the destruction of life and property has 


been serious enough, had it not been for 


| the presence of our forces it would un- 


1 
' 


| 
| 


doubtedly have been much worse. 
Toward the governments of countries 
which we have recognized this side of 
the Panama Canal we feel a moral re- 
sponsibility that does not attach to other 
nations. We wish them to feel that our 
recognition is of real value to them and 
that they can count on such support as 
we can lawfully give when they are be- 
set with difficulties. 
We have undertaken 


to discourage 


revolutions within that area and to en- | dress, 








would | 





courage settlement of political differ- 
ences by the peaceful method of elec- 
tions. This policy is bound to meet with 
some discouragements, but it is our 
hope and belief that ultimately it will 
prevail. 

This territory is rich in natural re- 
sources and under orderly governments 
is capable of a development that will 
give to its inhabitants all the advan- 
tages of modern civilization. It is a 
curious circumstance that some of those 
who have been willing to have us take 
mandates over far-off countries in Asia, 
where we have no interest that does not 
attach to all humanity, are most critical 


when we are attempting to encourage | 


the maintenance of order, the continuity 
of duly established government, and the 
protection of lives and property of our 
own citizens under a general reign of 
law in these countries that are near at 
hand and where we have large and pe- 
culiar interests. 


Protection of Americans 
Sole Policy in China 


Another important problem in our 
foreign intercourse relates to China, 
That country is undergoing a revolu- 
tionary convulsion. It is broken up into 
several separate parts, each claiming to 
represent a government, none of which 
we have recognized. 

Our main difficulty here is the pro- 
tection of the life and property of our 
citizens. We have many missionaries 
there and some commercial establish- 
ments. We have nothing in the way of 
concessions. We have never occupied 
any territory. 

Our citzens are being concentrated in 
ports where we can protect them and re- 
move them. It is solely for this purpose 
that our warships and marines are in 
that territory. 

While this process was going on the 
unfortunate incident arose at Nanking. 
One of our citizens was murdered, an- 
other was wounded, our consulate was 
violated, and when the house in which 


| our people had taken refuge was sur- 


rounded and they were actually under 
fire it became necessary for one of our 


| ships, and one of the British ships in 
ithe harbor, to lay down a barrage, to 
| drive away the soldiers and 


the mob 
who were making the attack and to en- 
able our citizens to reach a place of 
safey on our ships in the river. 

We presented with the other powers 
who had suffered like attacks identic 
notes of protest, to which a reply has 
been made, which although conciliatory 
in tone and to a certain degree respon- 
sive, leaves the final disposition of the 


| issue a matter for further consideration | 


by our Government. 

Weeks ago we saw this situation de- 
veloping and sent a suggestion to the 
contending factions that they exclude the 
foreign quarters of the city of Shanghai 
from the area of military operations. 
This they failed to do, making the dis- 
patch of our forces necessary. 


In a public statement issued by our 
| Secretary of State on the 27th of Jan- 


uary we indicated that we were ready to 
negotiate a treaty giving China com- 
plete tariff autonomy and to negotiate 


| the release of extraterritorial rights as 


soon as China is prepared to give pro- 
tection to American citizens and their 
property. 

The friendship of America for China 
has become proverbial. We feel for her 
the deepest sympathy in these times of 
her distress. We have no disposition to 
do otherwise than to assist and encour- 
age every legitimate aspiration for free- 
dom, for unity, for the cultivation of a 


national spirit, and the realization of a 


republican form of government. - 


In the turmoil and strife of the pres- | 


ent time we realize fully that forces 
may be let loose temporarily beyond 
their power to control, which may do 
injury to American nationals. It is to 
guard against that eventuality that our 
forces are in Chinese waters and to do 
what China itself would do if peace 
prevailed. 

We do not wish to pursue any course 
of aggression against the Chinese peo- 
ple. We are there to prevent aggression 
against our people by any of their dis- 
orderly elements. 

Ultimately the turmoil will quiet down 
and some form of authority will emerge, 
which will no doubt be prepared to make 
adequate settlement for any wrongs we 
have suffered. We shall of course main- 
tain the dignity of our Government and 
insit upon proper respect being extended 
to our authority. But our actions will 
at all times be those of a friend so- 
licitous for the well-being of the Chinese 
people. 


America’s New Position 
In Affairs of World 


The recent period has brought Amer- 


| ica into a new position in the world. | 


We shall have to bear the inevitable 
criticisms and try to discharge the in- 
evitable obligations which arise from 


| this condition. 


Because some others have pursued 


| that course, it may be feared that we 


shall embark upon a program of mili- 
tary aggrandizement. Such, however, 1s 
not the spirit of the American pepole. 

If, even where our national interests 
and the protection of the rights of our 
citizens are involved, we attempt to as- 
sist in composing difficulties and sup- 
porting international law, we must ex- 
pect to be charged with imperialistic 
motives. 

In our international intercourse we 
must hold ourselves up to high standards 
of justice and equity. We should be slow 


| to take offense and quick to grant re- 


The world knows that the whole 





damage. 


| of friendship and good will. 
| those who are yet struggling to improve 
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Economic Questions 


France and Paraguay 
Extend Trade Treaty 


France and Paraguay have extended 
the provisions of the existing commer- 
cial treaty, the Department of Commerce 
has been informed. The text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

The Commerclai agreement of 1892 be- 
tween France and Paraguay, which was 
to have expired on February 28, 1927, 
has been extended for a period of six 
months, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the office of 
the Comemrcial Attache, Paris. In the 
meantime negotiations for a new treaty 
are being continued. 


Chaos in China Delays 
Reply to Eugene Chen 


Secretary of State Says Note on 
Nanking Outrage Is Under 
Consideration. 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, stated orally April 25 that the 
United States was still considering what 
further reply, if any, should be made to 
the Chinese Nationalist Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Eugene Chen, regard- 
ing the Nanking incident. No agree- 
ment had been made with some of the 
powers Mr. Kellogg explained regarding 
the dispatch of a further note. 

The ministers of the interested pow- 
ers in Peking, Secretary Kellogg said, 
had sent to their respective govern- 
ments—the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, France and Japan—a recommenda- 
tion of a form of an additional note to 
be sent to Mr. Chen. The form of this 
note had not been accepted by the United 
States, it was stated. 

May Participate in Conversations. 

Secretary Kellogg stated, that the 
American Minister in China, John Van 
A. MacMurray, had not been instructed 
not to participate in any further con- 
versations with the diplomatic body in 
Peking regarding China. 

Mr. Kellogg has been informed, it was 
stated, that some of the other Powers 
also have not accepted the draft note 
recommended by the Peking ministers. 

Postponements Due to Conditions. 

Because of the murder of one Ameri- 
can and the injury to property and per- 
sons of other Americans, at Nanking 
on March 24, the United States joined 
with Great Britain, Japan, France, and 
Italy in demanding of the Nationalist 
Government apology, punishment of the 
guilty officers, and reparation for the 
In his reply, Mr. Chen agreed 
upon reparation for the violation of the 
American consulate, but refused apology, 
punishment of officers and reparation 
for personal injuries and damage until 
an international commission could in- 
quire into the guilt of the Nationalist 
troops. 


genius of America always calls it to the 
support of the universal rights of hu- 
manity. 

The civilization of the world has been 
acomplished by the acceptance and gen- 
eral observance of definite rules of hu- 


| man conduct. Our duty demands that it 


be clearly understood at home and 
abroad that we are unwavering in our 
faith in those principles. Those who 
violate them cannot hope for our appro- 
bation. 

Our attitude toward all nations,;is one 
oward 


the conditions of their people and achieve 
a larger liberty, it is especialy one of 
forbearance. We support the demands of 
right and justice, but we are equally 
solicitous to observe the requirements of 


| mercy and compassion. 


In the attempt of your Government 
to meet these great obligations by which 
alone an enlightened civilized society 
can be maintained, a united America 
must constantly respond with — service 
and sacrifice. 





China 
Policy 


Mr. Borah Declares 
Defense of Citizens 


Sole Policy in China 


Senator Delivers Address Be- 
fore Jewish Center 
at Brooklyn, 
Ne Ee 


Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in an address April 25 
before the Jewish Center at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., said America’s sole business with 
relation to the conflict and confusion in 
China is to give refuge to American citi- 
zens and to bring them out of danger., 
He expressed the hope that, notwith- 
standing “powerful influences” to the 
contrary “no circumstances or conditions 
will draw us away from this policy.” He 
said nothing is more vital to world peace 
and trade and commerce in the Orient 
than that China become united and “take 
her rightful place among the nations.” 


The full text of Senator Borah’s ad-" 


dress follows: 

The policy of our Government in China 
outlined by the President and printed in 
the news of the day is that “of furnish- 
ing refuge and protection for Ameri- 
can nationals in the zones disturbed by 
civil war and of removing them if neces- 
sary.” With proper stress laid upon the 
concluding portion of the sentence, this . 
policy is dictated by both justice and 
wisdom. 

Our sole business in relation to the 
conflict and confusion now obtaining in , 
China is to give refuge to our nationals 
and to bring them out of danger. It is 
to be hoped that no circumstances or con- 
ditions will draw us away from this 
policy. Powerful influences would bring 
about a wholly different policy. The old 
discredited “gunboat policy,” the false 
and malicious theory, that the Oriental 


mind respects only force, still have their 


persistent and uncompromising advocates. 
They are not so open and bold as for- 
merly, but they are no less active. 

It is in the interest of peace and it is 
in the interest of legitimate trade and 
honest commerce that there be a united 
China, a strong China, a China devoted 
to industry and to the peaceful avoca- 
tions of life rather than torn by strife 
and a victim of foreign exploitations. In 
the midst of the confusion and strife now 
prevailing there, we ought to keep in 
mind that China for the Chinese is not 


only £ slogan for China but it ought * 


to be the’ slogan as to China of the whole 
world. Everybody interested in China, 
either directly or indirectly, will in the 
end be favored by such a policy. 


Message of Cooperation. 


8 


I am perfectly aware, of course that « 


under present conditions it is difficult to 
find a responsible authority with which 
to cooperate—but if there is a govern- 
ment in China sufficiently responsible to 


which to send an ultimatum, then there ° 


is a government sufficiently responsible 
to which to send a message of coopera- 
tion. Let us not talk about ultimatums. 
and force until we find a responsible gov- 
ernment, and when we find a responsible 
government, let us send a wholly dif- 
ferent. message. The imperialists can 
always find a government to fight, but 
have difficulty in finding a government 
to help. . 

Foreign powers can do much, not- 
withstanding present conditions, toward 
shortening or lengthening the struggle. 
If we proceed upon the theory that 
China has the same fundamental rights 
as a nation that Western nations in- 
terested in China claim and enjoy, if 


¥ 


we proceed with a policy of sympathy”: 


and cooperation, rather than that of 
ultimatums and force, we shall help 
tremendously to bring about that which 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
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Science 


Action Begun to End 
Radio Interference 


In New York Area 








Assignment of Wave Lengths 
Expected to Check Con- 
Few 


oe 
e 


fusion in 


Days. 


: [Coutinued fron Page 1.) 
division of broadcast hours required be- 
tween more than two stations. 

The list of new assignments represents 
@ reduction from the 62 stations previ- 
ously licensed to operate in the New 
York area. Most of the reduction was 
caused hy failure of: certain stations to 





apply for permits, presumably because 
they discontinuing 
broadcasting. 

The New York situation is discussed 
by O. H. Caldwell, Commissioner from 
New York, in a statement accompanying 
The full 


were voluntarily 


the frequency asisgnment list. 
text of the statement follows: 

During the next few days, after the 
‘Yoeal radio stations in New York City 
have been able to complete necessary 
changes and are operating on the new 
channels assigned by the Federal Radio 
Commission, receiving conditions in the 
metropolitan area will be considerably 
improved. The results accomploshed by 
the Commission’s initial action to clear 
up radio confusion, which action took 
effect on the very first day possible un- 
der the new radio law, are shown in the 
accompanying table, and can be enumer- 
ated as follows: 

1. All stations in the New York area 
are now licensed at separation intervals 
of a minimum of 20 kilocycles. In many 
cases, 30, 40 and 50 kilocycles separation 
between stations has also already been 
secured. Even the separation of 20 kilo- 
cycles on the listeners’ dials will mini- 
mize “cross-talk” between local stations, 
and so constitutes the first step toward 
the future separations of 50 and 40 kilo- 
cycles between stations which will be 
imposed by the Commission in all con- 
gested centers, for the benefit of local 
radio listeners. 

Odd Frequencies Eliminated. 

All stations that have heretofore 
been creating interference on two chan- 
nels by operating on an odd-kilocycle fre- 
quency, have been transferred to some 
authorized channel designated in even 
tens of kilocycles. In the New York 
area were some ten or twelve of these 
sources of interference and loud hetero- 
dyning. Most of these offending oper- 
ators, when questioned by the Commis- 
sion, pleaded that by adopting a channel 
midway between authorized channels 
they had supposed they were avoiding 
Snterfering. 

‘As a matter of fact, such odd-kilocycle 
operation was actually ruining two sets 
of programs in the regular channels on 
both sides of them. Cases of the kind 
were found by the Commission where 
stations in New York City were operat- 
ing within ten, seven, five and even two 
kilocycles of stations on authorized 
channels. 

The interference set up as the result 
is readily explained by the fact that 
every broadcast station’s wave length 
has a width averaging at least nine kilo- 
cycles. When such stations operate on 
the regular 10 kilocycle thoroughfares, 
radio traffic flows on freely and inde- 
pendently. But any station which adopts 
an unauthorized odd-kilocycle frequency 
simply puts itself in the way of traffie on 
two paths just as a single automobile 
may block two parallel driveways. 

3. All stations which were operating 
on Canadian channels, contrary to inter- 
national agreement, have been trans- 
ferred to other frequencies. There were 
three of these offenders against Canada 
in the New York City district. One local 
station, upon having had explained to 
its owner that its wave was treading on 
the toes of international amity, closed 
down the same day without waiting until 
the penalties of the law took effect. This 
station owner took the patriotic view 
that American broadcasters must rigor- 
ously protect Canada’s six channels if 
we are to expect Canada to guard our 
own 89 wave lengths from interference 
from her side of the border. ; 

Allocations Changed Little. 

The improvement agcomplished so far 

the New York radio situation has 
been brought about without disturbing 
any of the many local stations which all 
along ~have been operating or authorized 
channels and giving good service to the 
public. No sweeping changes have been 
made in existing allocations. The only 
transfers effected so far have been those 
of offenders against the ether traffic 
rules. Such obstructing stations have 
simply had to be moved onto authorized 
channels where they will not interfere 
with existing stations. 

Obviously in a crowded center 
New York City, there were not sufficient 
wave lengths left ‘» accommodate these 
“homeless” stations for whom channels 
then. had to be found. Such channels as 
had been cleared by the failure of other 
stations to renew their license applica- 
tions were carefully studied, and where 
the power limits of the transferred sta- 
tions permitted, these empty waves were 
permitted to be shared by the “homeless” 
stations, 

Wherever possible a station requiring 
chiefly week-day time was asked to share 
a channel with a station doing princi- 
pally Sunday broadcasting. All appli- 
cants who received part-time allotments 
were, however, given the option of oc- 
cupying, full time, an exclusive channel 
in the short-wave end of the spectrum, 
where the 1,390 and 1,480 kilocyele chan- 
nels are still unoccupied at New York 
City. 

How complex is the problem faced by 
the Federal Radio Commission in 
Jing up and assignin’ station freaucncies, 
is‘illustrated by one incident which, until 
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Labor 








Brazil opens newsprint manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission dismisses | 

complaint against Chicago agricultural | 

magazine. | 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 
for power permit 
mill 


Five applications 


to operate newsprint in 


Alaska. 


paper 


| 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces 
plans to clear up New York broadcast- | 


ing situation. | 
Page 1, Col. 4) 

Continuation of list of temporary | 
radio permits allowed by Federal Radio | 
Commission, | 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Six authorizations granted in uncon- 
tested railroad cases. 


Railroads | 


Page 8, Col. 7! 
Continuation of full text of report | 
recommending reduced freight rates on | 
live stock. 
Page 8, Col. 5 | 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad hear- | 
ing resumed. 
Page 8, Col. 4} 
Summary of decision ordering gen- | 
eral revision of class and commodity 
rates in southwest. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Illinois Central Railroad seeks right 


to issue bonds. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Hearings postponed on valuation re- 
port for Pennsylvania Railroad and 
subsidiaries. 
Page 9, Col. 4} 


boundary dispute between Oklohoma 
and Texas. 

Page 11, Col. 7 
Publishers | 


Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Final valuation reports on Tonapah 
& Tidewater 


Railroad. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
Increased milk rates denied. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Reclamation 
March agricultural conditions on va- 
rious irrigation projects are reviewed. 
Page 4, Col. 1} 

Science | 
Smithsonian Institution ethnologists | 
leave on polar search for migration of | 
prehistoric man. 


Page 3, Col. 7 


~Y . . 
Shipping 
Reallocation advocated of five pas- 
senger ships of American Merchant 
Lines to U. S. Lines and five cargo 
carriers to Southgate Marire Corp. | 
Page 1, Col. 7! 
Tourist ship pays record Panama toll | 
of $17,211.25. | 
Page 7, Col. 6 | 


a late hour Saturday, had held up the 
solution of the New York City situ- 
ation. 

When it became evident that an abso- 
lute shortage of wave lengths would 
have to be faced in the New York dis- 
trict every ingenuity was exercised by 
the Commission to try to open up new 
channels for New York’use. One New 
York channel, that would be otherwise 
posisble, was found to be blocked for the 
use of even a medium power station in 
New York by the presence of a 100-watt 
Massachusetts coast station which, be- 
sides its broadcasting service, plays an | 
important part in the daily life and work 
of the large fishing fleet which puts out | 
from its home ports. The fishermen de- 
pend upon this station for news and en- 
Also, the market 
prices received by radio, they determine 


tertainment. upon 


from day to day whether to put back 
to port and sell their catch, or continue 
fishing. 

Evidently, here was a unique service, 


possible only by radio, that should not be 
interfered with by some powerful New 
York station broadcasting principally en- 
tertainment. Search was therefore made 
for some channel on which to plant the | 
fishing-fleet station, but none be 
found, and the situation for hours looked | 
as if two New York broadcasters would 

| 





couid 


have to take reserved seats down in the | 
lower register. 

Late Saturday, however, the transfer 
of a big Middle-West Corn Belt station | 
to a still different frequency cleared a 
good channel on which the fishing fleet | 
station could be operated. This ia turn 
opened up the latter’s channel for use by 
New York, and immediately telegrams 
were dispatched to two New York sta- 
tions, assigning them to share this chan- 
nel. 

List of Assignments. 

Folowing is a complete list of the fre- 
quency assignments in koilocycles for j 
the New York area, as announced by the 
Radio Commission: 


1,460, WFRL; 1,430, WMBQ; 1,410, 
WKBO; 1,370, WIBI, WJBI; 1,340, | 
WMBS; 1,329, WMRJ, WLBH; 1,300, | 
WLBX. 

1,270, WAAT, WBOQ; “1,250, WTRC; | 
1,230, WGBB; 1,210, WBRS, WBKN; | 
1,190, WGCP, WARS; 1,160, WWRL; | 
1,140, WAAM, WSDA; 1,120, WBBC; | 


1,100,°. WEBJ, WPCH;. 
1,070, WDWM, WLRIL; 1,040, WKBQ, 
WSOM; 1,1010, WODA, WBENY:. 
990, WMSG; 950, WABC, WGBS; 930, 
WGL, WHAP; 880, WMCA; 850, WNJ, 
VCGU; 830, WHN, WPAP: 800, WRNY. 
780, WLW; 740, WOR; 720, WBBR; 
660, WIZ; 610, WEAF; 570, WNYG 





| sequestered property. 


| 
| 
9 
| Supreme Court of the United States, 
in re U. S. v. S. S. White Dental Mfg.]} | 
Co., to decide on question of tax on 








~ 219-223 Phillips Ave. (Carpenter Hotel), 


| oe 





News-Summary of Today's Issue 
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Supreme Court 


Summary of proceedings of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Fourteen attorneys admitted to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
Page 11, Col..4 
Supreme Court of the United States 
dismisses case on mation of counsel for 
George R. Dale in appeal from judg- 
ment finding appellant in contempt of 
court, 


Page 10, Col. 5 

Counsel for Judge Lindsey files peti- 

tion with Supreme Court of United 

States for review of Colorado judgment 
in contested election. 


11, Col. 5 
Digest 


Page 


Law 


See special Indew and 


10, 


Tariff 


on Page 


Full text of report on pig iron by 
Tariff Commission. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Summary of report of Tariff Com- 
mission in investigation of cost to pro- 
duce carbonate. 
Page 7, Col. 


Taxation 





Page 6, Col. 7 
See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Trade Marks 


Ratification of International 
Mark Conference 
American republics, 


Trade 


is urged for Pan 


: Page 7, Col. 7 
‘yy * 
Trade Practices 
Conference of correspondence schools 


scheduled for April 30 to discuss trade 
practices. " 


Page 1, Col. 6 
charges 
with 


Federal Trade Commission 
Atlanta wholesale confectioners 
alleged unfair practices. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint against Chicago agricultural 
magazine. 

Page 7, Col. 6 


Veterans 


July 2 last day for renewing war risk 
insurance, 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Water Power 


Five applications for power permit 
to operate newsprint paper mill in 
Alaska. 


e Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Wholesale Trade | 


Federal Trade Commission charges 
Atlanta wholesale confectioners with 
alleged unfair practices. 

Page 7, Col. 4 


Radio Permits Given 


Under Act of 1927 


Commission Announces That 
All But 150 Stations 
Have Applied. 


Permits have been granted to all but 
about 150 radio broadcasting stations 
now operating to continue operation un- 
der the license provisions of the Radio 
Act of 1927, it has just been announced 
by the Federal Radio Commission. The 
Radio Act of 1927 became effective on 
April 24, 

The Commission anticipates that per- 
mits will be issued to all stations whose 
applications are duly filed during the 
present week. Stations to which per- 
mits have been granted, giving the sta- 
tion call letter, operator, location, power, 
frequency in kilocycles and wave length 
in meters, are: 

WRNY—Experimenter Publishing Co., 
Hotel Roosevelt, 45th St. & Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., 500, 800, 374.8. 

KSOO—Sioux Falls Broadcast Asso., 








Sioux Falls, S. D., 250, 1,370, 218.8. 
WOQ—Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy St., Kansas City, Mo, 1,000, 
1,080, 277.6. 
WRRS—Racine Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, 425 Main Street, Racine, Wis., 50, 
850, 361.2. 
WMBS—Mack’s Battery Co., 210 Lo- 





cust Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 500, 820, 
365.6. 
WLBW—Petroleum Telephone Co., 1 


Sycamore Street, Oil City, Pa., 250, 930, 
322.4. 

KSO—Berry Seed Co., Logan Street, 
Clarinda, Iowa, 500, 740, 405.2. 

WNAX—Gurney Seed and Nursery 
Co. and Dakota Radio App. Co., Second 
Street, Yankton, S. D., 250, 1,230, 243.8. | 
KTNT—Norman Baker, “KTNT,” See- 


ond and Lombard Streets, Muscatine, | 
Iowa, 1,100, 900, 333.1. 


KGEQ—Fred W. Herrmann, 920 Fifth 
Avenue, N, Minneapolis, Minn., 50, 900, 
331.1. 

WLBO—Frederick A. Trebee, Jr., 526 
Monmouth Boulevard, Galesburg, II1., 100, 
1,230, 243.8. 

WIBO—WIBO Broadcasters, Inc., 6312 
Broadway, Chicago, IIL, 2,000, 1,330, 


225A. 
KSAC—Kansas State Agricultural Col- 


lege, Manhattan,>Kans., 500, 880, 340.7. 

WHA— University of Wisconsin, North 
Charter Street, Madison, Wis., 750, 560 
635.4. 

WDAY-—Radio Equipment Corpora- 
tion, 119 Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak., 250, 
1,150, 260.7. 

&KOCH—Central Radio School (Cehtral 


for women employed 


| radius of ten 
the island. 


' months $11 


| exceed 














The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
April 23, 1927. 





9 a.m. to 11 a. m. Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail 
correspondence. 


11 a. m., Senator Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, called to thank President Cool- 
idge for the work of the Government and 
American Red Cross in extending aid 
in the flood area of the Mississippi River 
Valley. 


12 noon. President Coolidge and 
party left for New. York where he mad 
an address at the 20th anniversary din- 


| ner of the United Press Association at 
Among those in the | 


the Hotel Biltmore. 
President’s party were Mrs. Coolidge, 
the Secretary of the President, Everett 
Sanders; Col. S. A. Chaney, U. S. A,, 
and Capt. Wilson Brown, U. S. N., mili- 
tary and naval aides to the President 
and Maj. James F. Coupal, U. S. A., the 
President’s physician. The schedule for 
the Presidential party called for depar- 
ture from New York on the return trip 
to Washington at midnight April 25, ar- 
riving here at 7 a. m. April 26. 





Canada to Reeulate 


Employing of Women 


| Minimum Wage Board ot Que- 


bee Promulgates Regulations 
for Laundry Workers. 


Regulations governing minimum wages 

in laundries, dye 
works and dry-cleaning establishments 
have been promulgated by the Minimum 
Wage Board of Quebec, according to in- 
formation received by the Woman’s 


| Bureau, Department of Labor. 


The full text of the Bureau's state- 
ment follows: 
The Minimum Wage Board recently 


issued Order No. 2, governing laundries, 
dye works, and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments of the province with the exception 
of the city and island of Montreal and a 
miles around and beyond 


Effective April 16. 
This order became effective April 16 


| while Order No. 1 governing Montreal 


and the adjoining: districts took effect 
March 1, The minimum rates of wages 


| ior Orders No. 1 and No. 2, respectively, 


are: experienced workers $12 and $9; 


| inexperienced workers over 18 years, for 
| the first 


six months $10 and $7, for the 
second six months $11 and $8; appren- 
tices 


under 18 years, for the first six 
| months $9 and $6, for the second six 
| months $10 and $7, for the third six 


and $8. The length of the 
working period to which these minimum 
rates apply is defined as the “regular 
recognized working period of the estab- 
lishment.” The same rules and conditions 


| are attached to both orders as follows: 


No worker, who begins as a young 
girl shall, after reaching the age of 18 
years, receive less than the wages pre- 
scribed for an inexperienced worker over 
18 years. If she has been employed in 
the industry for a year or more before 
reaching the age of 18 years, she shall 
be considered an experienced worker 
upon reaching the age of 18 years and 
receive not less than the minimum wage 
of experienced workers. 

Employment of Apprentices. 

Not more than 35 per cent of the total 
of female employes in any establishment 
shall be either inexperienced adults or 
apprentices under 18 years of age. 

Any female employe working in excess 
of the regular recognized working period 
of the establishment shall be paid at not 
less than the regular rates. Any female 
employe losing time during the regular 
recognized working period will be paid 
proportionately for the actual number 
of hours worked. No deduction below the 
minimum wage line for absence shall 
the value of the time lost, 
reckoned proportionately to the regular 
recognized working period of the estab- 
lishment. An employe required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

The Board maw issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any 
of these regulations in case of excep- 
tional conditions. Employers and em- 


ployes are invited to consult the Board, 


these 
Gazette, 


problems which 
(Labor 


regarding any 
orders may concern. 
Canada, March, 1927.) 


High School), C. H. Thompson, 20th and 
Dodge Streets, Omaha, Nebr., 500, 1,160, 
258.5. 

KMOX—“The Voice of St. Louis. Inc.,” 
8th and St. Charles Street, Hotel May- 
fair, St. Louis, Mo., 5,000, 1,070, 280.2. 
Corp., 5842 Sunset Boulevard, Los Ange- 
les, Calif., 750, 1,190, 252. 

WRBC—Immanuel Lutheran Church 
of Valparaiso, Ind. 208 North Washing- 
ton Street, Valparaiso, Ind., 500, 1,080, 
277.6. 

WJBC—Hummer Furniture Co. 2nd 
and Joliet Street, La Salle, IN., 100, 1,280, 
234.2. 

WOC—The Palmer School of Chiro- 
practic, 1002 Brady Street, Davenport, 
Towa, 5,000, 620, 483.6, 

WEDC—Emil Denemark, 3860 Ogden 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 1,000, 1,200, 249.9. 

WNAL—R. J. Rockwell, 5019 Capitol 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebr., 500, 1,160, 258.5. 

WKBV—Knox Battery & Electric Co. 
(William O. Knox) 658 Main Street, 
Brooksville, Ind., 100, 1,270, 236.1. 

KFIZ—Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
(KRIZ) 18 West First Street, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., 100, 1,100, 272.6, 

KFLV The Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Church of Rockford, 1503 Fourth 
Avenue, Rockford, Il., 100, 1,310, 228.9. 

WFBJ-—St. John’s University, College- 
Ville, Minn, 100, 1,270, 236.1, 

WCWR Chester Wo neen, 
fayeite Street, Fort Wayne, 
1,280, 234.2, 

WKBH—Callaway Musie Co. 221 Main 
Street, La, Crosse, Wis., 500, 1,200, 249.9. 

WJAG—Norfolk Dailv News. 114 4th 


1729 


Tid, 


La 
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Public Health 


President Dalton Favors Reallocation 
Of Vessels of American Merchant Lines 


Urges Assignment of Passenger Vessels to United States 
Lines and Cargo Carriers to Norfolk. Operators, 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


visement the proposed consolidation of 
the passenger vessels of the Merchant 
Line with the United States Lines, the 
Board heard argument on the application 


| of the Southgate Marine Corporation of 


Federal Action 


| 310, 


50, | 


Norfolk, Va., for allocation of the 
cargo ships of the Merchant Lines, which 
also are operated by the Winchester 
Company. F 

Proponents for the transfer, 
senting the cities of Norfolk, Richmond 
and Newport News, stated that 40 per 
cent of the freight carried by the five 
cargo vessels emanated from their ter- 
ritories, and was supplied for shipment 


repre- 


five | 


at Hampton Roads, while the remaining , 


60 per cent was divided between Balti- | 
more, Boston and Philadelphia. They 
contended that Norfolk was the logical | 


home port for these vessels. 

Mr. Smull, testifying before the Board, 
contended that President Dalton desired 
the consolidation of the five passenger 
vessels of the American Merchant Line 
with the United Line because 
“such a consolidation would the 
commissions now being paid the manag- 
ing operator of the American Merchant 
Lines. In other words, the change is pro- 
posed to save the Government money in 
the operation ofthe North Atlantic serv- 
ice. 

Regarding the 


Siates 


Save 


request made my the 


Health Officers Sent 
Into Flooded District 


‘Taken to Pre- 
vent Epidemics Along 


Mississippi. 


Officers of the Public Health Service 


| have been assigned to relief duty among 


flood refugees in the ‘states along the 
Mississippi River, under the direction of 
Senior Surgeon John MeMullen, who is 
cooperating with Henry M. Baker, of the 
American Red Cross at Memphis, accord- 


| ing to a statement on April 25 by the 


| officials 


| on April 22. 


Acting Surgeon General of the Health 
Service, C. C. Pierce. 

This action was taken after a. meeting 
called by President Coolidge on April 22, 
when Dr. Pierce and Admiral Bullard, of 


the Coast Guard, were designated by the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, as members, from his Depart- 
ment, of the Permanent Flood Relief 
Committee, holding daily meetings with 
of the Red Cross. 

Send Agricultural Advisor. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
announced orally that C. W. Warburton, 
in charge of the Department’s extension 
work, has been sent to the flood area as 
an agricultural advisor. 

The full text of the 
Public Health Service 

At the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, officials of the Public 
Health Service attended the conference 
called by the President which took place 
in the Red Cross Building in Washington 
The Secretary of the Treas- 


statement of the 
follows: 


| ury designated the Acting Surgeon Gen- 





eral of the Public Health Service and 
Admiral Bullard of the Coast Guard as 
members from the Treasury Department 
of the permanent flood relief committee 
which is holding a daily meeting at 10 
a. m. with officials of the Red ross. 
The Public Health Service has assigned 
one of its senior officers to Memphis 
in connection with flood relief work. 
Telegrams Sent State Officers. 
Telegrams have been sent to the State 
health officers of Tllinois, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, in regard to the method 
to be followed by State Heatlh Officers 
in coordinating flood relief work. The 
telegrams sent to these officers read as 
follows? 


“Senior Surgeon John McMullen as- 
signed to cooperate with Henry M. 


Baker, National Disaster Director, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, at Memphis, Tenn., and 


| to serve as liaison officer between State 


health officers, Public Health Service, 
and other agencies in connection pre- 
vention spread epidemic diseases in 
flooded areas. Request vou communicate 
direct with him at Memphis, regarding 
any assistance needed from Public Health 
Service, He will also endeavor act as 
your representative in securing from 
Red Cross and other agencies such other 
asistance as you may need in present 
emergency.” 

Two additional medical officers have 
been directed to report to Senior Surgeon 


McMullen for assignment to duty under | 


his direction. Other medical officers and 


| sanitary engineers will be assigned to 


flood relief duty by the Public Health 


| Service as the necessities may require, 





far as the Public Health Service 
is able to meet the demand for help. 


in so 





Street, Norfolk, Nebr.. 500, 1,110, 270.1. 

KOCW—Oklahoma College for Women, 
1800 S. 18th Street, Chickasha, Okla., 
500, 1,110, 270.1. : 

WDAG—Mr, J. Laurance Martin, 605 
E. 4th Street, Amarillo, Tex., 500, 1,- 
140, 263. 

WLBT—Mr. Harold Wendell, 317 E. 
North Street, Crown Point, Ind., 100, 1,- 
228.9. 

WMBD—Peoria Heights Radio Lab., 
107 E. Glen Avenue, Peoria Heights, Il, 
250, 1,080, 277.6. 

KGBX—Foster-Hall Tire Co., 1221 
Frederick Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo., 100 
860, 348.6, 

WOKT 


’ 


Titus-Ets Corp., Broad 


65 


Street, Rochester, N. Y., 500, 600, 499.7. | 
Hill | 


KWLC -Luther College, 600 
Street, Decorah, Towa, 500, 700, 428.2. 


WDGY- Dr. Geo. W. Young, 909 W. 
Broadway, Minneapolis, Minn., 500, 1,- 
140, 263.0. 

To be continued in the issue of 

April 27 





| 


! we all ought to desire. 


| merce 





Southgate Company for acquisition of 
the five cargo vessels of the Merchant 


Lines, Mr. Smull declared that it has 
been his understanding that the Ship- 
ping Board frowned on their operators 
handling foreign tonnage. 
Agents of Foreign Lines. 
“We understand,” he said, “that the 
Southgate interests are agents for 


foreign flag companies. If correctly in- 
formed, among the foreign 
which they act as agents 
freight for general cargo vessels are the 
following: Kerr; North German 
Wilhelmsen Lines and the Peruvian 
Steamship Company. 

“These lines of foreign-flag ships op 


lines for 


and solicit 


| erate in competition with Shipping Board 


tonnage and privately-owned American 
steamship As you know 
we operate only American flag vessels.” 

Mr. Smull declared that his company 
has confined itself exclusively to the op- 
eration of American 
has heretofore shown beyond any doubt, 
our sincere desire to purchase the Ameri- 
can Merchant Lines, charter the United 
States Lines, and construct with a large 
investment of private capital, new ves- 
sels to balance the existing fleet.” 

In this connection, Mr. Smull said that 
he desired to go on record on behalf 
of his company “that we look forward 
in the near future to making a proposal 


owned lines, 








Kthnologists Leave 
For Arctic Isle to 
Study Ancient Man 





Investigators Begin Trip in 
Effort to Trace Route of 
Migration From Asia 
to America. 


The Smithsonian Institution has an- 
nounced the dispatch of an expedition to 


Alaska for an investigation with a view 


Lloyd; | 


to determining if possible the routes of 
migration of prehistoric man from Asia 


| to America. 
' The full text of the Department's 
statement follows: 

Two ethnologists of the Smithsonian 
Institutoin have left Washington for 
Alaska to seek for remains of ancient 


; are Henry 


flag vesesls, “and | 


for the outright purchase of the Ameri- | 


can lines, passengers and cargo vessels, 
on terms advantageous to the Govern- 
ment.” 


Defense of Nationals 
Sole Policy in China 


Senator Borah Discusses Situa- 
tion in Orient in Address 
in Brooklyn. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
If there be those 


man and study contemporary races. They 
B. Collins, Jr., and T. Dale 
both of the National Museum 
under the Smithsonian. Their expedition 
is the first step in the fulfillment of the 
Smithsonian plan for systematic investi- 


Stewart, 


gation in Alaska with a view of discov- 
ering if possible routes of migration of 


prehistoric man from Asia to America. 
This plan was developed as the result of 
the survey of Alaska made last summer 


by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka under the auspices 


of the Smithsonian’s Bureau of Ameri- 
can. Ethnology. 

The two investigators will do their 

| main work this summer on Nunivak 


formation of any sort exists. 


| of 


who want a torn and dissevered China, | 


we do not. If there be those who want 


Island, an isolated spot on the edge of 
the Arctic, about which no scientifie in- 
To reach 
the island the Smithsonian men are de- 
pendent upon the courtesy of the Bu- 
reau of Education, whose boat stops 
there. They do not know how they will 
get away from the island no 
call there regularly. 

Dr. Hrdlicka, while making his sur- 
vey last summer, found that the natives 
Nunivak represent one of the most 
conservative Eskimo groups left. The in- 
| vestigators hope to get from them, con- 
sequently, tribal lore which other 
Alaskan Eskimos have forgotten. Many 
old sites also are reported on the island, 


boats 


as 


a weak and exploitable China, we do | and these will be excavated. 

not. If there be those who feel uneasy The expedition is being made possible 
as to the effect of setting up a strong | by aid from the Bureau of American 
nation in China, we do not. But in say- | Ethnology, the National Museum, the 


ing this, I do not regard our attitude as 
a selfish attitude. It is in the interest 
in the long rua of all foreign powers 


and of the whole world that China be re- | 


be 
of 


lieved of her unfair treaties and 
helped to establish her position 
equality with the other nations. 
Vital to World Peace. 

Our long established — policy 
China has been that of friendly coop- 
cration. We have stood for the integrity 
of China. The grip of war is now upon 
that great Many things will 
happen and many things will in the fu- 
ture huve to be adjusted because of these 
happenings. I venture the opinion that 
there nothing more vital to world 
peace, to say nothing of trade and com- 
in the Orient, than that’ China 
should become united and strong and 
take her rightful place among the na- 
tions. 
to assist in bringing that about will not 


people. 


is 


only be to our interest as a nation and | 


as a people, but in the interest of com- 
merce and trade and peace on two con- 
tinents. 





Low Summer 


Excursion Fares 


-{ Effective May 15th }- 


toward ¢ 


Everything we can reasonably do | 


American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science and the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. . 






World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange Pl. 4» New York City 


































| Sunset 
Limited 


to 


New Orleans —San Francisco! 
The road between is a trail of history, 
romance, adventure on the palatial 
Sunset Limited, the choice of trans- 
continental travelers. 
veniences — barber, valet, bath, maid, 
manicure, hair dresser and ladies’ 
lounge. Through dining car and 
observation car’service. 
New Orleans daily at 10:40 a. m., 
arriving San Francisco 8:15 a. m., 
third day. Another fine train, The 
Argonaut, leaves New Orleans daily 
at 11:00 p. m. 


Modern con- 


Leaving 


This way you can stop over at New 
Orleans, Houston, Galveston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix 
and Los Angeles. 


While in the West, leisurely see the 
whole Pacific Coast via Southern 
Pacific Lines. 


AFTER CALIFORNIA, THEN HAWAII, AUSTRALIA, THE ORIENT 


Southern Pacific Lines 


A. J. POSTON, General Agent, 
Room 46¢, Southern Bldg., Fifteenth St. at H,N. W., Phone: Main 2246 
Washington, D. C. 
Other Offices: 
165 Broadway and 531 Fitth Avenue, at 44th St., New York, 


33 W. Jackson Biyd., Chicago. 


Pan American Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La, 
Southern Pacific Blidg., Houston, Texas. 
Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Southern Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Seeds 
Truck 


Farm Conditions 
Are Favorable on 
Irrigation Projects 


Resume of Agricultural Sit- 
uation Is Issued by 
Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 


In a resume, just issued, of the March 
agricultural conditions on its irrigation 
projects, the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, states that the 
lettuce crop on the Yuma Project in 


Arizona and California was at its peak | 


during the month. : 
Favorable lettuce prices during the 
last week of March, the Bureau says, 


gave the only profitable returns of the | 


season to the growers. After the dom- 
inating Imperial Valley crop is nearly 
exhausted, it explains, is the only time 
that the market will give a substantial 
return to the Yuma valley. 

Agricultural conditions in general ap- 
pear to be favorable on all the reclama- 
tion projects. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The following statement gives agri- 
cultural conditions on the irrigation proj- 
ects of the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, at the close 
of March, 1927. 

Lettuce Prices Good. 


Yuma Project, Ariz.-Calif—The let- 
tuce crop was at the peak during the | 


month, the shipments being larger than 


during thé earlier part of the season. | 


Lettuce prices were very good during 
the last week, which is about the only 


time this season when the returns gave | 


a profit to the grower. The Imperial 


Valley lettuce crop dominates the mar- | 


ket and after their crop is nearly ex- 


hausted is the only time that the mar- | a 
| Thumb Creek, near latitude 56 degrees, 


ket will give a substantial return to this 


valley. The cutting, baling and shipping | 


of alfalfa continued strong all month; 
the shipments were very large, but the 
price dropped very materially. Plant- 
ing of cotton took place during the 


month and a large acreage of the crop | 
Planting of melons continued | 
all month and this year’s crop is the | 
At | 
the end of the month the total acreage | 
in watermelons was 33 and cantaloupes | 
During the month of March on ! 
the Yuma Mesa there were 1,400 field | 


is 


up. 


largest ever planted on the project. 


3,200. 


boxes of grapefruit picked, which about 
cleaned up this year’s crop. 
cars of grapefruit were shipped this 
season. Next year’s crop will probably 
amount to 75 or 100 cars. New growth 


started during the month. The general | 
appearance of all the orchards was bet- | 


ter than fr two years, and all orchards 
seemed to be in excellent condition. 
Weather Favorable. 
Orland Project, Calif—Almond, apri- 


cot and prune trees were in bloom during j 
Weather conditions were | 


the month. 
extremely favorable for 
during the period of bloom. 


pollenization 
Indications 


almonds and apricots, but a heavy yield 
of prunes is anticipated. 


Alfalfa made rapid growth; the first | 


crop will be ready for cutting during the | shipments from the project during the 


middle of April and a heavy tonnage 
is expected. There was no change in 
the price of alfalfa or milo. 


9° 
~ 


cents and 7 cents in price. 
were featured by a consignment of 30,- 
000 pounds of fig jam, a product of the 
local Kadota Fig Preserving Plant dur- 
ing the 1926 season, to the United States 
Forest Service at Missoula, Mont. Grain 
shipments were light, consisting of only 
two cars of barley and one of milo. 
Grand Valley Project, Colo—Land 
was being prepared for the season of 
1927 at the end of March. A consid- 
erable acreage of early potatoes had 
been planted, as well as a small amount 
of beets and spring grain. The soil 
was in fine condition for the planting 


of all crops and most seed will germi- | 


nate without irrigation. 
Wheat Market Steady. 
Uncompahgre Project, Colo. — The 


wheat market remained steady during | 


the entire month at a price ranging from 


$1.60 to $1.70 per hundredweight, for | 


the hard varieties, and from $1.35 to 
varieties. The potato market also re- 
mained steady during the month, the 
price offered ranging around $2 per 
hundredweight. 
practically 90 per cent of the stored po- 
tatoes had moved to market. 
ment was made that an additional pay- 


ment of $0.50 per ton would be made to 


the growers of the 1926 crop on or about | 


April 1. This payment brings the price 
paid to date for the 1926 crop to $7.50 
per ton. 

Boise Project, Idaho.—Spring grain 
was seeded early, but advanced slowly 
on account of the cool weather. 


damage seemed less likely than usual. 


There was little loss to alfalfa or grain | 


during the past winter on account of 
severe cold. Prospects indicated large 
plantings of potatoes and truck crops on 


account of the liberal water supply in | 


prospect. 
Farmers Are Busy. 
Minidcka project, Idaho. — 
were very busy in the fields during the 





Wheat ad- } 
vanced 17 cents per bushel and barley | 
Shipments | 


It was estimated that | 


Announce- | 


Fruit | 
buds were being held back and frost | 


Farmers 


| stands reported. 


month, and large plantings of grain had | 


already been made. 
were very favorable at the end of the 
month. The following prices on staple 
produets were offered by local dealers: 


Seeding conditions | 


| to $39 per ton. 


Barley, $1.25 per hundredweight; Pota- | 
toes, Rurals, $1.85, sacked; Gems, $2.15, | 


sacked; Wheat, Diclow, $1.60 per hun- 
dredweight; Oats, $1.25 per 
weight. 


hundred- | 


Milk River project, Mont.—The price | 


paid for hay continued high, and at the 
end of the month Ititle remained upon 
the project in addition to that required 
to carry through until the new crop is 
harvested. The price of wheat was gen- 
erally on a decline, but shipments re- 
mained about normal. Beet growers’ con- 
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Agriculture 


Geographic Board Renders Decisions 
Fixing Correct Names for 32 Points 


Request for Information Came Mostly From Various 
Departments of Government, Chairman States. 


The United States Geographic Board 
has announced the rendering of decisions 
fixing the names of 32 geogtaphic points 
in the United States. It was explained 


orally by Frank Bond, chairman of the | 


Board, that the requests for the deci- 
sions come mostly from the various De- 
partments of the Government. 

The decisions follow in full text: 

Awatubi; creek, Coconino County, 
Ariz., entering west side of 
Gorge, Grand Canyon, between 
gunt Butte and Awatubi Crest, 
latitude 36 degrees 14 minutes. 

Boundary; ridge, Coconino County, 
Ariz., forming the north boundary of 
the Grand Canyon, west of Marble Gorge, 
near latitude 36 degrees 19 minutes. 
Descriptive name. 


near 


Cacoosing; creek, Berks County, Pa., | 


tributary on southwest bank of Tul- 


pehocken Creek, and separating Lower | 
| Heidelberg Township 


from 
Township. (Not Gogoosing.) 

Carbon; creek, Coconino County, 
Ariz., entering Marble Gorge, Grand 
Canyon, on the west side, near latitude 
86 degrees 09 minutes. Carbon Butte 
lies between the two north forks of this 


Spring 


stream. 


Tributary of Florida River. 
Econlockhatchee; river, in — 
and Seminole Counties, Fla., rising in 
southeastern part of Orange County and 


flowing north and east into St. Johns | 


(Not Con- 
Econlock- 
Econtock- 


River, Seminole County. 
toohatchee, Econlochatchee, 
hatchie, Econtochatchie, nor 
hatchee.) 

Gray; glacier, southeastern Alaska, 10 


miles northwest of Hyder, head of Port- | 


land Canal, draining to north bank of 


longitude 130 degrees 10 minutes. So 


named in reference to the gray bowdlers | 


of which its moraine is composed. 

Greenpoint; glacier, 12 miles north- 
west of Hyder, head of Portland Canal, 
southeast branch of Through Glacier, 
near lat. 56 degrees 01 minute, long. 
130 degrees 18 minutes. The shoulders 
on either side where it joins the main 
glacier are marked by a green covering 
of trees. 

Hinckley; peak (Mount Hinckley), 4,- 
615 feet high, southeastern Alaska, 212 


i | miles southwest of Hyder, head of Port- 
Sixteen | 


land Canal, near lat. 55 degrees 55 


minutes, long. 130 degrees 03 minute. | 


After Earl Hinckley, of Hyder, who, in 

the summer of 1926, was killed by a 
fall from a cliff 0: this peak. 
Canyon in Arizona. 

Kwagunt; canyon, of Kwagunt Creek, 

Coconino County, Ariz., entering Marble 


| Gorge of Grand Canyon on west side, 


near lat. 36 degrees 15 minutes. 
Malgosa; creek and canyon, Coconino 


as had been anticipated. and at the end 


0 : . | of the month the contracted acreage had 
were that there will be a light crop of | not yet reached the acreage harvested 


| during 1926. 


However, a considerable 
increase in contracted acreage was ex- 
pected before seeding time. Carload 


month were as follows: 
3d, and flax, 1. 


Sun River project, Mont.—There was 
considerable work going on in market- 


Hay, 50; wheat, 


ing crops, particularly alfalfa and haul- } 


ing all surplus wheat to the elevators. 
Carload shipments from the projects dur- 
ing the month were as follows: Simms, 


| 13 cars hay, 2 cars potatoes, 2 cars hogs; | 


o> 


| Fort Shaw, 19 cars hay, 14 cars wheat; 


Fairfield, 14 cars wheat, 3 cars alfalfa. 
Alfalfa Well Advanced. 
Carlsbad project, N. Mex.—Consider- 
able progress in spring seading of al- 
falfa and oats had been made with good 


falfa hay was well advanced for this 


season of the year at the end of the | 


month. Old alfalfa was selling from 


' $10 to $14 per ton, depending upon the 


grade. Plowing was quite generally com- 
pleted early in the month. 
and general preparation for the cotton 


crop were started about March 25, and | 
| were well in progress at the close of the 
x‘ : : ’ p 0 | month. 

$1.45 per hundredweight, for the soft | 


Rio Grande project, N. Mex.-Tex.— 
Considerable new alfalfa was _ being 
planted and some grain, but cotton is 
again to be the big money crop. This 
was concurred in by the Agrciulture 
Economic Survey Committee. 

Klamath project, Ore.-Calif.—Spring 
plowing was well under way. 

Belle Fourche project, S. Dak.—Spring 
farm work made a beginning during 


| March and limited areas of wheat had 


been seeded. Beet ground preparation 


| was active and under the direction of | 
| able field men made an auspicious start 


in providing the best possible conditions 
for growth. 
Crop Prospects Fair. 

Okanogan project, Wash.—At the end 
of the month apple prices remained good 
with practically all of the apples sold 
and shipped. Crop prospects for the 
coming year were fair with probability 
of better ‘prices. 


Yakima project, Wash.—Pruning was 


completed the early part of the month 


and at the close a start was made on 
was 
Potato prices showed some | 
advance, with good demands, from $35 
| Apple prices showed an 
advance during the month; 
extra fancy Winesaps were selling for 
$1.65 to $1.90 per box, fancies $1.65 to 
$1.70, and “C” grade $1.35 to $1.50; fancy 
Newtons $1.40 and Rome Beauties $1.50 
| per box. 


the dormant spray where water 


available. 


appreciable 


At the end of the 


age in the Yakima Valley. 


Shoshone project, Wyo.—An increased 
sugar beet acreage was expected this 
believed that other 
row crops also would be increased, all 
Optimism 
over the farming possibilities is the pre- 


year and it was 


at the expense of alfalfa. 


tracts were not being obtained as rapidly | vailing situation. 


Marble | 
Kwa- | 


Orange | 


The first crop of al- | 


Irrigation | 


month 
there were 1,660 cars of apples in stor- 


County, Ariz., entering the west side of 
Marble Gorge, Grand Canyon, on south 
side Malgosa Crest, near lat. 36 degrees 
15 minutes. 

Morrilton; city, central 
county seat of Conway County. 
| Morrillton). 
| Nankoweap; canyon, of Nankoweap 
| Creek, Coconino County, Ariz., entering 
! Marble Gorge, Grand Canyon, on the 
west side, near lat. 36 degrees 18 min- 
utes. 4 

Nankoweap; mesa, Coconino County, 
Ariz., west side of Marble Gorge, Grand 


(Not 


Canyon, bounded by Kwagunt Canyon | 
36 | 


near lat. 
to 36 degrees 


and Nankoweap Canyon, 
' degrees 15 minutes 
minutes. 


18 
| 
Calif., a summit over 3,400 feet high, on 
northwest slope of Mount Diablo, near 
| lat. 37 degrees 53-minutes, long. 121 de- 
grées 55 minutes. 
| Leander Ransom, who, as deputy United 
States surveyor, established the Mount 
| Diablo base and meridian lines in 1851. 
Glacier in Southeastern Alaska. 
Red; glacier, southeastern Alaska, 7 
northwest of Hyder, head of Portland 
Canal, draining to south bank of Thumb 


| Creek, near latitude 55 degrees 58 min- | 


| utes, longitude 130 degrees 10 minutes. 
So named in reference to the red 
| bowlders of which its moraine is com- 
! posed. 

Scholfield; creek; Douglas County, 
! Oreg., tributary on south bank of Ump- 


| qua River, near Reedsport. (Not Scho- 


field nor Scofield.) After Socrates Schol- | 
| field, a pioneer exployer of that part of | 


! Oregon. 

Sixtymile; creek, Coconino County, 
Ariz., entering Marble Gorge on the west 
side between Awatubi Crest and Chuar 
Butte, near latitude 36 degrees 13 min- 
It is about 60 miles below 


| 

| utes. 
| Ferry. 

Through; glacier, southeastern Alaska, 

15 miles northwest of Hyder, head of 


| Portland Canal, a south branch of Chick- | 
a high | 


amin Glacier, extending over 
divide and for many miles down the 
opposite slope, near latitude 56 degrees 
01 minutes, longitude 130 degrees 20 
minutes. 

Tilted; mesa, Coconino County, Ariz., 


on west side of Marble Gorge, Grand | 


Canyon, between Nankoweap Canyon 
and Little Nankoweap Canyon, near lat- 
itude 36 degrees 18 minutes. Descriptive 
name. 


Vicente; point (Point Vicente), south- 


| west coast of California, Los Angeles 


County, 8 miles west of San Pedro, near | 
(Not | 


latitude 33 degrees 44 minutes. 
Vincent nor Vincente.) Named Point 
| Vincente by Captain Vancouver in 
| November, 1793, after “Friar Vincente 
| Sta. Maria of the Mission Buenaven- 
| tura.” 


Crater on Alaska Peninsula. 

Aniakchak; crater, 6 miles in diameter, 
Alaska Peninsula, Alaska, 25 miles 
| northwest of Aniakchak Bay, near lati- 
tude 56 
posedby R. H. Sargent, U. S. Geological 
Survey, whose party discovered it in 
1923. 


450 feet high, Alaska and British Colum- 


| bia, Canada, marking an angle on the bee ‘ j p | 
| Fifty Per Cent of Organizations te 

- |. Kets. 
| has never been current or else it has | 
| been forbidden by local regulation. 


international boundry 212 miles north- 
east of Kelsall River, near longitude 


Boundary Commission. 
Brundage; peak 
| 6,464 fet high, marking an angle on the 
international boundary east of Taku In- 


: International Boundary Commission. 

| Fremont Morse; peak (Mount Fremont 
| Morse), 6,732 feet high, Alaska and 
British Columbia, Canada, marking an 
| angle on the international boundary 
east of Taku Inlet, near lat 58 degrees 
| 23 minutes. After Fremont Morse, 
| United States section, International 
Boundary Commission. 

Peak Near Skagway. 

Hefty; peak, 7,047 feet high, Alaska 
and British Columbia, Canada, marking 
| an angle east of Skagway, near lat. 59 

degrees 27 minutes. After J. G. Hefty, 

United States section, 
' Boundary Commission. 

Hill; peak, 7,177 feet high, Alaska and 


British Columbia, Canada, marking an | 


angle on the international boundary east 


* Port Snettishan, near lat. 58 degrees. | 


i: Jesee Hill, United States section, 
International Boundary Commission. 

Kaibab; gulch, Kane County, Utah, on 

| Kaibab Plateau, draining to west bank 

of Paria River, near lat. 837 degrees 05 

| minutes, long. 112 degrees 00 minutes. 

| (Not Buckskin.) Name 
Prof. Herbert E. Gregory, geologist. 

| Keefe; peak, Pitkin County, Colo. Re- 


| corded as “Keeke; mountin” in decisions | 


June, 1923-June, 1926, second supplement 
to fifth report (revised), p. 17, which see 
for description. 

Creek in Northwest Oregon. 


Oswego; creek, northwest part Clack- | 
; amas County, Oreg., outlet of Oswego } 


| Lake to west bank Williamette River, 
| just south of Oswego City. (Not Sucker.) 
Raymond; peak, 6,620 feet 


boundary near Chilkat River and longi- 

tude 135 degrees 57 minutes. After 

| Raymond L. Ross, United States section, 
International Boundary Commission. 


| Silver Strand; falls, Mariposa County, | 


| Calif., south side Yosemite Valley, near 
; Old Inspiration Point and longitude 119 
| degrees 40 minutes. (Not Widows 
Tears.) Descriptive name proposed by 

| F, E. Matthes, U. S. Geological Survey. 
Van Wagenen; peak (Mount Van Wa- 


| genen), 7,038 feet high, Alaska and Brit- | 


| ish Columbia, Canada, marking an angie 
on the international boundary, 5 miles 
northwest of Chilkoot Pass, near longi- 
|} tude 135 degrees 22 minutes. After 
| James H. Van Wagenen, United States 
section, International Boundary Com- 
4 mission, 


Arkansas, | 


Ransom; point, Contra Costa County, | 


In memory of Col. | 


| lows: Mr. 


Live 


Stock 


| American Delegates 
To Poultry Congress 


In Canada Are Named 


Secretary Jardine to Head 
Group of 21 at World 
Meeting in Ottawa 
Next Summer. 


The American delegation to the 
World’s Poultry Congress to be held in 
| Ottawa, Canada, from July 27 to August 
4 have just been named by the Secretary 
| of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine. The Sec- 
| retary will head the delegation which 
consists of 21 members, eight of whom 
represent the Department of Agricul- 
| ture and 13 from the industry. Fol- 
| lowing is the list of Department of Agri- 
culture delegates: 

Mr. R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chief, Bureau of Animal Industry; Mr. 
Lloyd S. Tenny, chief, Bureau of Agri- 
| cultural Economics; Mr. E. W. Sheets, 
chief, Animal Husbandry Division, Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry; Mr. Roy C. 
Potts, chief Division of Poultry and 
Dairy Products, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Dr. Morley A. Jull, poultry 
husbandman; and Mr. H. L. Shrader, ex- 
tension poultry husbandman. 

Those representing the poultry in- 
dustry of the United States are as fol- 
Will Blackman, Freemont, 
Nebr., Live Poultry Shippers’ Associa- 
tion; Mr. George G. Broder, St. Louis, 


ter and Egg Association; Prof. L. E. 
Card, Agriculiural College, Urbana, 





| tion; Mr. 
| Nebr., 

; turers’ 
| Gordon 


| 
Lees | 


| R. 


| not be official delegates: Dr. 
| Howe, biological chemist; Mr. A. R. Lee, 


degrees 55 minutes. Name pro- | 


'Farm Associations 


| 
Ashmun; peak (Mount Ashmun), 6,- 


136 degrees 11 minutes. After R. N. Ash- 
mun, United States section. International 


(Mount Brundage). | 


. | buying. 
let, near lat. 58 degrees 16 minutes. After | whites 


rank H. Brundage, United States section, | 


International | 


proposed by | 


high, | 
| Alaska and British Columbia, Canada, | 
marking an angle on the international | 


Ill., president, Poultry Science Associa- 
F. E. Coatsworth, Lincoln, 
president, Incubator 
Association of America; 
M. Curtis, Dayton, Ohio, 
president, Poultry Publishers’ Associa- 


Mr. 


tion; Mr. L. B. Kilbourne, Chicago, II1., | 
United | 
States Egg Society; Mr. E. T. Lennan, | 
Quincy, Ill., president, Egg Case and | 


chairman, Board of Governors, 


Egg Case Filler Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion; Mr. W. F. Priebe, Chicago, IIl., 
president, United States Egg Society; 
Mr. T. F. Rigg, Fort Wayne, Ind., presi- 
dent, American Poultry Association; Mr. 
C. Stokell, Chicago, II. 
Dr. 


can Warehousemen’s Association; 


Leunis Van Es, Lincoln, Neb., president, | 


United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation. 

In addition, the following officials from 
the Department of Agriculture will at- 
tend the Congress, although they will 
Paul E. 


associate poultry husbandman; Mr. H. 
W. Titus, associate biological chemist; 


| Mr. J. P. Quinn, chief scientific aid; 
| and Mr. Sheppard K. 


Haynes, chief 


scientific assistant. 


Buy Cooperatively 


Purchase Seeds, Fertilizers 
and Other Articles. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
engage to some extent in cooperative 


majority buy commodities simply as a 


| side-line, their main function being co- 


operative selling. 

Cooperative purchasing was reported 
by 5,386 associations last year. Of this 
number 63 per cent bought feeds; 47 per 
cent, fuel; 30 per cent, containers; 20 
per cent, seeds; 19 per cent, fertilizer; 
15 per cent, building materials; 13 per 
cent, fencing material; 11 per cent, im- 

| plements and machinery; 7 per cent, 

hardware; 5 per cent, spray materials; 
and 30 per cent, handled miscellaneous 
commodities. 


to the cooperatives of any particular sec- 
tion of the country. 


| chasing, however, is found in Maryland, 
New Jersey, Kansas, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and North Dakota. 
than 60 per cent of the associations in 
these States purchase supplies for their 
members. 

Character of Purchases. 


the Middle Atlantic States bought largely 
feeds and fertilizers, and the associa- 
tions in the South Atlantic States, fer- 
tilizers and seeds. Those in the North 
Central States bought feeds and fuel 
largely, and those in the Pacific Coast 
| States containers, including barrels, 
baskets, bags, crates and fruit packages. 

By commodity groups, the percentage 
of associations reporting 
buying were as follows: Grain associa- 





58 per cent; forage crops, 50 per cent; 
poultry and poultry products, 39 per 
| cent; wool, 34 per cent; cotton and cot- 
ton products, 27 per cent; livestock, 23 
; per cent; dairy products, 18 per cent; 
| nuts, 13 per cent; and tobacco, 8 per 
cent. 


Area Planted to Cotton 
Reduced in Argentina 


A reduction of almost 35 per cent in 

; cotton area of Argentina for the present 
season, compared with last has just been 
reported to the Department of Agricul- 

; ture. The full text of a statement con- 
cerning the report follows: 

| Area planted to cotton in Argentina 
for the 1926-27. season is 177,284 acres 





Manufac- | 


vice | 


Some of them are formed ex- | a : 
| Mr. s . 8 w 
clusively for that purpose, although the | Ir. Caine said conferences will be held 


The associations in New England and | 


Mo., president, National Poultry, But- | 


| Agriculture tnder 
ent ti Me leeks, Danis, & 2 1 Sk 


| president, National Poultry Council; Mr. | 
| C. A. Norman, Knoxville, Tenn., presi- 


| dent, International Baby Chick Associa- | order made public on April 25 following | 


| an investigation of the activities of 12 | 


| continued 


| chaser of livestock, according to 
| order. 


The largest per- | 
centage of cooperatives engaged in pur- | 


Nebraska, | 
More | 


| 


cooperative | 
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Public Lands 


Delays in Planting Due to Wet Weather 
Viewed As Indicating Demand for Forage Of Elk in Wyomin g 


Department of Agriculture Makes Public Review of Seed 
Business for Week Ending April 16. 


| 


Delays in planting due to wet weather 
over the interior valleys and northwest 
section of the United States will prob- 
ably mean a heavier demand for forage 
and other late-sown crops than was 
anticipated by seedsmen, according to a 
review of the seed business for the 
week ended April 16, just made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
excessive rains and wet ground tended 
to curtail demand for seeds during the 
week. Prices for many seeds declined, 
while practically all others rethained un- 
changed from the previous week. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Extremely wet weather over the 
Northwest and in the Mississippi and 
Missouri River valleys had a tendency 
to curtail seed demand during the week 


ended April 16, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Be- 
cause of the many delays in field work, 


; seedsmen anticipate a turning toward 


forage crops and other late-sown crops. 
Demand For Clover Falls. 
Clover and alfalfa.—With the end of 





Markets Are Ordered | 


| and 85,300 pounds two years ago. 


To Stop Weighing Up | 


Secretary of Agriculture Di- 
rects Firms to Cease Refus- 
ing Live Stock Bidders 
to Participate. 


Certain livestock marketing practices 
against which no regulation has previ- 
ously been made by the Secretary of 
the Packers’ 
Act of 1921 will be 
after May 16 at 


Stockyards 


firms at the Buffalo market. 
The practice of “weighing up,” which 


~* | is forbidden in the Buffs rder ig- 
Sakai | ffalo order, desig 


secretary, Cold Storage Division, Ameri- | 


nated as Docket No. 189, consists of 


and | 581,800 pounds 
dis- | 
the | 
| Buffalo, N. Y. market is a result of an 





| last week’s price levels. 


the season for planting near at hand 
in most sections, demand for red clover 
seed fell off sharply. Prices of domestic 
seed averaged about $1.55 per 100 
pounds lower. Prices of imported were 
mostly unchanged. Stocks are regarded 
ample for any demand which may occur 
before another harvest. During the 
week about 123,200 pounds, subject to 
the Federal Seed Act was received at 
one Atlantic port from France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain. This compares 
with 132,000 the preceding week and 
378,400 the week before. During April 
1-15, 632,000 pounds was permitted en- 
try, compared with 532,900 last year and 
314,000 pounds two years ago. Imports 
for the period July 1, 1926-April 15, 
1927, amounted to 9,910,600 pounds, not 
including 504,200 pounds to be permitted 
entry after staining. Exports during 
March amounted to 154,203 pounds. 

Alsike clover shared a diminishing de- 
mand along with red clover and prices 
declined quite generally. April 1-15 im- 
ports amounted to 388,800 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,261,000 last year and 842,- 
100 two years ago. Imports for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1926-April 15, 1927, 
amounted to 3,786,600 pounds. 

White clover demand was poor to fair. 
April 1-15 imports aiaounted to 77,900 
pounds compared with 68,500 last year 


Imports of Sweet Clover. 
Sweet clover was in less demand than 
a week ago and prices continued to de- 
cline. April 1-15 imports of biennial 


white sweet clover amounted to 247,- | 
300 pounds compared with 184,000 last | 
Im- | 


year and 353,100 two years ago. 
ports for the period July 1, 1926-April 
15, 1927, amounted to 4,029,100 pounds. 
Lespedeza remained in fair demand. 
Alfalfa continued in active demand at 
Imports April 


' 1-15 amounted to 376,400 pounds (from 


Canada) compared w':h 399,900 last year 
and 84,000 two years ago. Imports July 
1, 1926-April 15, 1927, amounted to 4.- 
not 
pounds to be permitted entry after stain- 
ing. March exports were 862,841 pounds. 

Grasses.—Timothy demand remained 
quiet. About 16,200 pounds left one 
Atlantic port for Denmark. 


| ports were the smallest in years amount- 


filling orders from consignments, and | 
charging two commissions while acting | 


in the dual capacity of agent for both 


shipper or owner, and the ultimate pur- | 


cease and desist from failing or refusing 


the | 
The firms are also ordered to | 


to permit bona fide bidders in the usual | 


course of business to look at and bid 
on livestock consigned to the market 
agencies. 


Characterized as Important. 


ing to 1,774,410 pounds compared with 
2,250,571 last year and 
years ago. 

Redtop Prices Lower. 
Redtop prices sagged in a few mar- 
kets. March exports of “other grass 


seed which includes mainly redtop, Ken- | 
tucky bluegrass, and meadow fescue, | 


amounted to 138,984 pounds compared 
with the unusually large March exports 
of 434,601 pounds last year. 

Kentucky bluegrass was in fair to good 


| ——- and mostly unchanged in price 
| trom a week ago. Canada bluegrass was 


| in poor demand. 


The chief of the Packers’ and Stock- | 


yards 


Administration, John T. Caine, | 


characterized the order as “one of the | 
best pieces of work ever accomplished | 


by the Administration.” 

“Weighing up” is practiced at only 
four markets coming under the authority 
of the Administration, Mr. Caine said. 


| These are the Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, | 


Pa.; Cleveland, and Cincinnati, O., mar- | 


In other markets, the practice 


Investigation of Activities. 


Investigations have already been made | 
of the activities along the line of “weigh- | 
ing up” at the three markets mentioned, | 


soon at each of them in an effort to ac- 
complish discontinuation of the practice 
there without the necessity of ordering 
a formal investigation such as was held 
at Buffalo. No regulation will be pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
regarding the practice nor the outgrow- 
ing abuses of it until after these con- 
ferences have been held. 

The fact that the Buffalo firms, at 
first disinclined to give up the practice, 
agreed on April 18 to a local regula- 
tion far more stringei” in its effect than 
the order of the Packers’ and Stock- 


| yards Administration was pointed out by 


Purchasing activities are not confined | Mr, Caine in his oral discussion of the 


case. 

The full text of the statement 
of proceedings, findings of fact, 
conclusions and order of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on Docket 
189 will be published on April 27. 


| Russian Grain Procuring 


Shown to Be Improved 


Russian grain procuring has been im- 
proved during the latter part of March 
and first of April as compared with 
the preceding month,’ according to in- 
formation just received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and summarized in 
the following statement: 


ter the last of March and since the first 
of April due to better roads and favor- 
able crop prospects in southern Russia, 


tions, 86 per cent; fruits and vegetables, | according to a cable to the United States 


Department of Agriculture from the 
Agricultural Commissioner, G. C. Haas, 
at Berlin. During March only 741,000 





| short tons were procured as compared 
| with 1,083,000 short tons in February. 
| Mr. Haas states that this decrease was 
due chiefly to the small collections in the 
| eastern and southern regions. It is re- 
| ported that there are large stocks of 
grain in the Ural region. 


| or 34.8 per cent less than last year when 
| the cotton area was 272,000 acres, ac- 
| cording to a report from the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Cotton areas were decreased in all 
cotton growing provinces but the most 
important drop in area occurred in the 
Chaco district which is the most im- 

| portant cotton growing province 
Argentina. 


Russian grain procuring has been bet- | 


| 


| 





in | 


| 600 for perennial. 


Prices i 
~~ mostly $17-$19. vere ae 
rchard grass demand continued fai 
to good at firm pri vo i 4 ; 
received April 15. a oon 
Ryregrass prices were 
April 1-15 imports amounted to 500 and 
6,700 pounds, respectively, for Italian 
and perennial ryegrass compared with 
none and 34,600 last year and 32,000 and 
5,200 two years ago. Imports for the 
period July 1, 1926, to April 15, 1927 
were 79,200 pounds for Italian and 1,040,. 


unchanged, 


Prices for Turf Seed. 

Turf seed prices in principal markets 
were mostly as follows: German mixed 
oa ra Chewings fescue, $24 

; Sheep’s fescue, $25, $26; ¢ ‘i 
—s pod e, $25.50@$26; and red 

Miscellaneous.—Hairy vetch prices ad- 
vanced slightly. April 1-15" she 
amounted to 116,900 pounds compared 
with 218,000 last year and none the year 
before. Imports July 1, 1926, to April 
15, 1927, amounted to 17,720,900 for 
hairy vetch, 763,100 for common and 76,- 
400 for Hungarian. 

Rapeseed was unchanged in price or 
demand. April 1-15 imports were 128,- 
200 pounds compared with 218,400 last 
year and 826,300 two years ago. Im- 
ports July 1, 1926, to April 15, 1927, 


amounted to 5,819,80 pounds. 


Millett showed no improvement and 
prices of German and common were 
slightly lower. Stocks of Japanese were 
reported very light. 

Soybeans and Canada field peas ad- 
vanced slightly in some markets. Cow- 
peas were unchanged. 

Sudan grass was in greater demand 
and prices advanced in some markets. 





March ex- | 


2,723,009 two | 


| recommendations on this matter 
| by the recent Elk Commission, the Bio- 





herd as a whole. 


Irrigation 


Reclamation 


in Herds 


Increase 


| Declared Dangerous 


Starvation Is Said to Take 
Heavy Toll When Num- 
bers Are Too 
Large. 


A count of the elk in the Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, herd just made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State Game 
Commission of Wyoming, reveals that 
the number wintering near Jackson Hole 
this season was approximately that 
counted two years ago. The herd now 


| numbers 19,238 elk, a number danger- 


ously large for the preservation of the 
herd, although it is somewhat smaller 
than anticipated before the count was 
made. Starvation on a large scale is 
the danger which faces the elk when 
present in too great numbers. The full 
text of a statement by the Department 
follows: 

A count of the elk in the Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, herd has just been completed 


| by members of the Biological Survey and 


the Forest Service, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the State Game Cotn:@ 
mission of Wyoming, accompanied by 
representatives of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. 

Herd Numbers 19,238. 

Reports of the count to the Depart- 
ment show that the herd now numbers 
19,238, a total that is onlp slightly dif- 
ferent from the figures resulting from a 
similar count made two years ago. At 
the time of the count, the elk were on 
the feeding grounds of the winter refuge 
maintained by the Biological Survey. 
That the herds are still within the opti- 
mum number of 20,000, set by the recent 


| Elk Commission created by the Presi- 


dent’s Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 


| tion, came as some surprise to govern- 


ment officials. They state that in a dis- 
astrous winter six years ago thousands 
of elk died from starvation, leaving a 


| remnant of only 9,346, as noted in a 


including 344,100 | count then made under the same auspices 


| as the one just completed. A doubling 


of the nui! -~s between 1921 and 1925, 
when the couni showed 19,438, suggested 
that a continued increase might be ex- 
pected especially as recent winters had 
been favorable to the elk and compara- 
tively few had been killed by hunters. 
Study Is Necessary. 
Unexpected results like these, accord- 
ing to officials of the Biological Survey, 


| emphasize the necessity of a thorough- 


going study and general investigation of 
all conditions affecting the welfare of 
the great herds of elk of the whole 
Yellowstone region. Following out the 
made 


logical Survey is formulating plans for 
beginning the work. Information will } 
assembled regarding all factors affecting 


| fluctuations in the numbers of elk. 


Biologists of the Government point out 
that the southern Yellowstone elk in 
winter migrate for the most part south- 
ward to the vicinity of*Jackson, Wyo. 
Several hundred, however, have recently 
been reported west ofthe Tetons in Idaho, 


| and there is some intermingling east- 


ward in Wyoming with herds along the 
Wind and Green Rivers, which may ac- 
count for the apparent lack of increase 
in the numbers about Jackson. However, 


| an insufficient crop of hay produced on 


the elk range, even if supplemented by 
the purchase of hay by the State Game 
Commissions in ‘an unusually severe 
winter, could easily bring about a re- 
petition of former disasters, when an 
over-concentration of elk on limited 
areas exhausted for all of them the 
forage that would have’ supported 
normal numbers. 
Close to Danger Line. 

It is to prevent the starvation of elk 
by thousands, disasters that all but wipe 
out the heards, that the official and indi- 
vidual conservationists interested are 
working. Present plans gall for main- 
taining the Wyoming herd in numbers 
not to exceed 20,000 and preventing an 
accumulation of what could easily be- 
come an unwieldly surplus, threatening, 
through starvation on a large scale, the 
existence of the herd in even optimum 
numbers. The present count though not 
yielding the large figures that had been 
anticipated, shows that the Wyoming elk 
have for two years been close to the 
danger line in @bundance, a point b& 
yond which they can not advance with- 
out threat to the permanence of the 


If steers could vote they’d 
never go to market 


IF LIVESTOCK prices were as high as producers want 


them to be, few people could afford meat. 


Or, if meat 


prices were as’ low as consumers want them to be, 
farmers could not afford to raise livestock. 


_Prices seem high or low, depending on one’s view- 
point, but the ideal price is one which promotes a steady 


flow of maximum volume. 


Armour and Company is, in effect, a medium enabling 
the consumers and producers to get together on common 
ground and find the price at which meat shall sell. 


When prices are best for the greatest number, they 
are best for Armour and Company. 


ARMOU R ane COM PANY 
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Publications 


Attention Is Given 
Needs for Educating 


“Of Crippled Indians 


Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs Orders Survey of All 
Cripples of School 
Age. 


Stating that he does not Believe that 
the educational needs of cripples of 
school age on the Indian Resrevations are 
receiving the full attention they require, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Charles H. Burke, has di- 
ected a letter to all Indian Service Su- 
perintendents, requesting data on every 
child under their jurisdiction. 

Considerable attention is being given 
the educational needs of the deaf, blind 
and feeble-minded children on the Reser- 
vations, Mr. Burke says, but not enough 
to those of the cripples. Included in the 
requested data, he asks recommendations 
as to the trade or vocation each child 
might pursue to advantage with a view 
to making a living. 

The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

To All Superintendents: Considerable 
attention is being given the educational 
needs of deaf, blind and feble-minded 
children, but the office is not satisfied 
that the cripples of school age, that is 
6 to 18, are receiving the attention they 
require. Unless the child’s condition is 
such that he can not care for himself 
or his general health is affected to a de- 
gree where he should not go to school 
with other children, crippled children 
should be placed in some school. If they 
can not walk to and from a day school, 
but could profitably attend a boarding 
school, they should be enrolled. If their 
condition will yield to treatment, it is 
of the utmost importance that their per- 
sonal funds or, if necessary, tribal or 
gratuity funds be used to overcome this 
disability. 

In order that there may be a com- 
plete understanding betwen the office 
and superintendents, the following data 
is desired regarding each crippled child 
under your jurisdiction, prior to June 1, 
1927: Give name, age, nature of physi- 
cal defect, grade in school, if child has 
been in attendance, say what school at- 
tended, and give report and recommenda- 
tion of your agency physician. In each 
case say what trade or 
child might pursue to advantage with a 
view to making a living. 


Burke’s letter 


Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval Officers under 
date of April 20, 1927: 

Capt. Walter S. Anderson, to report on 
board the U. S. S. Litchfield on April 24, 
1927. 

Capt. Yancey S. Williams, det. command 
U. S. S. Huron; to U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hamilton V. 
Rec. Ship, New York; to U. S. 

Lieut. Comdr. Frederick G. Richards, ords. 
March 26, 1927, to U. S. S. Preston, re- 
voked; to continue duty U. S. S. Dale. 

Lieut. Allan D. Blackledge, det. U. S. 
S. Arkansas; to U. S. S. Mississippi. 

Lieut. Malcolm A. Deans, det. U. 
Reid; to U. S. S. Jefferson Burnes. 
Lieut. Wallace B. Hollingsworth, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z.; to VS 
Sqdn. 1, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. John H. Jenkins, det. U. S. S, 
Whipple; to U. S. S. Somers. 

Lieut. Theodore T. Patterson, det>U. S, 
S: Somers; to U. S. S. Whipple. 

Lieut. Arthur A. Smith, det. U. S. S. 
nessee; to U. S. S. Ramapa. 

Lieut. Meurice H. Stein, det. U. S. S. J. 
Francis Burnes; to U. S. S. Reid. 

Lieut. George H. Toepfer, to duty 
Lieut. U. S. S. Huron. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alvin D. Chandler, det. U. S. 
S. Barry; to U. S. S. Shirk. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Wells L. Field, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Sanford D. Fulton, det. from 
all duty; to resignation accepted May 31, 
1927. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Lucius K. Scott, det. U. S. 
&. Shirk; to U. S. S. Barry. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edward A. Solomons, det. 
U. S. S. Barry; to U. S. S#@herk. 

Ensign Francis W. Armentrout, jr., det. 
U. S. S. Texas; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Francis J. Ball, det. U. S. S. 
Sloat; to U. S. S. Barry. 

Ensign Homér O. Dahlke, det. U. S 
Dobbin; to U. S. S. New York. 
Ensign Tillett S. Daniel, det. U. S. 

s 


Bryan, det. 


Ss. S. 


Ten- 


First 


. & 


Maryland; to U. S. S. Nevada. 

Ensign Edward E. Gminder, det. U. 
Barry; to U. S. S. Sloat. 

Ensign Marcil E. A. Gouin, det. U. S. S. 
Shirk; to U. S. S. Barry. 

Ensign August W- Lentz, det. U. S. 
Oklahoma; to U. 8S. S. New York. 

Ensign James R. Linsley, det. U. S. S. Ok- 
lahoma; to U.S. S. New York. 

Ensign Barron G. Lowrey, det. U. S. S. 
Oklahoma; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Clifton B. Maddox, det. U. S. S. 
Vega; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Charles S. McKinney, det. 
all duty; 
1927. 

Lieut. Emil J. Stelter (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Med. School, Washington, D. C.; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lieut. Comdr. Benjamin G,. Gantz (S. C.), 
det. Navy Yard, New York: to Naval Pow- 
der Factory, Indianhead, Md. 

Lieut. Charles H. Breyer (S. C.), desp. 
ors. Feb. 17, 1927, modified; to Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco. 

Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of April 21, 1927: 

Capt. Henry E. Lackey, det. command U. 
S. S. Memphis; to Naval War College, New- 
port, R. I. 

Comdr. Isaac C. Kidd, det. command VU. S. 
S. Vega; to Panama Canal. 

Comdr. David A. Seott, det. U. S. S. Re- 
lief; to U. S. S. Omaha. 

Lieut. Comdr. Allen H. Guthrie, det. U. S. 
S. Huron; to Navy Yard, New York. 

Lieut. Comdr. Wallace L. Lind, to duty 
Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Beriah M. Thompson, det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Comdr. Philip R. Weaver, det. U.S. 
S. Hopkins; to command U, S. Preston. 

Lieut. Frank R. Dodge, det. Dest. Sqdns., 
Battle Fit.; to Dest Sad. 11. Battle Fly. 

Lieut. George R. Fairlamh, det. VT Sqdn. 
1, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.; to Inspr. of 
Nav. Aircraft, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lieut. Nelson N. Gates, det. U. S. S. Ten- 
nesee; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Castle J. Voris, det. U. S. S. New 
Mexico; to Naval Academy, Puget Sound, 
Wash, 

Lieut. Elery A, Zehner, det. U. S. S. Okla- 
homa; to U.S. S. Vestal. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Delwyn Tluatt, 
Sqdn. 11, Battle Fit.; to Dest. 
Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Frank M Laury,det. U.S. 
S. Camden: to c. f. o. U.S. S. Lexineten. 


~ Ensign Hampton M. Ericsson, det. U. S. 


Ss 
. Ss. 


from 
to resignation accepted June 1, 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


National Defense 


Children’s Bureau Is Criticized for “Invasion 
Of the Home” In Address By Senator Ba yard 


Organization Seeks to Control Children of the Country, 
Daughters of American Revolution Are Told, 


Control by the Federal Government 
of children of the United States has 
been attempted by the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Senator Bayard 
(Dem.), of Delaware, declared in a re- 
cent address before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. - 

Senator Bayard cited the activities of 

! the Bureau in the course of the child 
labor legislation as an example of this 
effort to obtain Federal supervision of 
functions which, he said, should rest with 
the States. 

The full text of Senator Bayard’s ad- 
dress follows: 

I know of nothing better which is go- 
ing on in our State today, I mean our 
country when I say our State, than a 
movement which originated in an ap- 
parently very simple thing, and that was 
the formation or institution, if you 
please, by Federal legislation of an or- 
ganization called “The Children’s Bu- 
reau.” Presumably that was founded 
| with the best of intent, with the best 
of thought, with patriotic purposes and 
so forth, apparently beyond criticism. 
But I think I can develop, I know I can 
develop and show to you how that has 
been mismanaged and how it has been 
perverted for the use of overthrowing 
individual liberty in this country. 

Invasion of Home. 

As I develop my theme I will show 
to you as women that it has gone so far 
as undertaking to invade the household 
and the family life, and unless we, the 
people of this country, are up and doing 
and stop the manifestation and the imag- 
inings of this operation, we may soon 
lose our liberty and become the slaves 
of bureaucracy. 

The Children’s Bureau! Why, that 
eSsarily so. Everybody 
The world couldn’t get along without 
them, and yet what happens? It was 
established in 1912 with an appropriation 
of some $20,000 (I speak in round num- 
bers and about exact) and apparently it 
was what I think Senator Borah called 
an insignificant little bureau that would 
never get beyond the $27,000 and would 
do little more than collect and dissemi- 
nate ‘statistics looking toward possibly 
the welfare of children. But mark you, 
by 1921 the appropriation for the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau had grown 10 
times as great, to $270,000. This little 
insignificant Bureau. 

Law Passed in 1916. 

It is your money and my money that 
goes to pay for that, but what were 
they doing during this time? Looking 
up statistics and publishing them abroad 
purely for the information of the 
mothers and fathers of this country look- 
ing toward the welfare of their children? 
Not so, not so for a moment. © They 
started in and the reason that they are 
down in the capital of the United States 
is so they can be closer to the Federal 
legislation, and the first thing they se- 
! cured was the first so-called Child Labor 
Law. It was found that they couldn’t 
get what they wanted in the several 
States, and this Bureau, this little, in- 
significant Bureau with a handful of em- 
ployes and officers, that it was self-suffi- 
cient enough to tell the people of these 
United States what they should do with 
their children, notwithstanding the fact 
that all of the 48 States had some form 





| dren. They had this law passed in 1916. 
| As you doubtless well know, the Su- 
preme Court, when the test came, deter- 
| mined that Congress had not the power 
to pass that particular law. Thereafter, 
| in 1919 I think it was, a second law was 
passed for the purpose of giving the 
grip of Congress upon this matter of 
child labor: That again was turned 
| down. 

Back of Movement. 

All during this period you read the 
records, you-read the committee hear- 
| ings, you *read all the outward mani- 
festations of what was going on, and 
you found that the Children’s Bureau 
was back of this entire movement and 
the whole thing was to give a control of 
Federal Government upon the children 
of this country, 

Having failed in the first Child Labor 
Law, having failed in the second Child 


* | Labor Law, then they brought forward 


the Child Labor Amendment which, as 
you know, was adopted by Congress in 
1924. I want to read you that for a 
moment. I think that but a very small 
fraction of the people of this country at 
first understood how potent and how far- 
reaching that amendment was. It is 
very simple in words. It is very short. 

“Section 1. That Congress shall have 
the power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the several 
States is unimpaired by this article ex- 
cept that the operation of State laws 
shall be suspended to the extent neces- 
sary to give effect to legislation enacted 
by Congress.” 

Cites Eighteenth Amendment. 

Let me pause for a moment to touch 
on the Eighteenth Amendment. I am 
not going to discuss it for a moment; 
that is not my point. The Eighteenth 
Amendment provided that there should 
not be made, transported or sold intoxi- 











S. Pennsylvania; to U. S. S. Sapelo. 

Ensign Henry Farrow, det. U. S. S, 
California; to U. S. S. Robert Smith. 

Ensign John C, Hammock, det. U. S. S. 
Paul Hamilton; to U.S. S. Melville. 

Ensign Stanley A, Williams, det. U. S. S. 
Chase; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Lieut. Comdr. Bertram Groesbeck. jr. (M. 
C.), det. Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z.; to 
Rec. Bks.. Hampton Rds., Va. 

Ch, Pay Clk. John J. S. Fahey, orders 
March 24, 1927, to U. S. S. Quail, revoked. 
to continue treatment, Nav. Hosp., Boston, 
Mass. 

Pay Clk. Smith S, Morrow, det. U. S. S, 
Galveston; to further obs. and treatment, 
Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C. 

Cant. Templin Morris Potts, U 
March 20, 1927, at Pasadena, Calif.. and 
Ch, Bosn. W. Edward O'Connell, S. N 
died April 14, 1927, at San Diego, 


S..N., died 


Calif. 


; appeals to everybody at first blush. Nec- | 
loves children. | 


} viduals in 





| of law regarding the regulation of chil- } 


cating beverage within the United States, 
and it gave Congress the power to pass 
the necessary legislation to see that the 
operation was accomplished. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States held 
in passing upon the several acts under 
the Eighteenth Amendment that Con- 
gress tends to carry out that operation. 
You know, among other things, it is said 
that Congress had a right to regulate the 
practice of medicine in so far as doctors 
might prescribe medicinal alcohol—not 
beverage alcohol; note the distinction. 
The amendment is in regard to beverage 
alcohol, but the Supreme Court has said 
that if in the opinion of Congress the 
regulation of medicinal alcohol will tend 
to restrict or in the opinion of Congress 


| 
to even prevent the manufacture, trans- 


portation or sale of beverage alcohol 
that Congress has a right to draw a dead 
line and absolutely prohibit the giving 
out of prescriptions or the affording of 
medicinal liquor to doctors, no matter 
how grave their illness may be. 

Gives Congress Power. 

By the same token, this particular 
amendment, this Child Labor Amend- 
ment, gives to Congress this same power 
and more than that, it gives to Congress 
the direct and definite power to override 
State legislation. So that if that amend- 
ment becomes a law, you will find that 
the Congress of the United States has 


power to regulate the entire life of a | 


child from the moment of its birth until 
it passes its eighteenth birthday. You 
know and I know that Congress doesn’t 
manage things; those are all managed 
through the bureaus, and you know and 
I know that Congress by and 
passes out in a board measure that reg- 
ulatory power or power within an official 
set-up to pass rules and regulations. 


That is a good deal of our trouble. | 


It does that in our Revenue Act; it 


does that in our Volstead Act. The whole 


thing is ruled by a Bureau, but under 
that form of bureaucracy the _ indi- 
that Bureau can come into 
your house and my house and they can 


| say how your children and my children 


shall be clothed. I am not joking about 
this; it. is a fact. 
medicine they shall take under certain 
circumstances. More than that, they 
will have the power to set their school- 
ing if they so see fit. Congress will 
have the power; you can’t get away 
from it. 
Appropriation Grows. 

All that has grown out of Senator 
Borah’s little insignificant Bureau in 
1912, the Children’s Bureau, with an ap- 
propriation of some $27,000. 

Then again, not satisfied, or may I 
pause for a moment and leave a prayer 
of thanks and say this to you, although 
probably most of ‘you know it. The 
Child Labor Amendment was passed by 
a substantial two-thirds majority in 
each house. It was sent out to the coun- 
try. It has been acted upon by nearly 
all the States and up to date, thank 
God, but five States have ratified it 
and some 30 have absolutely turned it 
down. When it was brought home to 
the motherhood of this country that 
their children were going to be interfered 
with as they might be interfered with 
under this operation by someone who 
they could not know and understand, 
someone against whom they could have 
no relief, some questioner unseen but 
still potent power from Washington 
would come down and go into their 
household and undertake to direct the 
raising of their children. Why you 
know it is like hitting against a rubber 
ball by the average citizen of this coun- 
try to exclaim or make any movement 
against bureaucracy. 

Al lthings, practically speaking, are 
situated here in Washington and here 
we are spread over hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles and -over a_ territory 
reaching from ocean to ocean and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and those 
people have no contact, no means of 
individual contact and yet this very same 
operation will give the power in that 
Bureau to have a direct control with 
the whole power of the United States 
back of it to make good their mandates. 

Bureaucratic Operation. 

There, if you please, is an operation 

of bureaucracy, but more than that. 


Although to my mind they had nothing | 


whatever to do with the Children’s Bu- 
reau, they took this opportunity, being 
next to Congress down here, to utilize 


' their money and publications, to utilize | 


the personnel of their bureau to go be- 
fore the various committees as such to 
get these various laws passed. 
passed the so-called 
Bill, the maternity act. That was 
passed in 1921. It was a five-year term 
act, and it is a curious thing, if you will 
pardon my being a little legal for a mo- 
ment, they start out from the very be- 
ginning and set up an appropriation and 


having set up that appropriation they | 


divide it over a certain term of years, 
five years, an® they say how it shall be 
appropriated, but I call to your atten- 
tion this particular thing. 
the insidious operation comes in. 


a right to enjoy a certain amount of 


money under the appropriations under | 
| the Sheppard-oTwner Maternity Act if 


they set up a form of procedure which 


is satisfactory to a committee practically | 


set up by the Children’s Bureau. 
Matching Propositions. 

Under the terms of that act it is a 
matching proposition. If a State may 
get so much assigned to it under the 
Federal Government proposition, it takes 
it and it spends $50,000 and the Govern- 
ment gives $50,000, but that means that 
the whole sum, the Federal sum and the 
State sum, must be spent under the reg- 
ulations not set up by the State, not set 
up by proper supervision given under 
our State laws or State police regula- 
tions but set up, if you please, by a com- 
mittee down here in Washington which 
shall tell the administration in every 


large | — ’ Say s 
| State in the Union that chooses to come | 


They can say what | 


They | 
Sheppard-Towner | 


This is where | 
The | 
people of your State and my State have | 


TUESDAY, 


Indian 


' Affairs 
| Officers Appointed 


To Consider Army 
Promotion Situation 


Major General Patrick Heads 
Board to Meet in Wash- 
ington Early in 
September. 


Appointment of a Board of General 
Officers of the Army, headed by the Chief 
of the Air Corps, Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, will meet in Washington early 
next September to “make a study of the 


pered by the influx of officers who re- 
maintd in the service after 


announced. 
A condition has developed in the com- 


plained by the ‘Department, whereby of- 
ficers are faced with the prospects of 
unusually long service in their present 
grades before being promoted, due to the 
congestion in the commissioned strength. 
The Board, whose appointment was an- 
nounced April 23, will study the situa- 
tion and submit its recommendations to 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 

In addition to General Patrick, the 
Board will comprise Maj. Gens. Hanson 
E, Ely, Preston Brown, Robert H. Allen, 





G. Booth. 
performed by the members of the Board 
| in attending the mectings of the Board 


; upon the conclusion thereof,” 
order, “are necessary in the 
service.” 


says the 
military 


ascents 


under that act just exactly what they 
shall do in the administration of that 
money. 


Children’s Bureau was ever estabilshed 
for that purpose? Why no. The very 


of the Federal Government to bear, and 


what is going on today, and they are 
seeking day by day to make it stronger. 
A few months since in Congress it was 


for five years. A bill was introduced 
to extend the appropriation for two years 
more, and it was fought. I had the honor 
of fighting against it. Finally a com- 
promise was made and the opponents of 
the bill agreed that they would accept 
an amendment which read in terms and 
substance that the Sheppard-Towner bill 
should absolutely cease to be a law on July 
1, 1927, which would be the fiscal year 
covering the two-year extension of the 
appropriation. 
Hopelessly Misinformed. 


gress who insisted that in spite of its 
very definite terms it was permanent 
legislation. Why? Because they had 
gotten the'spirt in their minds that there 
was a movement abroad in this country 
that the Federal Government, that the 


control that it couldn’t be shaken, and all 
that came about, as I see it, because the 
good people of this country did not 
understand what was going on. Even 
after the second Child Labor Law was 
passed the understanding of the people 
who sought to administer the law (that 
meant the Federal officials) was such 
that, bless your souls and bodies, they 
would go into women’s houses and tell 
them how to bathe their babies whether 
the mother wanted them to come in or 
not. That is a record. 

I think they are hopelessly misin- 
formed and I don’t think they conceive 
exactly what they are driving at or what 
will come if they keep it up, but they 
had an idea that because the power of 
the United States Congress was back of 





were back of them, they could do pretty 
much as they pleased, because who could 
say nay to the strong arm 
Sam? So they felt they could tell the 
mother how to 
seems absurd, but stop and think of it is a 
minute. 
State Lines Lacking. 

Liberty? Is that your conception of 
liberty? It that what our forefathers 
fought for that someone alien to us 
might go into the homes and tell the 
mothers how to bathe their children? A 
person from Massachusetts might go to 
a mother’s house in California for this 
baby-washing operation, because he is 


can be chosen from all over the country. 
Theoretically the Government knows no 
State lines in choosing its administration 
officials for the administration of bureau 
affairs. 
where it all leads to. 

One other phase and then I am 
| through. Growing out of this there 
| arose up a feeling in this country that 
because a grip had been secured upon 
Congress, because the success 
bureaucratic movement from a very small 
operation to a very large one, because 
it had eventually added a_ proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
| at least in so far as it passed both 
Houses of Congress, there is a move- 
ment on foot today to have an educa- 
tional operation in this country super- 
vised by the Federal Governmen‘. They 
started in a modest way. They are 
going to have, if they can get it, a de- 
partment of education with a member 
on the cabinet. You know and I know 
if they set up a department of educa- 
tion the next thing’ they will do is get 
up rules and regulations, and the next 
thing they will do is tell you that these 
rules and regulations are the best ever 





of a, b, ¢ state, or as many as you please, 
not to subscribe to and practice these 
regulations, because these high mentali- 


promotion situation in the Army,” ham- | 
the World | 
War, the Department of War has just 


missioned ranks of the Army, it was ex- j 


and in returning to their proper stations | 





- } 
Do you think for a moment that the | 


| wording of the act says it is for the pur- | 
pose of collecting and disseminating facts | 
concerning childhood and the administra- | 
tion of children but never to impinge | 
upon the parenthood and child life of the | 
several States, never to bring the power | 


yet that is what is happening. That is | 


found that this law would operate only | 


There were men on both floors of Con- | 


bureaucracy, if you please, had. such a | 


them, therefore, that the 110,000 people | tion spreading throughout the country, 


of Uncle | 


bathe the children. It | 





| life. 


a Federal official, and mark you, they | , : 
| stands for the perpetuation of the prin- 


| among other 
Stop and think of that. Think | 


| the great events or the individuals of 
| have a first duty before you 


of this | 
| tion of Independence, and keep the fire 





and there is a grave mistake on the part | 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Agate, James Evershed. A short view of 
the English stage, 1900-1926. (the to- 
day library.) 128 p. London, H. 
Jenkins, 1926. 27-7017 

Answer this one, one thousand questions 
and answers. 67 p. Racine, Wis., Whit- 
man publishing co., 1927. 27-7015 

Aston, Sir George Grey. The study of 
war for statesmen and ‘citizens; lec- 
tures delivered in the University of 
London during the years 1925-26.... 
with introductory address by the Right 
Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon... 
205 p. London, Longmans, 1927. 

27-6973 

Barny, Philip. White wings; a play, with 
an introduction by Donald Ogden 
Stewart. 204 p. N. Y., Boni, 1927. 

27-7023 

Best, Susie M. Altar candles. 78 p. Bos- 
ton, Badger, 1927. 27-7021 

Blakeney, Lena Whittaker. Ports of call. 
62 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1926. 27-7020 

Browning, Robert. Selected poems of 
Robert Browning, edited with an intro- 
duction by Lincoln R. Gibbs. (Modern 
readers’ series.) 453 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-7027 


Chief of Infantry, and Brig. Gen. Ewing | Buckle, Grace Wight. A cluster of lyrics. 


“Such journeys as may be | 


89 p. Lowell, Mass, 1926. 27-7029 
Bogart, Ernest Ludlow. ... Modern in- 
dustry, by .. . and Charles E. Landon. 
(Longmans’ economic series). 593 p., 
illus. N. Y., Longmans, 1927. 
27-5886 
Bowman, Charles Ellis. Manual and 
key, Principles of bookkeeping and 
business; elementary course, by... 
and Atlee L. Percy. 197 p. N. Y., 
American book co., 1927. 27-5896 
Carlyle, Thomas. Past and present; 
with an introduction by Julia Patton. 
(The modern eraders’ series). 341 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-7284 
Chemical rubber company. 
chemistry and physics; a ready-refer- 
ence pocket book of chemical and 
physical data. 11th ed. Compiled 
from the most recent authoritative 
sources, by Charles D. Hodgman... 
and Norbert A. Lange. 1011 p. Cleve- 
land, 0., Chemical rubber publishing 
co., 1926. 27-7273 
Cooper, Irving Steiger. Reincarnation, 
the hope of the world... 2d ed, 121 
p. Chicago, Theosophical press, 1927. 
27-7278 
Davis, Warren Jefferson. Highways and 


ties, the best minds from an educational 
point of view, certainly from their point 
of view, would tell us al lexactly how 
our children shall be molded, and God 
forfend the day when all the children 
of this country shall have their little 
minds placed in one and the same mold. 
That is exactly what would happen if 
this comes about, and that is on the 
books today, it is being pressed today, 
it is being presesd by people who think 
they are honest and I know they are 
honest, who think they are sincere, and 
I know they are sincere, who think they 
are patriotic, but they are not patriotic 
because they will not hark back as your 
organization harks back in its very basic 
principles to preserve the liberty for 
which our forefathers fought, the indi- 
vidual liberty. 
Abuses Are Cited. 


I know of nothing quite so outstanding 
in this country today that typifies the 


| power and the abuse with the resultant 
| harm as does the operation in regard to 


which I have been speaking tonight. It 
irradiates into every household and home 
in the land. It does come to a certain 
degree between every parent and child, 
not visibly as yet, if you please, and not 
harmfully as yet, but the potentiality 
and the power is there, and when it 
comes and finds its lodging and if that 
Constitutional amended is adoped, you 
will never take it off the books, and with 
the power to be given by Congress under 
that you have this bureaucratic opera- 


and as I said a moment ago, you might 
just as well try fight a rubber ball for 
all the good it will do you. 

Individual liberty? Why it would be 
nothing but a dream of the past, and all 
that our forefathers fought for, the es- 


| sential things they fought for, the love 


of liberty, the liberty of our fellow citi- 
zens would all be gone, and people that 
you know nought of although you might 
hear of them, people that you would 
never see would be ruling your family 
Is that American? Is that a prin- 
ciple, the principle of freedom, of 
liberty? 

Your organization, my good friends, 


ciples of American independence. You 
say in the terms of your charter that 
present duties you me- 
morialize by monuments and otherwise 


that time, but don’t you think that you 
do that, 
and that is to erect in your hearts an 
order of individual freedom and _indi- 
vidual liberty founded upon the Declara- 


before that altar burning at all times? 
It seems to me 
mission, and I know you will do it, but 
I want to call to your minds because I 
think the day is to come in this country 


} when too few of us view with alarm (as 


they say in the newspapers) what is 
going on in the public and in a legisla- 
tive way. And so, my message to you 
tonight is that you do two things: that 
you will erect or re-erect in your hearts 
the individual altar of liberty; and that 
you will keep its lamp burning, and that 
as you receive the torch of liberty from 
your forebears, you, during your life- 
time, will keep that torch bright, and 
when you hand it down to those who are 
to succeed you it will burn with even 
brighter, finer, more patriotic impulse 
than when you receive it at your own 
hands, 
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that is your greater ! 
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Regulations Issued 
By War Department 


\ For Rifle Matches 


Instructions in Marksman- 
ship to Be Extended to Cit- 
izens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of April 25 of the rules and regula- 
tions for the National Rifle Matches 
to be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, be- 
ginning September 1, as issued by 
the Department of War. 

The full text proceeds: 

14. Classification—After the national 
rifle match the teams shall be 
classified as class A, class B, class C, 

In each of these first 
there shall be listed 10 
in addition thereto such 


team 


or unclassified. 
three classes 


teams, and 


Corps, as would be entitled to such 
classification by virtue of their respec- 
tive total scores if there were but 10 
teams in each class. A distinctive badge 
will be awarded each member of each 
team in class A, class B, and class C. 
All teams not listed in class A, class B, 
class C shall be unclassified. 

15. For the awarding of the badges 
referred to above each team officer and 
for shall be 
awarded a badge. 


16. One trophy shall be awarded to 
the highest team representing the United 
States services, One trophy shall be 
awarded to the highest team from the 
National Guard or State troops of the 


| several States and Territories, including 


the District of Columbia. One trophy 
shall be awarded to the highest team 
representing the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps and the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. One trophy shall be 
awarded to the highest civilian team. 

Among the above-stated trophy teams 
the National Trophy shall be/awarded 
to the highest team, the Hilton Trophy 
to the second highest team, the “Sol- 
dier of Marathon” to the third highest 
team, and ‘*The Minuteman” to the 
fourth highest team. 


17. At least 50 per cent of the shoot- 
ing members of each team representing 
the several branches of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps shall be 
men who have never before shot as 
members of any national rifle team. 

No individual may be a shooting mem- 
ber or alternate on any national match 
rifle team representing any of the sev- 
eral branches of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps, who has hereto- 
fore shot on any national match rifle 
team in more than one of the three na- 
tional matches immediately preceding. 

To be continued in the issue of 

April 27. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 95 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Infantry. 

Capt. Ward M. Ackley, Fort Benning, Ga., 
to Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Maj. Elvid Hunt, Washington Barracks, 


| D. C., to Manila, P. I. 


Capt. Porter P. Wiggins, 
Ga., to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Capt. Peter P. Salgado, San Francisco, 
Calif., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Ordnance. 

First Lieut. Alfred Frederick Witte (Re- 
serve), to Cincinnati, Ohio, for training. 

Maj. Clark Shove Robinson (Reserve), 
Reading, Mass., to Washington, D. C, 

Other Branches. 

Capt. Frederick H. L. Ryder, Fort Riley, 
Kans., to Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. Col. George A. Hanvey, jr. Veter- 
inary Corps, to Army retiring board for 
examination. 

Maj. Maurice Robert Smith, Air Corps 
Reserve, Kansas City, Mo., to Scott Field, 
Illinois. 

Maj. Roland F. Walsh, Quartermaster 
Corps, Philadelphia, Pa., to Washington, 


Fort Benning, 


ar ao; 

Maj. Thomas W. Burnett, Med. Corps, is 
detailed as medical examiner and witness 
before Army retiring board to meet at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. James Flannery, Air Corps, 
Fairfield, Ohio, to San Antonio, Tex. 

First Lieut. Bruce CC, Hill, Air Corps 
(Corps of Engineers), is relieved from Air 
Corps and is assigned to Second Engineers, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Maj. Walter M. Krimbill, Judge Advocate, 
San Francisco, Calif., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Albert C. Arnold, Judge Advocate, 
Washington, D. C., to San Francisco, Calif, 

Capt. Lloyd R. Rogers, Ordnance, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Pig Point, Va. 

Maj. Gen. William Weigel, U. 8S. A, to 
Governors Island, W. Y., from leave of ab- 
sence. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Capt. George Read, jr., Inf., 2 months, 
12 days. 

Maj. Edwin B. Spiller, Fimance Dept, 1 
month. 

Capt. Thomas G, Tousey, Med. Dept., 2 
month, 25 days. 

Capt. George H. Pryor, Quartefmaster 
Corps, extended 1 month, 2 days. 

Maj. Harold R. Bull, Inf., 2 months, 14 
days, 

Kirst Lieut. Davies, Inf., 3 
months. 

Maj. Charles P. Gross, Engineers, 12 days. 

Lieut. Col. Harold E, Bullis, General 
Staff, 12 days. 

Lieut. Col. “Horace P. Sykes, Adjutant 
General, 2 months, 4 days. 

Capt. Milton B. Halsey, Inf., 2 days. 

Capt. Arthur Vollmer, Cav., 1 month, 
12 days. 

First Lieut. 
months. : 

Capt. Frederick W. T. Sterchi, 2 
5 days. 

First Lieut. Howard E, Pulliam, 2 months, 
15 days. 

First Lieut. 
month, 24 days. 
Capt. Stephen G. Henry, Inf., 3 months. 

: Retirements. 

Sergt. John Muckenhider, Cav., Fort Me- 
Dowell, Calif. 

Master Sergt. Benjamin F. Quigley, Cav., 
Monterey, Calif. 

Sergt. Charles Williams, Cav., Fort Riley, 
Kansas. . 

Tech. Sergt. William Kennedy, detached 
enlisted men’s list, Fort Defiance, Va. 

Maj. Harry J. Castles, Inf., Fort Mouf- 
trie, S.C. 

Capt. Gus &. 
Corps. 


Thomas H. 


Edward C. Johnson, Inf., 3 


months, 


Joseph A. Stuart, Inf, 1 


Kopple, Quartermaster 
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Held to Be an Association Taxable as Corporation 


—————— 
property and rights of the Company are 
the property of the trustees and they 

are the masters. 
“Second: The trustees in their collec- 
tive capacity shall be designated so far 


Patent 


Value T axa tl on 


Customs Rulings 


Appraisals 


Question of Tax 
On Sequestrated 
Property Is Argued 


Reasonable Reserve 
For Bad Debts Shown 
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Judgment Is Entered | 
For Tax Deficiencies 


Basis Lacking to Fix 
ooo. Depreciation of Patent 
Commissioner of Internal $i“ 


| Supreme Court Hears Case 


((ORPORATIONS: Corporation or Trust: Agreement of Creation.—An or- 
Where Respondent Claims 


ganization held, in view of agreement of its creation, to be an asso- 
ciation taxable as a corporation.—Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co. v. Comm’r. 


Revenue, as No. 


3527. 


or Bureau OF INTERNAL 
ENUE, Mum. 3527. 
A ruling on reserve 

der the 1921, 1924, 

Acts, has been issued by 


ror 
Internal 


for bad debts, un- 
1926 Revenue 
the Bureau of 


and 


Revenue, Mim. 552%. 

The ruling follows: 

To Collectors 
Internal Revenue Ag 
others concerned: 

In view the 
Commissioner in decision of the 
United Board of Appeals in. the 
case of the Transatlantic Clock & Watch 
Co. (3 B. T. A. 1064). taxpayers — 
adopting the reserve me thod of treating 
bad debts for taxable years coming un- 
der the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924 
are not required to de termine the amount 
that should reasonably have been set up 
at the close of the taxable year pre- 

to 


ceding that in which they elected t : 
and are not permit- 


Internal Revenue, 


in Charge, and 


of 
ents 
the 


acquiescence O41 


the 


of 


the reserve method, 
ted to deduct from 
that were outstanding 
such preceding year ere 
tained be worthless in whole or In 
part and were charged during the 
taxable year in which they elected to use 
the reserve method. 
Reasonable Reserve Allowed. 

For the taxable year in which the elec- 
method is made 
to such method 


se ol 


the cl 


were 


at 
and ascer- 


to 
off 


tion to use the reserve 
or permission to change 
is obtained, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the regulations, 
serve for bad debts may be set up and 
deducted. Under the reserve method, a 
reasonable addition to such reserve n 

be deducted for each subsequent year. 
What constitutes a reasonable reserve 


for bad debts or a reasonable addition | 


thereto must be determined in the light 
of the facts in each case. Consideration 
should be given to the volume of charge 
sales or other business transactions for 
the taxable year and the percentage of 
the reserve to such amount, the total 
amount of notes and accounts receivable 
at the beginning and close of the taxable 
the amounts of debts 
have been ascertained to be wholly or 
partially worthless and have’ been 
charged against the reserve account dur- 


year, and 


ing the taxable year. 

Articles 151 and 155, Regul 
should be followed in eases con 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

The question has arisen as to the right 


tions 69, 


ww under 


of taxpayers who filed returns for the 
wear 1921 or for fiscal 
in 1992 to change the method 

treating bad debts 


permission 


calendar 
ending 
previously 
without first 
the Comr 
Debts <Ascertained Worthless. 
Under the provisions of sections 214 
234(a)5 of the Revenue Act 
axpayers had the right to treat 


0 
used of 


obtaining from 


(a)7 and 


of 1921, t 


bad debts in either of two ways—(1) by | 


deducting: debts ascertained to be worth- 
whole or in part and charged 
the taxable year, or (2) by de- 
ducting a addition to a re- 
ve for bad debts. Articles 151 and 

55, Regulations 62, provide that for the 

r 192% ta s, regardless of their 

i prac may use 

the two methods, and that they 


se in 


less in on 


reasonable 


elect to 


will be required to continue the 
later years of the method so elected un- 
) to the 
from the Com- 


less permission to ¢ hange other 
method is first obiained 
missioner. Articles 151 and 150 
promulgated on 
d formal] 
Treasury 
to elect to 
of the two 
Where a 


caiendar year 


tions € 
1922, constitu 
taxpayers by 
their ri 
upon eltne 
above mentioned. 
taken for the 
upon the basis of 
tained to 


during the taxable year, 


not n 
Department 
treat bad 

methods 
deduction 
1921 


asceli- 


as to 


ree a 
debts 


was 
actual]; 
and charged off 


» taxpayer is 


debts 
be worthless 
1t rimissior 


not entitled, with¢ 1irom t 


Commissioner, to char 

method for the calen 

subsequent years. 

Returns for Fiscal Year. 
; ; 


4 rule, 


the 
AS I 


a general returns 
al years ending i 

returns filed 

fegulations 62 

fiscal 

ending 

previol 

the 


for t 


year 
method 
to elect 
methods 
first having 

the Commissioner, 
in the absence of 
iling the return, the return for 
fiscal Vear ending 
before February Pe 22, the ate 


for filir any 
on ol 


on 
which Regulath 
In case 
of time 


retul 


extension 
ers filed 
192? 


they 


ns for 
: ss 1q9 
fiscal Nee ain » Ico, 


erection as 


are 


deemed hav nade al to 
the method to be 1 
to the ther metho withou 
permission from t 

Any inquiries 
graph should 


mimeoe 


March 


i nat Duty Affirmed 


Vor Cervstal Necklaces 


April 25.—A 


LD. 


the collect« 


filed 


hicago, 


prot 


Go, of t 


New York, 
by the MeCournte) 


against tic ot 
certain rock cry 
overruled ina randed down 


Unit 
On entry, duly wa im} d 


by the Court. 
thereon at 


REv- 


William S. 
in | 


| of 


use ; 


eross income debts | 


| and declaration of trust 


a reasonable re- | 


which | 


| 


promulgated. | 


and cannot change | 


j or 


; der 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 
Value of Invention Right 
Was Not Proven. 


| ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER COMPANY, 


PETITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, No. 3683; BOARD OF 
TAx APPEALS. 


The organization in 
of the agreement of 
proven held to be an 
able as a corporation and a patent value 


was 
tax- 


creation, 
association 


its 


‘not proven was held properly excluded 


from invested capital 
Lercy Sanders for the 
DeLaney for the respondent. 


and profits taxes for 
1919, and 1920, the petitioner claiming 
a patent value as the for exhaus- 
tion deductions, and as to 
was a trust and not taxable 
poration. 

The full text of the 
opinion of the Board follows: 

Findings of Fact: In September, 1916, 
an Ohio corporation was organized called 

» Anderson Steam Vulecanizer Com- 
In 1919 an Indiana corporation of 
name was 01 zed. On De- 
1919, a so-called “agreement 
was made, and 
the name “Anderson Steam Vulcanizei 
Company” was recited and used as the 
designation of the so-called trustee. 


income 
basis 


as a cor- 


the 


findings and 


pany. 
the same 


cember 26, 


ran 
gani 


Thomas Bemis: became a stockholder of 
the Ohio corporation in June, 1917, and 
i were a patent and a small 


its assets 
machine shop. It was not in good finan- 
cial condition at that time. The busi- 
ness had needed money. and Bemis had 
loaned it some. Its capital stock at that 
time was $50,000 common and $500 pre- 
ferred. 

This stock was shown by the 
tion’s records to have been issued in 1916 
for a patent applied for but not yet is- 
Prior to the issuance of the stock 
had manufacturing 


corpora- 


sued. 
the 
vuleanizers, 
are unknown. 
sued in May, 1918, and was re 
tober 23, 1923. The was 
prove certain claims. 


Patent Reissued 
For Vulcanizer 


The reissue contains 


inventor been 
The patent was first is- 
ssued Oc- 


reissue 


the following: 


but the earnings therefrom ; 


j} until the final liquidation thereof. 


: .. | case of death, resignation 
this case, in view | 


as practicable as Anderson Steam Vul- 
canizer Company and under that name 
shall, so far as practicable, conduct all 
business and execute all instruments in 
writing in performance of their trust. 
“Third: (a) The trustees shall always 
be three in number and the _ trustees 
herein mentioned shall hold their office 
from the organization of the Company 
In 
or inability 
to act of any trustee, the remaining trus- 
tees shall accept any resignation and fill 
the vacancy. In case the remaining, trus- 
tees shall be unable to agree upon a suc- 
cessor or successors to fill such vacancy, 


| then such remaining trustees or trustee 


petitioner and | 


This case involved alleged deficiencies | fill such vacancy or vacancies. 


1918, | 


1920, that it | 


' of the 
| meeting select a new board of tr 


“Newton Merritt Anderson, of Indian- ; 


apolis, Ind., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Thomas Bemis, Sr., 


Anderson Steam Vuilcanizer Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., a real trust. 
“Vulcanizer: Original No. 
dated May 21, 1918, Serial No. 
filed April 10, 1916. Application for re- 
issue filed September 6, 1919. Serial No. 

322191.” 

The 
laration of Trust” 
“This agreement made this 26th day 
1919, by and _ between 
Sr.. Thomas Bemis, 
Jy., Lucette Ber Pearl Bemis, Ruth 
Bemis, and Julia E. Bemis, together 
with his their assigns, herein 
designated ubscribers” and Thomas 
Bemis, Sr., The Bemis, Jr., and Ruth 
Ber together with their successors, 

designated “Trustees,” 
1esseth, That Whereas the 
propose to transfer, assign and 
- to the Trustees, under the desig- 
Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
Company certain property, patents, 
rights detailed and described as folows: 
“All the pi real, personal and 
' patents, tools, ma- 
will and business of An- 
Vuleanizer Company, a 
as more fully appears 
proper assignments, bill 


1266901, 
90180, 


“Agreement and Dec- 


is as follows: 


aioresald 


December. 
Thomas’ Bemis, 


of 


sub- 


of 


operty 


mixed, including 
good 


-+ Y 
oteam 


chinery, 
derson 

corporation, 
and i 
of sale or deed therefor, and a schedule 
signature of the parties 


show? 


identified by the 
hereto 4n papers properly executed and 
filed with the trustees, and the trustees 
for the purpose of defining the interests 
subscribers, and their assigns in 


of the s 
have agreed to Issue to 


such property, 
the subscribe 
tiable certificate 
(1,000) sh 
preferred and 
be exp 


Dolla 


thousand 
shall be 


one 


Ss for 
E none 


ares, of which 
all shall be 
ressed of 
($1.00), 
sued to the 

1 the fcllowing 
in such amounts as they may 
mutually agreed with 

the preliminary organiza- 


the par value 
and all 
subscribers or 
propor- 


aid 
Sala 


tions, 1 
have 
the 
tion. 
Patents and Rights 
To Be Held in Trust 
“Now, therefore, the trustees 
they will hold said property, 
, so to be transterred 
as all other property, 
which they may ac- 
. together with the pro- 
ts thereof, in trust; 
ose of the same for the 
jiders from time to time 
ates of shares issued here- 
ng to the equitable value 
orl hat may be expressed 
therein, and in manner and subject to 
the stipulations herein contained, to wit: 
ss It the intention of the par- 
lies sate a real trust and not 
a partnership. Al! 


Y assl 


hereby 


to 


under. 


p! 


‘irs 
he. 
or 


of 80 per cent ad valorem: un- 
1428, Tariff Act of 1922. 
rotested against this as- 
ling duty, among other 
2) per cent ad valoren 
h 1429 of the same act, 
semiprecious stones, cut 
able for use in the man 
lry.” Judge Sullivan de- 
affirming the 80 per cent 
(Protest 75115-G-69345). 


the rate 
paragl 
importer 


The 


sessment, Clé 


but ) t. su 


nies 


classificatio 


Thomas | 


| Bemis, Jr.. and Ruth Bemis, trustees of 
years | 


rs and their assigns nego- | 


common, each | 


| quired 


‘ shall be conclusive evidence 


} see the application of 





shall call a meeting of the shareholders, 
who shall elect a trustee or trustees to 
As soon 
as any trustee elected by the trustees, or | 
by the shareholders to fill a vacancy, 
shall have accepted this trust the trust 
estate shall vest in the new trustee or | 
trustees, together with the remaining | 
trustees, without any further act of con- ! 
veyance. 

“(b) In case of the death, resignation, | 
or inability to act of all of the trustees, | 
then any shareholder may call a meeting 
shareholders, who shall at such 
ustees, 
and upon the acceptance said 
board of this trust the trust estate shall 
vest in such new board without any fur- 
ther act of coveyance. ; 
Legal Title Vested 
In Trustees by Agreement 
(a) The trustees shall hold 
the legal title to all property and rights 
at any time belonging to their trust, and 
shall have and exercise the exclusive | 
management and control of the same: 
they shall assume all contracts for and 
obligations and liabilities in connection 
with or growing out of the property | 
rights, securities or things of value as- | 
signed to them by the subscribers and | 
the management of the same. as before | 
specified, and to the extent of the value 
of such rights, preperty and business 
but not personally, shall agree to hold | 
the subscribers and any persons 
ciated or acting with them, harmless and 
indemnified from and against any loss. 
expense or liability, by reason of, 
or in connection with any such contract, | 
obligation or liability; they may adopt 
and use a common seal; they may collect, | 
sue for, receive and receipt for all monies 
at any time coming due to said trust; 
they may employ counsel to begin, prose- | 
cute, defend and settle suits, at law. 
equity or otherwise; with the consent of 
all their members given at a meeting 
called for that purpose, but not other- 
wise, they may borrow money for pur- | 
poses incidental to the proper manage- | 
ment and conduct of said trust, and may 
pledge the property of said trust in such | 
manner as they"may deem best, to secure 
said loan, but said borrowings shall not 
excced in the aggregate Fifty Thousand 
Doliars ($50,000.00) ; they may buy, sell, | 
hold, exchange, mortgage or convey real 
estate or personal property, patents, 
leases or equities therein wherever sit- | 
uated; they may manufacture. buy, sell | 
or trade generally in goods, wares, mer- 
chandise and personal property of any ; 
and every class and description ‘ 
wherever situated. 

“They may especially carry on and 
transact the business of the manufacture 
and sale of vulcanizers, metal castings, 
tools machines and machinery, mechani- 
cal devices and contrivances of all kinds, 
and parts thereof and therefor, and ma- 
terials and supplies for same; to buy and 
sell merchandise similar to that manu- 
factured; to do any and gill kinds of ma- 
chine work, and use any and all kinds 
of power required to operate such plant 
or plants, to purchase, sell and-dispose of 
bonds, stocks and other securities, and 
patents. 

“They shall have power to vote in person 
or by proxy unon all shares of the capital 
or stock of any company or corporation 
at any time belonging to the trust: to 
acquire the good will, stock, securities, 
rights, patents and property of any per- 
son, firm, association, company or cor- 
poration; to pay for the same in cash, the 
certificates of shares of the capital of 
this company, in bonds, notes, preferred 
shares, property or otherwise; to hold 
or in any manner to dispose of the whole 
or any part of the property or rights so 
purchased; to conduct in any manner the 
whole or any part of any business so ac- 
and to exercise all the powers 
necessary or convenient in and about the 
conduct and management of such busi- 
ness, 

Resolution of Trustees 
Evidence of Transaction 

“(b) So far as strangers to this trust 
are concerned, a resglution of the trustees 
authorizing a particular act to be done, 
in favor of 
such strangers that such act is within 
the powers of the trustees, and no pur- 
chaser from the trustees or one loaning 
money to the trustees shall be bound to 
the purchase or 
loaned money or other consideration paid 
or delivered by or for said purchaser or 
loner to or for said trustees. 

“Fifth: Stated meetings of the trustees 
shall be held at least once every 12 
months, and other meetings shall be held 
from time to time upon the call of any 
officer or any two trustees. /A majority 


by new | 


“Fourth: 


asso- 


cost, 


and 





| of the trustees shall constitute a quorum, 


and the concurrence of all the trustees 


; shall not be necessary to the validity of 


| tions, 


any action done by them, but the wish 
of a majority of the trustees present 
and voting at any meeting shall be con- 
clusive except as hereinbefore provided. 
The trustees may make, adopt, amend or 
repeal such by-laws, rules and regula- 
not inconsistent with the terms of 
this instrument, as they may deem neces- | 
sary for the conduct of their business, or | 


; employes as they may deem necessary; 


; vided in such certificates. 


Agreement Recited Which Reg- 
ulated Organization Doing 
Vulcanizing Business. 


for the government of themselves, their 
agents or representatives. 

“Sixth: (a) The trustees may elect 
officers with the authority and duties 
usually incident to like officers in %orpo- 
rations or associations, or such duties as 
the trustees may determine or fix. Two : 
of such officers elected, at least, shall be | 
from their own members. The trustees 
shall have authority io elect temporary 
officers to serve during the absence or 
disability of regular officers; to employ 
such agents, servants, attorneys and 





to fix the compensation of any or all the | 
officers or agents or servants they may 
employ or appoint, and .are likewise 
authorized to pay themselves such com- 
pensation for their services as they may 
deem reasonable. 

“(b) The trustees shall not be liable 
for errors of judgment, either in holding 
property originally conveyed to them, 
or in acquiring and afterwards holding 
additional property, nor for any loss 
arising out of any investment, nor for 
any act or omission to act performed or 
omitted by them in the execution of their 
trust in good faith, nor shall they be 
liable for any of the acts or omissions of | 
each other or of any officer, agent or } 
representative or servant appointed by 
or acting for them, and they shall not be 
obligated to give bond to secure the due 
performance of this trust by them. 

“Seventh: (a) Shares hereunder shall 
be expressed of the par value of one dol- 
lar ($1.00) each, and excepting the 
shares hereinbefore provided for issue 
to the subscribers, or their assigns, shall 
in the discretion of the trustees be 
sued, either as common preferred 
shares, as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) As an evidence of the ownership 
of such shares, the trustees shall cause 
to be issued to each shareholder a nego- 
tiable certificate or certificates. which 
certificates shall be in manner of form 
as determined by the trustees 
Sale of Additional 
Capital Stock Provided 

“Eighth: (a) In addition to the shares 


is- 


or 


| of the originally issued to be original sub- 


scribers, as hereinbefore provided, the 
trustees may, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing additional funds, or for carrying out 
the purposes and busingss of their trust, 
issue and sell at public or private sale, 
upon such terms and for such price as 
they may deem expedient additional 
shares, each share of which shall be of 
the par value of those of the original 
issue, and which shares may be all com- 
mon or all preferred shares, or may be 
part preferred and the balance common | 
shares. t 

“(b) In case any preferred shares 
shall be issued by the trustees, the 
holders of such shares may, in the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, be given pre- 
ferred claim to the net earnings or 
profits of the trust, in amount not ex- 
ceeding a cumulative dividend at the 
rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, 
and payable before any dividend shall 
be declared or paid to the holders of 
the common shares, and in case a divi- 
dend shall be declared on the.common 
shares in excess of eight (8) per cent 
per annum, said preferred shareholders 
may, at the discretion of said trustees, 
be entitled to receive an additional divi- 
dend upon suh preferred shares to make 
the dividend declared thereon equal to 
the dividend declared during said. year | 
on the common shares. In case of 
liquidation, such shareholders may be 
fully secured by first claim to the pro- | 
ceeds of the liquidation, and also, such 
shares may be made subject t6 re- | 
demption at not less than par, as pro- 


aforesaid no shares 
shall be issued by the trustees, in ex- 
cess of the amount originally issued to 
the subscribers, as hereinbefore stated. 

“(d) In case of loss or destruction of 
any certificate of shares issued by the 
trustees, the trustee may, under such 
conditions as they may deem expedient, 
issue new certificates for such shares 
in place of those lost or destroyed. 

“Ninth: The irustees may from time 
to time declare and pay dividends out 
of the net earnings from time to time 
received by them. but the amount of such | 
dividends and the payment of them shall 
be wholly in the discretion of the trus- 
tees; except that dividends on any pre- 
ferred shares issued by the trustees shall 
be payable annually on the first days of 
January and July in each year, and the 
surplus earnings or profits shall not be | 
maintained as a separate fund but shall 
be merged into the body of the trust 
estate. 

“Tenth: Thx 
tees shall begi: 


“(c) Except as 


iscal year of the trus- 
on the lst day of Jan- ! 
uary in each year, and end on the 31st 
day of December in each year, beginning 
with the year 1920, 


Agreement Regulates Time 


And Nature of Meetings 

“Eleventh: (a) Special meetings of 
the shareholders may be called at any 
time upon 10 days’ notice, given by mail | 
to each shareholder at his or her reg- 
istered address at least 10 days before 
said meeting. 

“(b) At all meetings of the share- 
holders, each holder of shares shall be 
entitled to one vote for each share held 
by said holder, and any shareholder may | 
vote by proxy. 

“(c) No business shall be transacted 
at any special meeting of the share- 
holders unless notice of such business | 
has in the call for the 
meeting. 

“(d) No busine 


been give 


ss except to adjourn 


| shall be transacted at 


| the 
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the shareholders unless a majority of 
all the shares outstanding are present 
in person or by proxy. 

“(e) The trustees may from time to 


time refer any matter or question to a | 
meeting of the shareholders, for their | 


recommendation as to the course to be 


| pursued by the trustees, in the transac- | 
| tion of any business for the trust. 


“Twelfth: (a) The death of a share- 


| holder or trustee during the continuance | 


of this trust shall not operate to deter- 


| mine the trust, nor shall it entitle the 


legal representative of the deceased 
shareholder to an accounting, or to take 
any action in the courts or 
against the trustees; but the executors, 
administrators or assigns of the deceased 


shareholder shall succeed to the rights | 


of said decedent under this trust upon 


surrender of the certificate for the shares | 


owned by him. 

“(b) The ownership of shares 
under shall 
to any title in or to the trust property 


here- 


whatsoever, or right to call for a par- | ; 
, 8 a , customs at the port of Los Angeles is 


ticipation or division of the same, or for 
an accounting, or for any voice or con- 
trol whatsoever of the trust property 


| or of the management of the trustees. | 
shall | 
have no power to bind the shareholders | 


“Thirteenth: (a) The trustees 
personally, and the subscribers and their 
assigns and all persons or corporations 
extending credit to, or contracting with, 
or having any claims against the trus- 
tees shall look only to the funds and 
property of the trust for payment under 
such contracts or claims, or for any debts, 
damages, judgments or decree, or for any 
money that may otherwise become due 
and payable to them from the trustees, 
that neither the trustees nor the 
shareholders, present or future, shall be 
personally liable therefor. 

“(b) In every written order, contract 
or obligation which the trustees shall 


so 


| give or enter into, it shall be the duty 


of the trustees to stipulate that neither 
trustees nor the shareholders shall 
be held to any personal liability under 


| or by reason of such contract, order or 


obligation. 
Trust Should Continue 
For Period of 50 Years 
“Fourteenth: (a) This trust shall 
continue from the date hereof for a term 
of fifty (50) years, at which time the 
trustees shall proceed to wind up its 
affairs, liquidate its assets, and distribute 
the same among the holders of the shares 
acording to the values and priorities 
therein expressed; Provided, however, 
that if prior to the expiration of 
said period, the said trustees shall 
call a meeting of the shareholders, and 
at said meeting the holders of at least 
two-thirds of the shares then outstand- 


| ing shall recommend and vote to term- 
| inate 


or continue in existence for a 
further like period of such shorter 
period as may then be determined, then 
said trust shall either terminate or con- 
tinue in existence for a further like 
period or such shorter period. 

“(b) For the purpose of winding up 
the affairs and liquidating the assets of 
the trust, the then trustees shall con- 


| tinue in office until such duties have been 


fully performed. , 
“(c) This Agreement and Declaration 
of Trust may be altered or amended ex- 


| cept as regards the liabilities of the trus- 
| tees or shareholders at any special meet- 


ing of the shareholders with the consent 


of the holders of at least two-thirds of | 


the shares then outstanding; provided 
notice of the proposed amendment or 
alteration shall have been given in the 
call for the meeting, and said amendment 
or alteration approved by said trustees, 
and said amendment or alteration shall 
certified by the chairman of such 
meeting, and countersigned by at least 
one of the trustees, and shall be attached 
tu and made a part «_ this agreement, 
and a copy thereof shall be filed with the 
tecorder of Deeds or other official where 
this instrument has been filed.” 

The subscribers were the family of 
Thomas Bemis, Sr., and his wife, each 
owning one-sixth of the shares. The 
trustees owned one-half the shares. The 
agreement has been carried out. All 
documents were signed “Anderson Steam 
Vuleanizer Co., Thormas* Bemis, secre- 
tary-treasurer.” 

Dividends were authorized of the 1920 
earnings and the shareholders included 
in their individual income their distribu- 
tive shares. ; 

Opinion of Sternhagen: The _peti- 
tioner contends that in 1916 it acquired a 


be 


patent right worth $50,000 for stock of | 
that value and that it has the right to | 
; been classified as toys, under paragraph 
1414, 1922 tariff law, at 70 per cent ad | 


annual deductions for patent exhaustion 
on this basis. The value of the patent 


was not proven and hence there is no 


cost basis for depreciation. 

The agreement of December 26, 1919, 
sets up an association essentially similar 
to that considered in Burk-Waggoner 
Oil Association v. Hopkins, 269 U. S. 
110, and held to be taxable as a corpo- 
ration. Petitioner’s counsel in his brief 
makes no reference to this case. We hold 
the organization to be an association 


within the meaning of the Revenue Act | 
Malley, 265 U. | 


of 1918. See 

Ss. 144. 
There is 

to parties, 


Hecht v. 


furthermore a, question as 


Bad Debts: 
constitutes reasonable reserve for bad debts, or reasonable addition there- 
to, depends on facts in each case.—Mim. 352 


any meeting of | P 


elsewhere | 


not entitle the shareholder ! 


| States Customs 





If, as contended, the peti- | 


1921, 1924 and 1926 Acts.—What 


7.—Yearly Index Page 568, Col. 
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rotest Upheld for Duty 
On Sterline Silver Clasps 


New. York, April 25.—-A protest filed 
by Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., of Chicago, 
against the collector’s classification of 


| certain sterling silver clasps, not plated, 
is sustained in a ruling by the United | 


States Customs Court. 
On entry, the clasps in question were 


taxed with duty at the rate of 80 per | 


cent ad valorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 1428, 1922 Tariff Act. Judge 
Sullivan sets aside this assessment, Hold- 
ing that duty should have been taken, as 
claimed, at but 55 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 348 of the said act. 
(Protest 153281-G-72226.) 


Raffia Rugs Assessed 
As Pal mLeaf Products 


New York, April 25.—The collector of 


reversed in a decision by the United 
States Customs Court, reducing the 
tariff rate on certain rafiia rugs imported 
by Barker Brothers. 

The rugs in question, which were as- 
sessed on entry at 40 per cent ad valo- 
rem under paragraph 1022, Tariff Act of 
1922, as floor coverings not specially pro- 
vided for, are held by Judge Weller to 
be more properly dutiable as claimed, at 
25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1439, as manufactures of palm leaf. 

(Protest 143436-G-5706.) 


Duty Levied on Tricotine 
By Court at 45 Per Cent 


New York, April 25.—In a decision 
just handed down, sustaining a protest 
of G. Hirsch Sons, Inc., the United 


| States Customs Court finds that certain 
| tricotine, returned for duty as woven 
fabrics, at 55 per cent ad valorem under ; 


paragraph 385, Tariff Act of 1922, 
should have been assessed at only 45 per 
cent ad valorem under said paragraph 
as knitted fabrics. The Court’s opinion 
in the importer’s favor is written by 
Judge Fischer. 

(Protest 118755-G-35130-24.) 


Antimony Trays Properly 


Taxed at Sixty Per Cent 

New York, April Overruling a 
protest of Frank P. Dow & Co. Ine., of 
Seattle, the United States Customs 
Court holds that certain small antimony 


OF 


<0. 


trays were properly taxed with duty at 


the rate of 60 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 399, Act of 1922, as metal 
articles plated with silver. 

The importer contended for duty at 
but 40 percent ad valorem under said 
paragraph, as metal articles not plated, 
but this contention is denied by Judge 
Fischer, who states, in his opinion, that 
an analysis of the traps showed the same 
to be in fact silver-plated. 

(Protest 92731-G-8098). 


Is Granted 
On Paper-Bound Books 


Free Entry 


New York, April 25.—Certain mer- 
chandise described by the appraiser as 
“paper bound books or pamphlets en- 
titled Punch Almanac (Punch Christmas 
Number) of 1923 similar in char- 
acter to the merchandise subject of Ab- 
stract 46827,” was incorrectly assessed 
for duty by the collector at the rate of 


15 per cent ad valorem under paragraph | 


1510, Tariff Act of 1922, books of 


as 


bona fide foreign authorship, the United | 


States Customs Court holds in a ruling 


sustaining a protest of the C. H. Powell | 
Co. Judge Fischer, in his opinion in the | 


Deduction From Its 
Gross Income. 


The right of a taxpayer to deduct from 
its gross income the amount of its in- 
| vestment in a foreign corporation, the 
| possession of the assets of which have 

been sequestrated by a foreign Govern- 

ment, was argued before the Supreme 

Court of the United States on April 22. 
| The issue arose in the case of the United 

States, petitioner v. The S. S. White 

Dental Manufacturing Company of Penn- 
| sylvania, No. 291. 

The only question of the case as stated 
by counsel for the respondent and peti- 
tioner, is whether the respondent sus- 
tained a deductible loss from its gross 
income during the year 1918 under the 
| provisions of the Revenue Act, because 
| in March, 1918, the German Government 
| took over the possession and manage- 
com- 


{ 
| 
\ 
| 


| ment of the assets of the German 
pany, al of the shares of which the re- 
| spondent owned. 

The case was argued by Herman J. 
Galloway (William D. Mitchell, Herman 
J. Galloway, A. W. Gregg, and Fred- 
| erick W. Dewart on the brief) for the 
petitioner and by John Hampton Barnes 
(John Hampton Barnes and John F, Me- 
Carron on the brief) for the respondent. 
The Court of Claims allowed the re- 
covery of certain income taxes paid by 
the respondent, alleged to have been 
illegally collected, and claim for refund 
of which was denied by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Says Owner Has Claim. 

The proposition is settled, according 
to the counsel for the United States, that 
a transaction does not produce a loss 
“sustained, deductible under the Revenue 
Acts, until a point is reached where the 
loss is ascertained. “The sequestration 
by Germany in 1918 of private property 
of American citizens, found within its 
borders” it was argued, “if operating to 
divest the owner of title, left him with 
a claim for j return for payment, 
reorganized by established international 
practice. 

Before the end of 1918, it was further 
contended, the defeat of Germany made 
it reasonably certain that the claim had 
substantial value. “The loss, if any, re- 
sulting from the sequestration was not 
ascertained in 1918, because the amount 
ultimately to recovered not 
known and the transaction was not com- 
pleted.” 


its or 


be was 


The sequestration, it was said, did not 
leave the respondent with nothing, since 
the prospect or return or payment was 
definite and substantial, and the loss, if 
any, to result from the sequestration 
could not be ascertained until the out- 
come of the claim for return or pay- 
ment. 

Claims Total Loss. 

The findings of fact by the Court of 
Claims, it was argued on behalf of the 
respondent, are to be treated like the 
verdict of a jury, and therefore are bind- 
ing upon the parties. This view, it was 
stated, is supported by decisions of the 
Supreme Court. “The facts as found by 
the Court of Claims,” the counsel con- 
tended, “show that the loss did occur 
in 1918 and that it was of the entire in- 
vestment of the respondent.” 

The test of the right to treat a given 
transaction as a loss, it was maintained, 
| and the test of what is a loss, must be 
made upon the state of facts existing 
when the less occurs. “If at that time 

there is nothing which could be done to 

save the property, or the right from 
| loss, or to recoup for the loss, then loss 
occurs. 

“It cannot be said, it submitted, 
that because subsequently the loss is 

made good under conditions or out of cir- 
; cumstances which could not have been 
| reasonably anticipated no loss occurred 
when the claim for it was made.” If in 
the course of time, it was stated, the 
claim of the respondent which has been 
filed with the Mixed Claims Commission 
should be paid, it will, under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act, become tax- 
able to the respondent in the year in 
Which the payment was made, but until 
that happens the loss continues, 


is 


Protest of Duty Overruled 
As Palm Leaf Products 


imporier’s favor, rules that free entry | 


should have been accorded the publica- | 


tions in question under paragraph 1625 

of the said act, as periodicals of the 

class therein mentioned. 
(Protest 71519-G-33707-24). 


Duty at Rate for Toys 


Reversed for Tenpins | 


New York, April 25.—The 
Court has ruled, in a 


decision just handed down, granting re- 


lief to Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, | 


that certain tenpins should not have 


valorem. 
Duty should have been taken, Judge 


Sullivan held, at only 30 per cent ad | 
| valorem under paragraph 1402 of the 


same law, 
protest. 
(Protest 


as claimed in the importer’s 


91722-G-68231.) 


tioner is in reality three separate enti- 


: ties, how can they be joined as a single 


petitioner by one verified petition? 
Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
Arundell not participating. 
April 6, 1927, 


United | 


4 New York, April 25.—In a decision 
Just rendered by the United States Cus- 
| toms Court, certain electric motor lamps 
designed for use on automobiles, im- 
| ported by Clarke D. Pease, are held to 
have been properly assessed with duty at 
| the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem un- 
der paragraph 399, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as manufacturers of metal not specially 
provided for. 

In challenging this classification, the 
protestant contended for duty at but 20 
per cent ad valorem under the provision 
in paragraph 229 of the same Act, for 
“incandescent electric-light bulbs and 
lamps.” 

In overruling this contention, Judge 
Fischer concludes his opinion as follows: 

“Following our ruling in G. A. 9122 
(T. D. 41505), the protest is overruled 
and judgment order will issue accord- 
ingly. It may well be that these lamps 
are largely if not exclusively used as 
parts of automobiles: If so, they would 
be properly dutiable under paragraph 369 
of said Act folloging our ruling in the 
Bosch Magneto Company case (13 Ct. 
Cust. Appls. 569; T. D. 41484). How. 
ever, since that claim is not alleged in 


| the protest, the collector’s decision must 





stand.” (Protest 995076-22337-23), 
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Production 


Report on Pig Iron 
Made Public After 


Increase in Duty 


India Is’ Termed Principal 
Competitor With United 
States by Tariff Com- 
mission. 


[Continued From Page ZI] 
States and in said principal competing 
country. 

3. Inasmuch as approximately 90 per 
cent of all imports of iron in pigs and 
70 per cent of iron in pigs produced for 
sale in the United States consist of 
foundry and malleable iron, the foreign 
and domestic costs of production of 
foundry and malleable iron have been 
used for the purpose of ascertaining the 
differences in cost of production of iron 
in pigs. In this regard, the result of 
the investigation is the same if the com- 
parison is: extended to all grades and 
kinds of iron in pigs. 

Costs of Production Compared. 

f 4. Comparing costs of production of 

iron in pigs in the United States as 
ascertained for the calendar year 1924, 
the latest period for which detailed data 
are available, with the costs of produc- 
tion of like or similar articles in British 
India for the same period, the differ- 
ences in costs of production in the United 
States and in the principal competing 
country are: 

(a) Comparing the costs of 


trict, the Buffalo district, 
age of said costs for both of said dis- 
tricts, with the costs of production, f. 
o. b. plant in British India, the differ- 
ences are, respectively: 
For the eastern district 
For the Buffalo district 


For an average of both districts... 10.05 


(b) Comparing said costs of produc- | 


tion, including transportation and other 
charges on the domestic and 
article to New York, the differences in 
costs of production are: 

For the eastern district 

For the Buffalo district . 

For the average of both said dis- 

tricts 


7 
7 


ferences 


like or similar article in 
competing country necessary 
ize the same (within the limit specified 
in section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922), 
is a specific duty of $1.125 per long ton. 

In reporting the results of this 
vestigation under section 315 of the 
Tarif? Act of 1922, this summary, as in 
all other ae is confined to a 
statement of the findings of fact which 


“q appear to be warranted by the data se- 


éured in the course of the investigation 
without recommendation, or expression 
of opinion, with regard to the advisa- 
bility or nonadvisability of 
the existing duty. 
Full Text of Dissenting Report. 
The full text of the summar 
missioner Costigan’s findings ieee: 
The Tariff Commission, 
gation of pig iron for the purposes of 
section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, has 
compiled and is transmitting to 
President much timely and valuable in- 
formation. The majority * report, 


it ends, are, however, subject to 
modification in some respects, 
question in others, in 


which 
revision, 
and substantial 


part for the following reasons, which, in | 


my judgment, should have been included 
by the commission as substitute or addi- 
tional findings, as the case may be: 

1. In its investigation of foreign costs 
the commission has deliberately raised a 
legal problem by departing from 
established practice, before resorting to 
inferences.and secondary evidence, of en- 
deavoring to secure at first hand item- 


ized costs of production through expert | 
| understate 


field investigators operating in the prin- 
cipal competing countries. 
Terms Germany Chief Competitor. 


2. For approximately a year last past, | 
“prin- | 
the | 


Germany, not India, has been the 
cipal competing country” within 
meaning of section 315, and, accordingly, 
any other commission finding, which un- 
der the law must apply at the present 
time, is so inaccurate as to be of doubt- 
ful validity. While the commission seeks 
to avoid such a development by reporting 
that the maximum increase in duty is in- 
dicated, 
the principal competing country, the com- 


mission should have affirmed the exist- | 
Germany, | 


ing competitive priority of 
particularly since the commission is in 
the possession of data, equally service- 
able with the Indian figures, for the com- 
parison of inferred German costs in 1924 
with ascertained domestic costs, and is 
in an even better position with respect 
to Germany to assume the continuance 
of such cost conditions through 1925 and 
1926—in other words, as the law intends, 


practically to the date of the Commis | 


sion’s report to the President. 


3. The Commission’s conclusions that 


the Indian production cost of pig iron 


was in 1924, and may still be considered, 
$13 36, per long ton, and that the New 


York deliver y cost of such pig iron was | ‘ a 
1 26), ave inac- | Quietness Is Prevailing 


and is $20.01 (Report, p. 
curate, in that the ciate Indian cost, as 


ascertained, even, conceding its accuracy | 


for the purpose of discussion, is rather 
the inferred maximum cost in India. 
With some reason, for instance—modi- 
fied, to be sure, in th case of Germany 
by the recent Treasury Department’s 
finding of dumping—the report assumes 
(p. 24) that some undetermined profits 
are included in its figures. 
tional basis for criticism of the figures 
submitted in the majority report, it 
should be observed that the data, pri- 
marily secured for 1924, have not been 
brought as near the immediate date of 
the report, through supplemental in- 
quiries, as the law contemplates, efficient 
inquiry reasonably requires, and a more 


produc- | 
tion, f. o. b. plant for the eastern dis- | Jarge deposits of barytes and of witherite | 


and an aver- | In those countries barytes is | 


7.16 | 
5. The rate of duty shown by said dif- | 
in costs of production of iron | 
in pigs in the United States and of a | 
said principal | 
to equal- | 
| short tons and per cent of total is: 


in- | 


a change in | 


y of Com- | 


in its investi- | 


the | 


and | 
particularly the summarized findings with | 


sa, itn: ils iis ia ila, ci, ii: i, is il, ail, il il 


its | 


even if Germany be considered | 


As an addi- | 
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Domestic Production of Barium Carbonate 


Costs Thrice as Much as German Product 


Tariff Commission Makes Public Preliminary Report on 
Investigation of Industrial Chemical. 


The Tariff Commission 
April 25, the preliminary report of its 
cost investigation into the production 
and movement of barium carbonate, The 
Commission announced orally that May 
23 has been fixed as the date of hear- 
ings for consideration of the situation 
of the industry. 

The investigation was made at the 
request of the Bertha Mineral Company, 
Newark, N. J.; the Barium Reduction 
Company, Charleston, W. Va., and the 

| Chicago Copper and Chemical Company, 
Blue Island, Il. 


made public 


Barium Carbonate Used 
In Bricks and Enamel 
Precipitated 


barium carbonate is a 
white, insoluble, chemical compound 
made from barytes, a natural barium 
containing mineral. 

| are, first, in manufacture of face brick, 

| to prevent subsequent scumming or ef- 


| florescenee by the leaching of soluble | 


salts, and, second, as a fusing agent for 

porcelain enamel. A duty of one cent per 

pound is collected on the imported 
product. 

The Commission’s statement also said 
| that the principal raw material used 
in the United States for the production 
of barium chemicals is barytes, a natural 
barium sulphate mineral, which is mined 
in large quantities in Missouri, Georgia 
and Tennessee. 

Germany and Great Britain possess 
as well. 
usually found in veins varying in thiek- 
ness from one to sixteen inches. 

In 1925 the domestic producers sold 
4,962 short tons; 7,188 short tons repre- 
sented imports for consumption. The ap- 
parent demestic consumption, therefore, 
was 12,150 short tons. 

The summary of the Commission's find- 


| ings follows: 
foreign 


Germany Largest Producer 


Before World War 


The rapid increase in the domestic con- 


| sumption of barium carbonate during the 


past few years is due to its more ex- 
tensive use in the manufacture of face 
brick and other building materials, which 
have been needed in increasing quanti- 
ties to carry out the large building con- 
struction program in the United States. 

The use, distributed by industries in 


Face brick, terra cotta, roofing and 
building tile, sewer pipe, 5.200 tons, 46.2 
per cent. 

Enamelware 


plumbing and electrical 


Barium carbonate, United 


Its important uses | 


States—_production 


fixtures, 2,400 tons, 21.3 per cent. 

Barium chemicals, 2,075 tons, 18.4 per 

cent. 

Case-hardening compounds, 1 
per cent. 

Water treatment, 300 tons, 2.7 per cent. 

Total, 11,250 tons, 100 per cent. 

Before the World War, Germany was 
the largest producer of barium chemi- 
| cals and furnished about two-thirds of 
the requiremer.is of the United States. In 

Germany there were, in July, 1926, three 

manufacturers of precipitated barium 

carbonate. 
In pre-war years the German produc- 
tion of barium carbonate was about 
| 000 metric tons, and the consumption in 
| that country about 34,000 tons a year, 
while in 1926 the consumption had de- 
creased to about 15,000 tons. 

The net manufacturing cost for Ameri- 
j can producers in 1925 was $63.29, and 
$22.72 per short ton for Germany, the 
principal competing country. 

The bulk of imported barium carbo- 
nate originates in Germany and is ex- 
ported mainly from Hamburg and Rot- 
! terdam. It is usually imported through 
| Atlantic coast ports. 


| Consumption of Chemical 


| In American Industries ; 
In response to an inquity mailed to 
domestic consumers of barium carbonate, 
the Commission received replies from 78 

| concerns operating more than 157 estab- 
lishments, consuming during 1925, 11,250 
tons of barium carbonate, or 92 


oOnK 


21d, 


11.4 


duction plus imports). 

The consumption by these companies, 
by States or districts, in short tons fol- 
lows: ) 

Ohio, 3,136 tons; Penns ylvania, 1,305; 
Illinois, 1,209; Indiana, 838; Michigan, 
832; Kansas, 516; Missouri, 386; Iowa, 
280: New York, New Jersey and Mary- 
land, 942; Kentucky, Wisconsin and 
| Minnesota, 789; Arizona, 
Texas, Colorado and New 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 151 
fornia. and Washington, 255; 
States, 11; total, 11,250. 

The data presented indicate that the 
principal consuming region for barium 
carbonate in the United States includes 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
western Pennsylvania, and the territory 


Mexico, 650; 


other 





| contiguous thereto, rhost of which is in- | tive 


i spondents canceled orders to manufac- | 
States | 


in the Central Freight Asso- 
territory. The four 
with western Pennsyl- 


or 61 per 


' 

} 

cluded 

| ciation 

| first mentioned. 
| vania, consumed 6.870 tons, 
! 
{ 


| cent of the total reported consumption. | 


cost for 1924 and 1925 (*), 


transportation costs (+). from domestic plants to important centers of consumption, 


ond the cost of the two combined. 
(1) Weighted average production cost 
(2) Transportation cost, plants to 

Cost delievered at 

Transportation cost, plants to .... 
Cost delivered at 

Transportation cost, plants to .... 
Cost delivered at 
Transporiation cost, 
Cost delivered at 
Transportation cost, plants to 
Cost delivered at 
Transportation cost, plants to 
Cost delivered at 
Transportation cost, plants to 
Cost delivered at 
Transportation cost, plants to 
Cost delivered at 
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plants to 


ewomocnMmarhmw erm ce mewe 


(Per short ton). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
do. 
Porth Amboy, N. J. 
do. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
do. 
Akron, Ohio 
do. 
Detroit. Mich. 
do. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
do. 
Alton, Tl. 
do. 
Kansas City, 
do. 


oc 


a 
& te tee io @ i 


a 
tr 
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aS 


29 
2 
33 


a 


6.33 

69.62 

Kans. 
73.46 


(*) Weighted average for 3 plants, 1924 and 1925. 
(+) Unweighted average from all plants. 
Barium carbonate, Germany—cost delivered at important interior centers of 


comprehensive investigation would have 
permitted. 


4, The domestic costs of production 


| data employed by the Tariff Commission 


its pig-iron investigation somewhat 
the essential competitive 
strength of the pig-iron industry in the 
United States, since there is a present 
tendency toward integration with by- 


in 


product coke ovens of new plants making | 


merchant iron, and toward the gradual 
| elimination of older plants not so ad- 
vantageously located, the costs of which, 
however, were included for 1924. 
fairness to the report it must, of course, 
be noted that the new plants referred 
to were not in operation in 1924 and that 


| their presumably lower production costs | 


were, therefore, not reflected in the Com- 
mission’s cost data. 

These several suggestions 
some amplification. Indeed, 
ticable within the reasonable 
this separate statement, there 


call for 


if 


should 


have been included in the present dis- | 


cussion another far-reaching, open ques- 
tion, which is, however, not peculiar to 
the pig iron industry; namely, whether 
under the provisions of section 315 so 
localized a region as New York City may 


fairly be considered the principal com- | 


peting market in the United States. Suf- 
fice it to say that in the judgment of the 
undersigned such a narrowing of the 
principal competing market in the pres- 
ent investigation fails to meet the 
equalizing purposes of the law. 


In British Coal Markets 


With supplies exceeding the demand, 
| quietness prevails in the British coal 
| markets and collieries during the Easte: 
holiday period remained closed longer 
than usual, the Commercial Attache at 
London, William L. Cooper, has cabled 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the cablegram was 
made publie April 25 as follows: 

The 
over 


ionger 


the holidays with collieries closed 
than is usual. This situation, the 
| cable due to an excess of 
| supplies over demand. Trade is resum- 
| ing slowly, with prices mostly weak. New 


is 


states, 


In | 


prac- | 
limits of | 


sritish coal markets were quiet , 


| consumption in the United States from nearest port of entry. (Per short ton.) 
| Cost delivered at United States ports 


‘Schools Teaching 
| By Mail to Confer 


| 
See 


| Meeting on Trade Practice to 
| Be Held In Pittsburgh 
April 30. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| methods, and not to persons using them.” 
The full text of the statement follows: 
A trade practice conference at which 
| Hon. J. F. Nugent, Commissioner of the 
Federal Trade Commission, will preside, 
is called for those engaged in teaching 
various subjects by correspondence. The 
conference will convene at 10:30 a. m., 
| April 30, 1927, at No. 2 court room, 
| third floor of Federal building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
give all concerned an opportunity to par- 


ticipate in deliberations which are ex- | 
| to 


pected to result in efficiently eliminating 
| from this field unfair practices consist- 
ing largely of false and misleading ad- 
vertising, but including other unfair 
methods of competition. 

Rapid Growth Cited. 

This industry, of comparatively recent 

origin, has met with rapid growth, and 


it has been estimated that approximately | 


1,500,000 new students were enrolled in 
| private correspondence schools 
United States in the year 1924. Some of 
these concerns have less than 100 stu- 
| dents a year, While others, whose adver- 
tising, sales and promotion budgets 
amount to upwards of a million dollars 
annually, may enroll 100,000 or more 
students each year, so that the matter is 
one in which there is a great publie in- 
terest. 

On March 9, 1927, a letter was mailed 
| to all those engaged in this field whose 
names and addresses were available to 
the Commission, and it was therein an- 
nounced that the letter was not to be 
taken as indicating an understanding 
business is needed in most ditaricts. Pro- 

duction for the week ended 
5,249,400 long tons. A slight increase 
; was shown in employment. 


30,- | 


| association classed 


| sold to the so-called illegitimates, mak- 


| tative 


; the charges were not sus 


per | 
cent of the apparent consumption (pro- | 


Oklahoma, | 
; mate. 
: Cali- ! 


| tionery and candy by 
| the association classed as illegitimate. 


Ohio and | 


| sell those classed by the 


| sopndents’ 
dered in the purchase and sale of confec- 
| tionery, candy and allied products, with 


} any 
| purchasing, in interstate commerce, con- 


; ducement, 
| threatening 
| by 


in the | 


April 9 was | 


Trade 


Practices 


Trade Order ( harges Export s of Cutlery From United States 


Atlanta Organizati ion ! 


With Unfair Vethods 


Directed to Discontinue Pre- 
venting Purchase of Prod- 
ucts by Jobbers and 
Chain Stores. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued an order directing the Atlanta | 
Wholesale Confectioners Association, 
Atlanta, Ga., to discontinue certain al- 
leged unfair methods of compeition. 

The Commission charges that the asso- 
conspired the 





ciation to prevent pur- 


} chase of confectionery and candy by cer- 


tain jobbers and chain stores, which the 
as “illgitimate.” In | 
order to obtain its objectives, it al- 
leged, the association used such means as 
cancelling orders to manufacturers who 


is 


ing false representations regarding the 
latter, and giving orders to the represen- 
of a manufacturer to be filled ‘only 
on condition that the manufacturer | 
would refuse to sell to them. 

The order makes two exception; one 

a firm an individual against whom 
tained, and one 
against a firm or corporation which has 
been dissolved by order of court. 

The full text of Commission’s 
statement follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission 
issued an order directing 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Association, | 
Atlanta, Ga., its officers and members, | 
with the exception of Harry L. 
Schlesinger and T. S. Lewis Company, to 
discontinue certain unfair methods of 
competition. 


to 


the 


has 


the Atlanta 


Organized by Jobbers. 

The Commission found that the asso- 
ciation was organized in 1921 by jobbers 
dealing principally in confectionery and 
candy, who styled themselves as legiti- 
These members, with the excey- 
tion of Harry L. Schlesinger, then con- 
spired to prevent the purchase of confec- 
those dealers which 


Those classed as illegitimate were job- | 
bers dealing principally in drugs, cigars 
and tobacco and ice cream. Also chain 
stores. 

As a means of obtaining their objec- 
the Commission found that the re- 


turers who sold to the so-called illegiti- | 
mates; falsely represented to manufac- 
turers and their agents that the so-called 
illegitimate dealers were cutting prices 
and demoralizing the market; and gave 
orders to the representative of a manu- 
facturer to be filled only on condition 
that the manufacturer would refuse to 
association as 
illegitimate. 
Competitors Hindered. 

The result of these practices, the Com- 
mission found, was that many of re- 
competitors have been hin- 


resultant suppression of competition. 
The proceedings against Harry L. 
Schlesinger was dismissed for the reason 
that the evidence did not sustain the | 
charges against him. The proceeding 


| against T. S. Lewis Company was dis- 
10.17 | 


missed for the reason that the corpora- 
tion was dissolved by order of the Su- 
perior Court of Fulton County, Ga., 
August 10, 1926. 


Orders to Desist Issued. 

order directs that 
“respondents Brower Candy Company, 
Sugaman-Hirsch Company, Cohen Bros. | 
Company, A. B. Tenenbaum, J. L. Tenen- 
baum and J. P. Tenenmbaum, partners 
doing business under the trade name and | 
style, Tenenbaum Bros., their officers, 
agents and employes, and respondent At- 
lanta Wholesale Confectioners Associ- | 
ation, its officers, members and employes, 
do cease and desist from: 

(1) Cooperating, confederating, 
agreeing among themselves, or with each 
other, or others, to hinder or prevent any 
manufacturer or dealer from selling, or | 
jobber, dealer or other person from 


on 


The Commission’s 


or 


fectionery, candy or other products. 

(2) Any attempt or effort, through re- 
spondent Altanta Wholesale Confection- 
ers Association, or other association, or | 
by concert of two or more respondents 
to hinder or prevent bp persuasion, in- | 
intimidation, withdrawing or 

to withdraw patronage, 
any other method or device, any per- | 
son firm cr ecrporation from purchasing 
or selling in interstate commerce con- 
fectionery, candy or other products.” 
The respondents are required to report 
the Commis:i within 60 Gays the 
manner in which they have complied with 
the order. 


or 


that 
of the 
perts in t! 


had made use of 
vred to, but, : 
men actively engaged 
in this field were asked to define the 
Commission such practices as they con 
sider unfair, and to assist in the formu- 
lation of rules business conduct in- 
tended to climinaic the practices 
specified. 


the recipient 
practices ret 
line, 


iS 
cil 
for 


of 


so 


Interest Is Keen, 

In trade praciice conferences 
the Commission, charges are not brought 
against any individual concern, The sub- 
jects discussed are intended to relate e- 
clusively to practices or methods. and 
not to persons using them. The effect, 
however, will be to eliminate the clair 
sometimes advanced that one concern is 
compelled to continue such methods 
long as do others. 

The result of the preliminary inquiry 
indicates a keen interest on the part of 
those addressed, over 200 in number, and 


held 


so 


| it is expected that the comimg conference 


will result in rules which will be fair, 
workable and enforceable. and will in 
ure both to the benefit of those engaged | 


in this field and to the public, 


| 270,375, an increase of $1,107,378 
| the amount shipped to the same coun- 
Total exports of cutlery | 


| United 


| Mines, 


; in the 


| Michigan, 2,260,320 tons, 


400 tons, 


| of the rock salt reported in 1926. 


} Cc. R. 


| of newsprint in Brazil. 


| ment 
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Shipping 


Valued at Nearl y $10,000,000 In 1926 | 


Increase of $1,000,000 Is Shown Despite Virtual Elimi- 
nation of British Market, 


Although the British market was vir- 


| tually cut off, the United States shipped 


nearly $10,000,000 worth of cutlery to 
foreign countries during 1926, the Iron 
and Steel Division of the Department of 
Commerce reports in a statement April 


| 25. Following is the full text of the state- 
—— | ment: 


United States exports of cutlery for 
the year 1926 to all countries other than 
the Unit.d Kingdom were valued at $9,- 
over 


tries in 1925. 
from the United States, including ship- 
menst to United Kingdom, in 1926 were 
valued at $9,405,677. 
Purchases Decline. 

The United Kingdom, which purchased 
large quantities of cutlery from this 
country prior to 1926, virtually discon- 
tinued to receive this class of goods in 
the latter years. The total shipments of 
cutlery to the United Kingdom from the 
States in 1924 were valued at 
518, and in 1925 at $4,931,151. 


France Largest Buyer. 


$2.494 


The value of this trade dropped in 1926 
to $135,302. This a may be ex- 
plained in part by the large purchases 
made in 1925 in anticipation of the pro- 
tective duty of 33 1-3 per cent, which be- 
came effective December 22, 1925. 
result of this application of protective 
duties on cutlery imports, the production 
of local industries was increased, and in 
1926 the latter supplied the bulk of the 


| 








| gain of 


| a net gain of $468,992 or 542 per 
As a | 


cutlery needs in this market. 

France was the largest purchaser of 
American cutlery in 1926, its takings be- 
ing valued at $1,348,699, representing a 
gain over its purchases in 1925 of 51,- 
226,843. Next in importance in cutlery 


purchases was Germany, whose receipts | 
Canada | 
was third in importance in this trade, its | 


me 
72% 


in 1926 were valued at $728,920. 
receipts being valued at $848,226, repre- 
senting an increase of $194,061 as com- 
pared with its purchases in 1925 of $654,- 
165. A close fuorth in importance in 
this trade was Italy, 
country being valued at $766, 607 in 1926, 
representing a gain of $12: 
receipts of $642,774. 
Argentina Is Fifth. 

importance, Argentina’s re- 
ceipts in 1926 were valued at $41,739, 
an increase of $133,030 over its pur- 
chases in 1925, which had amounted to 
$508,709. Cuba’s purchases in 1926 were 
valued at $558,768, a slight decline from 
its 1925 receipts of $575,972 worth. Spain 
purchased $574,053 worth in 1926, repre- 
senting a considerable increase over its 
purchases in 1925 of $278,506, or a net 
295,547. 

Austria’s purchases of cutlery, which 
amounted in value to only $86,463 in 
1925, rose to a value of $555,455 in 1926, 
cent. 
The purchases of Mexico and Brazil both 
declined in value in 1926, ae in 
that year to $442,109 and $351,336, re- 
spectively, as compared with $494,095 
and $370,299, respectively, in 1925. 


Next in 


Production of Salt in 1926 Shown Lower 
In Quantity Than for Previous Year 


ae to 7,371,600 Sho rt Tons Valued at More Than 
25,000,000. Declares Com merce Department Report. 


Salt production in the United States 
in 1926 amounted to 7,37 
valued at more than $25,000,000, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Bureau of 


Department of Commerce, based 


| on reports submitted by producers. Mich- 


igan and New York lead in salt output 
from mines, wells or ponds, the reports 
show. 


Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 

The salt produced for sale or use by 
operators of salt mines, wells and ponds 
United States in 1926 amounted 
to 7,571,600 short tons, valued at $25,- 
055,012. These figures show a decrease 
of less than 1 per cent in quantity and 
of 4 per cent in value from the figures 
for 1925. 
est output in 1926 were as 
valued at $7,- 
594,418; New York, 2,001,580 tons, valued 
at $6,564,829; Ohio, 1,164,400,tons, valued 
at $3,209,473; Kansas, 729,880 tons, 
valued at $2,741,534, and Louisiana, 520,- 


valued at $2,457,875. 
Evaporated Salt Sold. 

Evaporated salt sold, including pressed 
blocks made from evaporated salt, 
amounted to 2,198,060 short tons, 
at $16,064,329, a decrease of 2 per 
in quantity and 6 per cent in value from 
the sales for 1925. 
of the evaporated salt was produced in 
five States—Michigan (828,000 tons, 
valued at $6,287,339), New York (385,- 
810 tons, valued at $3,127,155), 
(287,400 tons, valued at $2,332,473), 
aii (272,440 tons, valued at $1 
587), and Kansas (236,710 tons, 
at $1,887,6 79). 

The sales of rock salt, including 
pressed blocks made from rock salt, 
amounted to 2,135,720 short tons, valued 
at $7,284,757, a decrease of 9 per cent 
in quantity and 3 per cent in value from 
1925. New Work, Kansas, Louisiana, 
and Michigan produced over 99 per cent 
Other 


a5 


2990 
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Brazil to Open Plant 


To Make Newsprint | | 
| Panama Canal on-April 5 with a party | 


established a record for | can trade mark protection by directing 


Eucalyptus Wood Will Be Used 
to Start Indusrty in 
Country. 


American Consul at Sao_ Paulo, 
Cameron, advises that eucalytus 
will be used for the manufacture 
A statement re- 
garding a newsprint plant project for 
supplying the domestic needs of the 
South American 
made public as follows 
of Commerce: 
The manufacture of newsprint will be 
begun shortly in Brazil. The 
Railway Company reported to own a 
id of 10,000,000 eucalyptus trees and 
time experiments have 
‘vod by the railway, both in 
zil and the United States, in the manu- 
facture of newsprint from eucalyptus 
wood. 
Although paper of various kinds 
manufactured successfully in the State 
Paulo, newsprint has always been 
imported, to the fact that tariff 
protection on this item is negligible. 
The 
way Company 
plan 


rol 


The 


wood 


by the Depart- 


Is 


of > 


owing 


have recently approved the 
independent company 
paper to be 
company to sub- 
per cent of the 
to establish the 


whereby an 
the 

orgenized, the 
scribe not exceeding 50 
ock. It is } ed 
mill at Villa An 
with reference to the eucalyptus planta- 
tions of — the manne 
furnished by the Sao Paulo Tram- 
Light and Power Company, Ltd., 
used. The mill and machinery of 
proposed plant will ) $1,- 
300,000, and will have an initial capacity 


facture of is 


railway 


manv 


power 
way, 

will be 
about 


the cost 


{ of 50 metric tons of newsprint per day. 


valued | 


Record Toll Is Paid 


Paulista | 


is } 


' Federal Trade Coubitielon 


1,600 short tons | 


shipments to this | 


3,823 over 1925 | 
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Panama 


Traffic 
‘Ratification Urged 


For Inter-American 


Trade Mark Treaty 


| Eleven of Eighteen Repub- 





| used in inter-American commerce. 
| fundamental 


| can republics. 


lics Which Signed Have 
Failed to Put Conven- 
tion Into Operation. 


An appeal for the ratification of the 
inter-American trade mark convention 
has just been issued by the Division of 
Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

This convention was proclaimed by 
President Coolidge last January. It was 
signed by 18 countries, and so far seven 
have ratified. 

The full text of the statement; as pre- 
pared by Bernard A. Kosicki, of the Di- 
vision of Commercial Laws, follows: 

The proclamation by the President, on 
January 12, 1927, of the Inter-American 
Trade mark convention, signed at San- 
tiago, on April 28, 1923, marks an event 


| of considerable importance in the realm 
, of international trade-mark protection. 


Pan American Problem. 
For many years it has been the hope 


' of merchants and manufacturers through- 


out the American republics to achieve 
greater security for their trade marks 
Bit- 
ter controversies have frequently arisen 
over trade mark rights in view of the 
differences between the 
trade mark law in the United States and 
the trade mark law of the Latin Ameri- 
for 


The necessity registering these 


| trade marks “in Latin America in order 


to obtain the exclusive right to their use, 


; as opposed to the common law principle 


| of user in the United States, 


has often 


| resulted in flagrant piracy of American 


| marks. 


States producing small quantities of rock | 


salt were California, Idaho, and Utah. 
Salt Content of Brine. 

The salt content of the brine produced 
and used in the manufacture of chemi- 
cals in-1926 amounted to 3,037,820 short 
tons, an increase of 8 per cent over 
1925. The producing States were Michi- 


| gan, New York, Ohio, and Virginia. 


|; original producers of the salt amounted 


The States showing the larg- | 
follows: | : 
' products of salt production. 


in 1926 to 154,540 short tons, valued 


at $1,234,706, a decrease of 10 per cent | 
The figures for | 


in quantity from 1925. 
1926 comprise 125,670 tons of blocks, 
valued at $1,038,292, made from evapo- 
rated salt and 28,870 tons 


By-Products of Salt. 
Bromine and calcium chloride as by- 
The quan- 
tity of bromine recovered from natural 
brines and sold or used in 1926 by the 
producers emounted to 1.245.760 pounds, 
valued at $426,837, according to re- 


| ports made to the Bureau of Mines, De- 


' crease 
| reported in 1925. 
| Ohio, 
valued | bromine. 
cent 


Over 91 per cent } 


Ohio | 


Cali- | Virginia brines. 


| tolls 


partment of Commerce. This is a de- 
Brines in Michigan, 
and West Virginia furnish the 

Calcium chloride (including calcium- 
magnesium chloride) recovered from na- 
tural brines in 1926 amounted to 82,- 
340 short tons, valued at $1,710,405, an 
increase in quantity of 21 per cent over 
1925, and was recovered from California, 
Michigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, and West 


For Panama Passage 
British Ship With 375 Tourists 
Uses Canal for 
$17.211.25. 


The “Empress of Scotland,” 
owned by the 


Ltd., which 


steamer 
Canadian 
ships, went through 
of 375 tourists, 


paid by a commercial vessel for 


| passage of $17,211.25, the office of the 


Panama Canal in Washington announced 


; April 21. 


. , | tourists. 
Republic has just been 


been | 
Bra- | 


tockholders of the Paulista Rail- | 


ricana, a central point | 


Hydroelectric ; 
; tion, Chicago, IIl., 
; cultural 


The full text of the statement follows: 
The steamer “Empress of Scotland,” 


The sales of pressed blocks by the | tem was unsuccessful. 





The inter-American trade mark 
convention, signed at Buenos Aires in 
1910, sought to annihilate piracy by the 
creation of a system of international 
registration by which a mark registered 
and protected in one country could be 
registered at a central bureau and there- 
by receive protection in other American 
republics. 

The practical working out of this sys- 
As a result, the 
revised trade mark convention was 
adopted in Santiago in 1923 to take the 
place of the convention of 1910. 

Seven Nations Ratify. 


The convention of 1923 is now in ef- 


| fect as between the following countries: 


of blocks, | 
valued at $196,414, made from rock salt. | 


United States, Brazil, Cuba, Paraguay, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. It 
aims to simplify registration of trade 
marks by giving opportunity to the trade 


| mark owner to apply for registration in 


| Office at Washington. 
of 20 per cent from the quantity | 


any of the countries belonging to the ar- 
rangement, through the medium of an 
inter-American bureau. 

The application by United States trade 
mark owners is made through the Patent 
A fee of $50 must 
be paid on filing the application, to- 
gether with the fees exacted by the coun- 
tries m which the trade mark is regis- 
tered. A regisration effected in this 
manner, however, is given the same ef- 
fect as a registration made directly un- 
der the local law of the country. 

While the convention as it stands may 
still require revision in some respects, 
it is, nevertheless, a step in the right di- 
rection. Its value can be greatly in- 
creased by the adherence of a large *num- 
ber of countries. 

Signed by Eighteen Countries. 

Eighteen countries signed the conven- 
tion of 1923—namely, Venezuela, Pan- 
ama, United States, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Chile, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Brazil, Salvador, Colombia, Cuba, Para- 
guay, Dominican Republic, Honduras, Ar- 
gentine Republic, and Haiti. Of this 
number only seven have ratified so far, 
and of the seven ratifying countries 
Guatamala has apparently not yet com- 
pleted the necessary steps to make the 


ashen a | convention effective in that country. 
Pacific Steam- | y 


the | ing with the Latin American republics 


Exporters in the United States deal- 
can advance the cause of the inter-Ameri- 


the attention of their commercial con- 
nections in Latin America to the advan- 
tages of the convention. If the commer- 
cial interests in the countries still out- 
side of the arrangement regard the con- 


| vention with favor, the ratification of 


owned and operated by the Canadian Pa- | 


cific Steamships, Limited, and flying the 
British flag, arrived at Balboa on the 
morning of April 4, with a party of 375 
She transited the Canal on 


April 5, and sailed late the same evening | facilitate the protection of trade marks 


for Havana en route to New York and | 


Cherbourg. 

The “Empress of Scotland” is finish- 
ing her second annual around-the-world 
cruise. 
York on Dec ole 2, 1926. 

The $17,211.25 in tolls paid by this ves- 
sel for her passage through the Canal 


vessels. 


the convention by such countries can be 
speedily accomplished. 

The universal adoption of the Ameri- 
can republics of the rules laid by the 
convention of 1923 and the execution of 


| these rules by adequate legislation will 


She sailed eastbound from New 


| stands as the high record for commercial | 


Dismisses Complaint | 


The Federal Trade Commission 
just announced that it has dismissed its 
complaint against the Lightner Publish- 
ing Corporation, Chicago, Dl. 

The full text of the statement 
lowes 

Tue Federal Trade Commission, 
recommendation of its Counsel, 
missed, without prejudice, its complaint 
against the Lightner Publishing Corpora- 
publishers of an agri- 
monthly magazine named the 
ro and Farm Bureau.” 

urge i 


fol- 


upon 


oe 

The ¢ 
made as to the 
ments. 


volved ve pres entations 


origin of certain state- 


has 


has dis- | 


| 


in inter-American trade and will result 
in more satisfactory commercial rela- 
tions between the American republics. 
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Rates 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Railroads 


_ General Revision of Class and Commodity Freights 
Ordered in Southwest to Eliminate Preferentials 


Distance to Be Basis 
For New Schedules 


Revision of Rate Structure Fol- 


lows Complaints from 


Many Sources. 


Holding that “a comprehensive system 
of class and commodity (freight) rates 
based largely on distance’ must be 
established “to correct the many unduly 
prejudicial and preferential situations 
‘and to bring order out of the present 
rate and tariff chaos,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered a 
new freight rate structure for the South- 


west, involving a complete revision of | 


the present rates and many material re- 
ductions as well as some increases. 

The new rate structure is based mainly 
on 10 mileage scales of “class” rates 
and nine scales of “commodity” rates, 
prescribed by the Commission in a 
unanimous decision just made public in 
the cases which it had combined under 
the title Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases. The cases originated in com- 
plaints filed by the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission, certain northeastern 
Texas cities, and others, of unduly prej- 
udicial and preferential rates. The de- 
cision was described by the Commission 
An a summary as “one of the most im- 
portant and voluminous issued by the 
Commission in its 40 vears.’ The sum- 
mary atid a syllabus of the findings were 
published in the issue of April 25. 

A summary of the Commission’s re- 
port of more than 250 printed pages, by 
Commissioner E. I. Lewis, follows, in- 
cluding his statement of the issues in- 
volved and the more general findings 
stated in that part of the report headed 
“conclusions,” which alone occupies 78 
pages of the report (The references to 
Various apprendices in the findings are 
to a series of tables prepared by the 
Commission as an annex to the report): 

The included in the title have 
been made the subjects of a report pro- 
posed by the examiner. Exceptions to 
various features of his proposed findings 
and conclusions and replies to the prin- 
cipal exceptions have been filed by the 
parties concerned as their several inter- 
ests appeared. The issues have been 
elaborately discussed on briefs and in 
oral argument. For the most part we 
reach conclusions differing from those 
contained in the proposed report. 

The issues are presented by seven 
complaints and by various fourth-section 
applications which were in whole or in 
part assigned for hearing in connection 
therewith. Rates to Southwestern Desti- 
nations, 95 I. C. C. 188, was reopened 
for reargument in connection with the 
argument of the consolidated cases. In a 
large measure the complaints were heard 
together. Broadly, they present interre- 
lated issues, and have been consolidated 
for disposition. 

The principal complaints are No. 
13535, filed by the Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma, and No. 14880, filed in 
behalf of Dallas, Fort Worth, and certain 
other cities in northeast Texas. They em- 
brace rates on all classes and on all com- 
modities other than those expressly ex- 
eepted therefrom. Roughly speaking, the 
various issues include, either as unrea- 
sonable or as otherwise unlawful, the 
interstate and intrastate rates within 
and between the four southwestern 
States, namely, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River, and further include, with some 
limitations and exceptions, the rates be- 
tween them and designated Mississippi 
and Missouri River gateways and all 
points in the States to the north, north- 
east, and east of the said southwestern 
States. Violations of sections 1, 2. 3, 4, 


and 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
are alleged. 


cases 


The complaints in which it is alleged 


that indicated intrastate rates, in their 
relation to the interstate rates in ques- 
tion, result in undue preference were 
served upon the appropriate authorities 
of the respective States. Numerous ship- 
ping interests and commercial organiza- 
tions intervened in the proceedings, as 
did also the State Commissions of 
Arkansas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. 


Missouri 


Since the submission of the cases six 
other proceedings have been included for 
separate disposition. They are Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 1769, 
and Nos. 14592, 14695, 14717, 15395, and 
17542, wpon formal complaints. The first 
three, together, and No. 14717 were 
heretofore decided, Butter, Eggs, Dairy 
Products and Poultry, 96 I. C. C. 19, and 
Mistletoe Creameries v. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 96 I. C. C. 303, respectively, and 
have been reopened for further consid- 
eration. No. 17542 has been submitted, 
without hearing, for disposition upon the 
records in the consolidated cases. No. 
15395 has been independently heard. 

In view of the numerous issues, for 
convenience certain terms will be used 
throughout this report. The Southwest 
will mean Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, west of the Mississippi River, here- 
inafter called western Louisiana, 
Texas common-point _ territory. 
latter territory embraces 
Texas except the western and south- 
western portions of the State, which 
constitute the so-called differential terri- 
tory. 

Southern Missouri will mean that part 
of the State lying south of the Missouri 
River, but not including Kansas City or 
St. Louis. Kansas and southern Missouri 
will be called the Kansas-Missouri terri- 
tory. 


and 
The 
ail of 


Crossings on the Missouri River, Kan- | 


Sas City to St. Joseph, 
will be 
ities. 
phis, Tenn.; 


Mo., inclusive, 
referred to as Missouri tiver 
St. Louis. Mo.: Cairo, Ill; Mem- 


Vicksburg, .Miss.. and New 


Orleans, La., will collectively be termed | mercial phases of the situation, in 


: ports 


+ 


southwestern gateways. The balance of 
the country embraced in ghe cases will 
coHectively be referred to as defined ter- 
ritories and will be treated as comprising 
four groups, as follows: 

The area north of Kansas-Missouri 
territory and the: Missouri River cities 
and west of the Indiana-Illinois boundary 
line will be referred to as western de- 
fined territories; the area east thereof, 
to and including the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
line and north of the Ohio River, as 


eastern defined territories; the area east | 
of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line and north | 
| of the Potomac River as trunk-line teryi- 


tory south of the two last-named groups 
and east of the Mississippi River 
southeastern defined territories. 

Rates applying from north 
and from trunk-line and eastern 
defined territories through north Atlantic 
ports via ocean to south Atlantie or Gulf 
ports and thence by rail to 
in the Southwest or Kansas-Missouri ter- 


as 


| ritory will be termed ocean-rail rates. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway will be designated 
the Santa Fe, the Rock Island, the Frisco 
and the M-If-T., respectively. 


Review Is Presented 
Of Commercial Conditions 


Except &s otherwise noted, rates will | 


be stated in amounts per 
Those referred to based 
prescribed an destablished prior to any 
of the general increases or the later gen- 
eral reduction will be undérstood to in- 
clude those general changes. Unless the 
contrary is indicated, all rates referred 
applying on certain commodities 


100 pounds. 


as upon 


rates 


to as 


' are carload rates. 


Although comparatively few in num- 
ber, the commodities expressly excepted 
from the two principal complaints are 
conceded by the defendants to furnish the 
southwestern carriers with almost 60 per 
cent of their total freight revenues. Con- 
versely, the commodities not so excluded, 
while numerous, furnish only about 40 
per cent of those revenues. 

The commercial situation: The traffic 
covered by these cases consists princi- 
pally of manufactured goods, largely of 
the higher grades. It includes groceries, 
hardware, furniture, iron and steel arti- 
and hundeds of other commodities 
in more or less general use. These arti- 
cles move from manufacture 
to points within and without the south- 
western territory, principally in carloads. 
The interior Southwest is not primarily 
a manufacturing territory, but is 
veloping along that line. There are man- 
ufacturers of brooms, cotton and burlap 
bags, fertilizer, packing-house products, 
sulphuric acid, cotton piece goods, fur- 
niture, vinegar, glassware and_ other 
commodities, as well as millers and pe- 
troleum refiners. 

In so far as goods consumed in that 
territory and in Kansas-Missouri terri- 
tory are concerned, while there is some 
direct movement from points of manu- 
facture to points of consumption, the 
principal movement is in carloads on 
commodity rates to jobbing points, from 
which the goods are distributed in less- 
than-carload quantities on class rates to 
retailers or consumers. 

Owing to the small development 
manufacturing in the Southwest most 
of the commodities originate at points 
in other territories, principally the west- 
ern, eastern and southeastern defined 
territories and trunk-line territory. Job- 
bes doing business in Kansas-Missouri 
territory and the Southwest are located 
at numerous points throughout those ter- 
ritories and at the Missouri River cities 
and the gateway points, and to some 
extent at cities beyond, such as Chicago, 
Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; the Twin Cities, 
Minn., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At practically every town and city in 
Kansas-Missouri territory and in the 
Southwest with a population of a few 
thousand more are located jobbing 
houses. Each jobber i: in direct com- 
petition with jobbers in contiguous towns. 
These surrounding jobbers in turn com- 
pete with others in towns beyond them, 
and the latter in turn with still others. 
The smaller jobbers also compete with 
the larger jobbers shipping from the 
larger cit'es within and without the ter- 
ritory. 


cles, 


points of 


of 


or 


General Competition 


Is Found in Trade 

Therefore, while naturally not every 
jobber or jobbing town competes directly 
with every other, there is general com- 
netition in the distribution of commodi- 
ties throvghout the tefritory. The re- 
lationships of the inbound and outbound 
rates entcring into the competitive dis- 
tribution in surrounding districts and in 
the territory as a whole are of com- 
mercial importance. 

To some extent there 
between jobbers and manufacturers. 
Among the various communities there is 
a natural competition for population and 
for commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. In seeking a location for a jobbing 
house or factory one of the first things 
considered is the freight-rate situation. 
There is keen rivalyy between towns in 
the Southwest for the location of new 
industries to meet the increased needs 
of the growing population. 

There is thus an endless chain of ac- 
tual and potential competition in the dis- 
tribution of goods on class rates, not 
only within the territory but from and 


is competition 


to the border cities and cities beyond. | 


Towns paying for like services higher 
rates than others, or paying rates higher, 
distance than 


considered, others, 


location. Until there is brought about a 
fairly uniform adjustment which will af- 
ford substantially equal rates for equal 
services and rates properly proportioned 
as between long hauls and short hauls, 
complaints of discrimination and preju- 
cice will continue 


Moreover 


to ark . 
. aside from the strictly 
so far 


com- 


Atlantic 


destinations 


de- | 


are | 
placed at a disadvantage and often are | 
| deprived or their natural advantages of 


Undue Preferences 
Found to Be General 


Merchants’ Activities Hampered 
and Restricted by Prejudi- 
cial Charges. 


as practicable all rates, intrastate and 
interstate, should contribute in fair pro- 


Therefore, ina general territory where 
traffic and operating conditions are sub- 
stantially similar the rates for given 
distances should be substantially the 
same, 

It is the common practice of jobbers 
and manufacturers to make allowances 
in prices, and thus reduce their profits, 
where necessary meet the prices of 
competitors enjoying freight rates on 
lower bases. A shipper’s enforced ab- 
sorption of an unjustified difference in 
freight rates in the sale of his products 
results in undue prejudice to him. The 
undue prejudice is more pronounced 
When a rate maladjustment precludes 
him from doing business in which 
might engage if rates were equitably 
related. 


to 


Evidence Submitted 


On General Situation 

The scope of these cases makes it im- 
practicable to adduce evidence covering 
in detail every individual rate relation- 
ship to which the bane of undue prej- 
udice or preference as between particu- 
lar persons, Companies, firms, corpora- 
tions of traffic, is alleged to attach. 
This has not been done, but evidence 
adequately representative the 
eral situation has been submitted. 
trations follows: 

Miami, Okla., is 13 miles distant from 
Baxter, Kans. The spread in the first- 
class rates from St. Louis is 32.5 cents. 
Between the class rates the 
spreads are Correspondingly dispropor- 
tionate. A dealer at Miami received 
trom Detroit, Mich., 572 Ford automo- 
biles during 1922. The freight charge 
Was $55.07 per automobile. On a sim- 
ilar shipment to Baxter the charge would 
be $51.55. To meet the competition the 
dealer was obliged to deduct the differ- 
ence from his selling price. He esti- 
mates his pecuniary loss at $2,207.80 for 
the year. 


¢ . 
OL gen- 


Illus- 


other 


Merchants and wholesalers at Miami, 
handling or desirous of handling articles 
on which the margin of jobbers’ or dis- 


tributors possible profit is 


own field, as freight is shipped to Baxter 
and thence trucked into 
much less expense. In their struggle 
commercial existence some of 
Wholesale houses at Miami have opened 
houses at Baxter. From them they sup- 
ply not only the territory around Miami, 


for 


_ but also by truck their Miami houses. 


An organization of shippers at Okla- 
homa City, many of the members of 
which have branch houses at smaller 
jobbing points throughout the State, and 
an association embracing chambers of 
commerce at Various points in the State, 
have presented evidence covering the 
situation in some detail. There are over 
the State 102 members of the associa- 
tion, representing practically every line 
of jobbing. They come into competition 
With jobbers and manufacturers at Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Memphis, and other 
points, and with one another. 

Members of the association encounter 


competition from jobbing points in north | 


Texas, such as Dallas, Fort Worth, Paris, 
Denison, Gainesville, and Wichita Falls; 
from jobbing points in Kansas, such as 
Anthony, Caldwell, Arkansas City, and 
Parsons; and from jobbers at Joplin, 
Ashdown, Ark., and Shreveport and per- 
hans other Louisiana points. Two 
grocery-jobbing houses at Altus, Okla., 
have competition with a jobber at 
Wichita Falls and must absorb differ- 
ences in transportation charges to meet 
it. Wholesale furniture houses at Okla- 
homa City compete with Kansas City, 
Fort Worth, Fort Smith, and Little Rock 
under like conditions. 


Other Oklahoma Towns 


Are at Disadvantage 


A cement manufacturer at 
Tola, Chanute, and Independence, Kans., 
Is placed ‘at a disadvantage by reason 
of higher class rates paid on inbound 
supplies, machinery and parts, and other 


articles used in th production of its ce- | 


ment. Freight equalizations necessary 
to meet competition in Oklahoma coming 
from the surrounding States are pointed 
out with respect to a variety of com- 
modities. Muskogee lost the business 
of the Union Match Company because 
of Joplin’s more favorable rates, and on 
Other commoditics is at an 
in competition 
Tulsa 


advantage with Fort 
Smith. has similar grievances. 
Houston and other points in the Hous- 
ton-Galveston group and the people do- 
ing business therein are in direct com- 
petition with such Louisiana points as 
Shreveport, Alexandria, Ruston, De Rid- 
der, Lake Charles, New Orleans, and 
Baton Rouge, with St. Louis and points 
in defined territories, and with points in 
northeast Texas and 
point territory. 
To be 
April 27. 


continued in the issue of 


Authority Given to Extend 


Railroad in Alabama 


The Birmingham Southern Railroad 
has just been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in Finance 
Docket No. 6182, to construct 


an cxten- 


| tion from Ensley through Pratt City to 


Thomas, Ala.,.2.4 miles, 


Livestock 


Shipments 


Hearings Resumed 


On D. & H. Plans for 
Leasing B.,R.& P.Line 


| Declared to Be Necessary Un- 


der Plan of L. F. Loree 
for “Fifth Trunk 


. 34 
Line. 
Hearings on the application of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 





he | 


small,/are | 
often unable to meet competition in their ; 


Oklahoma at | 


Dewey, | 
Okla., competing with manufacturers at | 


undue dis- | 


in Texas common- | 


authority to acquire control of the Buf- 


portion to the revenues of the carriers, | falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway by 


lease were resumed before H. C. Davis, | 


attorney-examiner for t’ 2 Commission on 
April 25. 


The case was reopended after | 


the Delawere & Hudson had filed a sup- 


plemental application for authority to 


operate under trackage rights over a line | 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Buttonwood and Dubois, Pa., connecting 
the D. & H. with the B. R. & P. 
Option Had Expired. 

Although it has been announced that 
the option held by the D. & H., to lease 
the B. R. & P., for 999 years had expired 
on February 28, before the Commission 
had made a decision on the original ap- 
plication, and the directors of the B. R. 
& P., declined to renew the option, the 
Delaware & Hudson has continued to 
press its application, In a letter to the 
Commission it urged that the B. R. & P., 
at least be “allocated” to the D. & H., as 
a part of its general consolidation plan, 
contending that such allocation would be 
necessary to the building up of the “fifth 
trunk-line system” in eastern territory 
which has been proposed by L. F. Loree, 
president ‘of the D. & H., as an alterna- 
tive to the plan for four eastern systems 


: ak : | suggested in the Commission’s tentative 
tions, or localities, or particular descrip- 


consolidation plan promulgated in 1921. 

Mr. Loree testified that if the applica- 
tion should be approved by the Commis- 
sion he stood ready to execute a lease of 
the B. R. & P. “right away.” 

Explaining the reason for the trackage 
agreement with Pennsylvania, he 
said that as there four lines con- 


the 


are 


f 
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Transportation 


Freight Reduction of 15 Per Cent Proposed 


_For Live Stock in Central Territory 


~ 


Examiner Advises I. C. C. to Deny Claims for Reparation 
Made by Shippers. 


A reduction in freight rates on 
live stock from points in central 
territory to points in trunk line and 
New England territories, and from 
certain points in Kentucky and from 
Nashville, Tenn., to the same desti- 
nations has just been recommended 
to the Interstate Commerce Comnris- 
sion in a proposed report by ane of 
its examiners. The freights would be 
based on 48.5 cents per 100 pounds 
from Chicago to New York. The pro- 
posed yeport is in Eastern Live 
Stock cases, 1926, and No. 16746, In- 
dependent Slaughterers’ Traffic As- 
sociation et al. v. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad et al. 
The first part of the summary of 
the report was printed in the issues 
of April 22, 23 and 25, It continues: 
Prior to the establishment of the cen- 
tral territory scale the general basis 
fifth class, although. there were many 
exceptions thereto. 

The Louisville complainants seek rates 
on stocker and feeder live stock made 


75 per cent of the rates on fat stock. | 
| There 


are various scattered rates on 
stocker and feeder cattle and sheep in 


central territory, but none from Louis- | 


in | : 
the | an exhaustive record, stfch as we have 


ville. Stocker and feeder rates 
West on the basis of 75 per cent of the 


rates on fat stock 


| and have frequently been prescribed by 


| central territory. 


necting the D. & H. and the B. R. & P., | 
including the New York Central, he had | 


relief on their continued uses as connec- 
tions, but after the New York Central in 
its brief had raised the point that a traf- 


| fic agreement could not be relied upon, 


and the examiner for the Commission in 
his proposed report had based his chief 


objection to the lease on the ground of | 
had of 
thought it best to work out a plan for a | 
physical connection via the Pennsylvania, | 
} especially in view of the objection by the 
New York Central and the Baltimore & | 


lack of physical connection, he 


Ohio to his proposed new short line 
across Pennsylvania. He had formerly 
assumed, he said, that he could continue 


to route ore and coal between the two | 


lines via the New York Central. 
Over the objections of R. Marsden 
Smith, general attorney of the Baltimore 


the | & Ohio, which, with the New York Cen- 


tral, has opposed the application of the 
Delaware & Hudson, the latter 
duced witnesses to testify as to the 
operating and traffic advantages they 
said would result from the operation of 
single system, using the Pennsylvania 
trackage to connect the two properties. 


Mr. Smith took the position that the | 


trackage contract: with the Pennsylvania 
Was made contingent upon the lease of 
the Bok &.P:, 


the trackage would be 
Examiner Davis 
to be introduced. J. E. Roberts, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, testified regarding the 
advantages from an operating stand- 
point of the unified operation of the 
lines, and W. J. 
manager of the D. & H., testified as to 
the probable increase in traffic expected 


intro- | 


Mullin, general traffic | 


to result from the building up of the | 


through route proposed. 

E. 0. Marting, president of the With- 
erbee Sherman Company, operating a 
furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., testified 
that the new route proposed would be of 
benefit to his company in developing ad- 
ditional markets in the Pittsburgh dis- 


trict and western Pennsylvania and Ohio, | 


and that a single through rate would give 
better service than a reute made up of a 
combination of separate railroads. On 
cross-examination, George M. Shiver, 
vice preisdent of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
asked if he had taken into consideration 
that the proposed route involves four 


; ols 


| 430, 31.5; 450 and over 440, 32; 


| 480, 


vailroads, the D. & H., the Pennsylvania, | 


the B. R. & P., and the B. & O., which 
handles the B. R. & P. tonnage into 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Marting said he did not 
know that the B. & O., was involved, but 
understood the line would be under a 
single management. Clyde Biown, gen- 
eral solicitor of the New York Central, 


| asked the witness if he would want such 


an arrangement if the D. & H. were to | 650 
| 650, 


cancel its routes by other connections so 
that only one railroad would be available 
to him from Port Henry to Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Marting replied that no one would 
want such an arrangement and that he 
did not understand that it would be pos- 
sible under the law. 


the Commission. 

We are not of the opinion, however, 
that such rates should be prescribed in 
One of the controlling 
reasons for granting rates of this char- 
acter is the fact that the carriers will 
obtain further hauls after the stock has 
been fattened. In arriving at the rates 
which we are recommending herein we 
have had in mind the fact that on a 


very large percentage of the shipments | 


defendants obtain more than one haul; 
and furthermore, in arriving at said rates 
we have had in mind the provisions of 
the Hoch-Smith Resolution. We do not 
feel that still lower rates should be re- 
quired on stocker and feeder shipments 
in this territory. 


New Rates Listed 
| For Territory 


Findings Central Territory Rates: 
Upon all the evidence, and in the light 
the Hoch-Smith 
recommended that the Commission find 
that the rates assailed on cattle, calves, 


| hogs, sheep, and goats, are and for the 


cents per 100 pounds the rates set forth 
in the following table: 

Mileage scale of rates for single-line 
transportation of cattle, and of calves, 


| hogs, sheep, and goats, in double-deck 


cars, between points in central territory. 


(By “single-line” is meant one line of | 


railroad, or two or more lines of railroad 


under the same management and control. | 


Two-line rates to be 2.5 cents per 100 


| pounds higher.) 


Five miles and less, 8.5; 10 and over 
5, 9.5; 15 and over 10, 10; 20 and over 


15, 11; 30 and over 20, 12; 40 and over | 
60 and | 


30, 12.5; 50 and over 40, 13.5; 
over 50, 14; 70 and over 60, 15: 80 and 


sak ak oe ik codon ; over 70, 15.5; 90 and over 80, 16.5. 
has expired testimony as to the use of ar 
irrelevant, but | 
allowed the testimony | 


One hundred and over 90, 17; 110 and 
100, 18; 120 and:‘over 110, 18.5; 


130 and over 120, 19.5 140 and over 130, | 


20; 150 and over 140, 20.5; 160 and over 


150, 21; 170 and over 160; 21; 180 and! _, ‘ . 
| Caused Suspension 


over 170, 21.5: 190 and over 180. 22. 
Two hundred ‘and over 190, 22.5; 210 
and over 200, 23; 220 and over 210, 23; 
230 and over 220, 23.5 240 and over 230, 
24; 250 and over 240, 24.5; 260 and over 
250% 24.5; 270 and over 260, 25; 280 and 
over 270, 25.5; 290 and over 280, 26. 
Three hundred and over 290, 26.5; 310 


| and over 300, 26.5; 320 and over 310, 27; 


330 and over 320, 27.5; 340 and over 
350, 28; 350 and over 340, 28; 360 and 
over 350, 28.5; 370 and over 360, 29; 
380 and over 370, 29.5; 390 and over 380, 
30. 

Four hundved and over 390, 30; 410 
and over 400, 30.5; 420 and over 410, 
31; 450 and over 420, 31.5 440 and over 
460 and 
over 460, 33; 
490 and over 


over 450, 32.5; 470 and 
480 and over 470, 33; 
33.5. 

Five hundred ahd over 490, 54; 510 
and over 500, 34.5; 520 and over 510, 
55; 530 and over 520, 35; 540 and over 

, 35.5; 550 and over 540, 36; 560 and 
over 550, 36.5; 570 and over 560, 36.5; 
580 and over 570, 37; 590 and over 


Ko 


oo 


| 580, 37.5. 


} over 600, 


Six hundred and over 590, 58; 610 and 
38; 620 and over 610, 38.5; 
650 and over 620, 39; 640 and over 630, 


39.5; 650 and over 640, 40; 660 and over 


40; 670 and over 660, 40.5; 680 
and over 670, 41; 690 and over 680, 41.5. 
Seven hundred and over 690, 41.5; 710 


| and over 700, 42; 720 and over 710,; 42.5; 


Mr. Roberts testified that a saving of | 


$411,000 a year could be effected 
eliminating empty car movement 
tween the D. & H, and B. R. & P. roads 
by utilizing the return cars in each di- 
rection for loads of bituminous coal east- 
bound to New 
coal westbound. 


by 


He also estimated a 


| saving of $1,125,000 in capital invest- 


ment in cars. 

James M. Martin, chief engineer of the 
Delaware & ILudson, testified that the 
line of the Pennsylvania over which it 
is proposed to operate, is in good condi- 


be- | 


England and anthracite | 


750 and over 720, 43; 740 and over 730, 
43; 750 and over 740, 43.5; 760 and over 
750, 44; 770 and over 760, 44.5; 780 and 
over 770, 44.5; 790 and over 780, 45; 800 
and over 790, 45.5. 

(Rates on calves and hogs, in single- 
deck cars, to be 115 per cent, and on 
sheep and goats, in single-deck cars, to 
be 125 per cent, of these rates.) 


Figures to Apply 


| To and From Louisville 


tion and has a capacity more than ample 


for the increased traflic which the Dela- 
ware & Hudson proposed to put on it. 
J. W. Roberts, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Pennsylvania, also 
testified as to operating conditions on the 
line W. EF. Eppler, comptroller of the 
Delaware & Hudson, submitted some ex- 
hibits givir estimates of the increased 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To avoid further confusion it may be 
specifically stated that the rates herein 
recommended are intended to apply to 
and from Louisville, Ky. 

The rates recommended above approxi- 
mate a 15 per cent reduction. They are 
not, however, arrived at by computing 
a percentage reduction in the present 
rates, as that method would perpetuate 
inconsistencies Which have arisen through 
the rules for disposition of fractions ap- 
plied in connection with the general rate 
increases and reductions; but 


based upon the original central terri- 


revenues expectedsfrom unified operation | tory scale. 


of the two roads 


Reparation: 





re quite common, | 
ae ae | that 


| fuse to hold 


Resolution, it is | 


| full amount of the rates applied. 


. | Commission should deny the claims for | 
future will be unreasonable to the ex- | * . 


| tent that they exceed or may exceed in 


' southern Kansas, 


| Wichita. 


they are | 
| of other western trunk line points, could 





All the complainants and | 


interveners, those assailing the rates to 
trunk line and New England territories, 
and those assailing the rates within cen- 
tral territory, seek reparation. It is 
recommended that under the  circum- 
stances attendant upon the history of 
these rates of the claims for repara- 
tion be denied. As hereinbefore recited, 
in Eastern Live-Stock Case the _ basis 
for the present rates in central terri- 
tory was prescribed by the Commission, 
and the basis for the rates to Eastern 
points was approved. The subsequent 


changes were made at the direction of | 


the Director General of Railroads or upon 
approval by the Commission. 
Under the circumstances complainants 


have no vested right to awards of rep- | 
aration based upon the theory that the | 


extent of the unreasonableness found 
must have existed during the period ex- 


, ; 4 : | tending from a date two years prior to 
of live-stock rates in this territory was | 


the filing of their claims until the re- 
duced rates herein recommended may be- 
come effective. Morrell & Co. v. 
©. KR... Co, 120 I. C. C. 687, 644. 

When rates have been in effect for 
long periods constantly used and unas- 


sailed before us by the shippers, the | 


original rates having been established or 
approved by the Commission, and upon 


here, the Commission is of the opinion 
reductions in the rates should be 
made for the future, the Commission is 


| under no obligation of law to find the 


rates unreasonable for the past. 


If the Commission is of the opinion 


that the rates have become unreasonable | 
in conditions | 


as the result of change: 
so gradual that no date can be pointed 
out upon which the rates became 
reasonable, and the past history of the 
rates was such as to justify the car- 
riers in believing that they were main 
taining rates which had the Commis- 
sion’s approval, the Commission, in our 


| judgment, has the power to. fix the rea- 
| sonable rates for the future, and, in the 


“flexible limit of judgment which _ be- 
longs to the power to fix rates,” to re- 
the rates unreasonable in 
the past. This is such a case. 


Furthermore, the rates herein recom- 


| mended are arrived at in the light of 


the final paragraph of the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, and would not afford a 
proper basis for awards of reparation 
even if justification could not be found 
for the maintenance in the past of the 


| reparation. 


By schedules filed to become effective 


February 5, 1926, and later dates, car- | 


riers operating in western trunk line 


' and southwestern territories propose to 


revise their rates on fresh meats and 


packing-house products, including lard | 


substitutes and vegetable cooking oils, in 
carloads, from Chicago, IIl., and packing- 
house points in western trunk line ter- 
ritory, to points in southwestern ter- 
ritory, including southern 
Arkansas, Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River, Oklahoma, 


Texas, and a portion of New Mexico; | 


and from packing-house points in the 
southwestern States to points within 
such States and to Kansas City, Mo.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; and Missisisppi 
crossings south thereof, and Chicago, IIl., 
and points beyond. 


Protests of Packers 


It will be seen that the principal ques- 
tions to be determined here are: First, 
what arbitaries should be applied from 
producing points in western trunk line 
territory to St. Louis and Kansas City 
on traffic to southwestern territory; and 
second, what fourth section relief if any 
should be granted in connection with this 
readjustment of rates. The right of 
certain shippers to reparation on. past 
shipments from particular ‘points to the 
destination territory is also presented 
for determination in the several cases 
enumerated. 


The Commission should find that re- 
spondents have not justified the arbi- 
traries to St. Louis and Kansas City 
from points’in Western trunk line ter- 
ritory under suspension in this proceed- 


ing, and an order should be entered re- | 


quiring the cancellation of such schedules 
without prejudice to establishing the ar- 
titraries set out in Appendix B hereto, 
which the Commission should find just 
and reasonable on packing-house prod- 
ucts, minimum 30,000 pounds, for appli- 
cation from the various producing points 
to St. Louis and Kansas City on traffic 
destined to points in southwestern ter- 
ritory; and the arbitraries on fresh 
meats, minimum 21,000 pounds, should 
not exceed by more than 18 per cent the 
arbitraries on packing-house products; 
with the proviso that the arbitraries on 
these commodities should not exceed the 
class arbitraries applicable on the class 
to which the commodity belongs, from 
and to the same points. The lowest rates 
resulting from the arbitraries herein 
suggested as reasonable, plus the scale 
agreed upon for application south of 
Kansas City and St. Louis, should be 
applied through beth gateways over all 
reasonable routes. 

The present 49-cent rate on packing- 
house products to Memphs produces ton- 
mile earnings of about 20.7 mills from 
Kansas City, and about 17.7 mills from 
The 66.5-cent rate on the same 
commodity to New Orleans produces ton- 
mile earnings of 15.2 mills from Kansas 
City and 15.7 mills from Wichita. The 
56.5-cent rate on packing-house products 
to New Orleans from St. Louis, pre- 
scribed as reasonable in the Mississippi 
Valley Case, produces 14.2 mills per ton- 
mile. It would clearly appear that the 
present rates to the lower Mississippi 
River crossings from Kansas City and 
Wichita, which are fairly representative 


[Continued on Page 9, Column };.] 
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Trackage 


Rights 


Six Authorizations 
Are Issued in Cases 
Involving Railroads 


Three Companies Granted 
Right by I. C. C. to Sell 
Bonds and Certifi- 


cates. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4 on April 25 announced the fol- 
lowing authorizations in uncontested 
cases on its Finance Docket: 

Finance Docket No. 6222. Authorizing 
W. H. Bremner, receiver Minneapolis & 
St. issue $1,475,000 


of receivers’ certificates to extend or re- 


Louis Railway, to 


fund certificates of a like amount matur- 
ing in April and May, 1927. 

Finance Docket No. 5945. Authorizing 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
to issue $167,000 of general mortgage 


N. Y gold bonds, to be delivered to the trus- 


' gage, and $167,000 of first and refunding 


tee under its first and refunding mort- 


mortgage bonds, to be pledged as col- 
lateral for notes. ¢ 
Finance Docket No. 6227. Authoriz-— 
ing Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road to assume obligation and liability in 


; respect of $1,575,000 of equipment trust 


sertificates, to be sold at not less than 
98.3017 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends, 

Finance Docket No. 6034. Authorizing 


| acquisition by Beamount, Sour Lake & 


Western Railway of control of Houston 
North Shore Railway by purchase of 
capital stock and lease, and also author- 
izing it to operate its line in Harris 
County, Tex. : 

Finance Docket No. 6228. Authorizing 
acquisition by New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad of control, by as- 
sumption of lease, of the railroad and 
property of the Hartford & Connecticut 
Western Railroad. 

Finance Docket No. 4106. Authorizing 
the Trans-Florida Central Railroad, con- 
ditionally, to acquire and operate a line 
of railroad known as the Fellsmere Rail- 
road, in Indian River County, Fla. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Intemw 
state Commerce Commission April 25 ar@ 
summarized as follows: 


No. 19489. E-Z Opener Bag Co., of 


| Decatur, Ill. v. Southern Railway et ah 


Seeks reasonable rate on lime, a 
from Knoxville, South Knoxville Exten 
sion and River Front Extension, Tenny 
to Braithwaite, La. Claims reparation. 

No. 19513. Inter-Cities Oil Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, et al. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. , Claims reparation 
$29.35 on tank car of kerosene, Lu- 
cinda, Pa., to Waverly, Ohio. 

No. 19514. Simms Oil Co., of Dallas, 
Tex. v. Texas & Pacific Railway et al. 
Requests Commission to require estab- 
lishment of reasonable rate on boilers 
used in drilling oil wells between points 
in Texas and points in Arkansas. Claims 
reparation of $455.15. 


No. 19516. Arizona Corporation Com- 


| mission, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia, et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask Commis- 
sion to require application of reasonable 
rates to petroleum oils and its products 
from California points to various points 
on lines of defendant carriers in Arizona. 
Claim reparation. 

No. 19517. Continental Paper & Bag 
Mills Corporation, of New York City v. 
Atlantic City Railway et al. Requests 
Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on paper bags and wrapping paper, Rum- 
ford, Me., to various Trunk Line destina- 
tions. Claims reparation. 

No. 19515. Cudahy Brothers Co., of 
Cudahy, Wis. v. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway et al. Claims reparation of 
$2,000 on numerous shipments of dried, 
dry salted, smoked and pickled meats, 
loose, in straight or mixed carloads, from 
Cudahy to points on defendants’ lines in 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Islandy 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

No. 19518. Dungan, Hood & Co., of 
Philadelphia v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way et al. Seek order by Commission 
prescribing reasonable rates on green 
salted hides and green salted goat skins, - 
Nashville, Tenn., to Philadelphia. Claims 
reparation of $115.20. 

No. 19519. Vermont Snath Co., of 
Springfield, Vt. v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rate on pig 
iron, carloads, Riddlesburg. Pa., to 
Springfield, Vt. Claim reparation. 

No. 19520. Black Hills Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., of Rapid City, S. D. v. Chicago 
& North Western Railway et al. Asks 
Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on salt, from points in Kansas and 
Michigan to Rapid City. Claims repara- 
tion. 

No. 19521. Stein Potato Co., of Minne- 
apolis v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $19.93 on car of potatoes, La- 
combe, Alberta, to Minneapolis. 

No. 19522, and Subs No. 1 2 and 3, 
South Bend, Ind., Chamber of Commerce 
for St. Joseph Valley Lumber Company 
y. Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al, 
Seeks reasonable rate on lumber, Spatta, 
Ala., to Cincinnati; Fort Deposit, Ala., to 
Cincinnati; Selma, Ala., to Cincirnati; 
and Abbeville, Ala., to Cincinnati. Claims 
reparation, 

No. 19523, Elliott Fuel Co., of Minne- 
apolis v. Delaware & Hudson Company; 
et al. Sceks reasonable rate on anthracite 
from Pennsylvania to Stillwater, Minny” 
and claims reparation on six car 2 
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Freight Reduction 
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Examiner Advises  Disap- 
proval of Proposal to Raise 
Rates on Fresh 
Meats. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
not be considered noncompensatory or so 
low as to impose a burden upon other 
traflic. 

It is abundantly established by the evi- 
dence in this case that the carriers oper- 
ating routes in southwestern territory, 
both from western trunk-line points and 
from the southwestern producing points, 
to the Mississippi River crossings, Kan- 
sas City, and Chicago, cannot operate 
successfully on the lower basis of rates 
maintained by the lines operating from 
points in western trunk-line 
over the routes east of the Mississippi 
River to the Mississippi River crossings, 
but would be placed at a serious disad- 
vantage, if they are compelled, in order 


wi se carriers for river- | , . 
to compete with those ¢ | Capital stock subscribed 


point traffic at equal rates, to observe 
such rates as maxima at intermediate 
points on their lines. It is believed, 
therefore, that the conditions under 
which these carriers operate from west- 


or runk-line territories and southwest- | 
-— Coo | Debentures 


Accrued interest on debentures outstanding 
| Notes and bills payable 


ern producing points are such as to pre- 
sent a special case within the meaning 
of the fourth section in which some re- 
lief from the provisions of that sec- 
tion is warranted. 


Increase Disapproved 
For Fresh Meats 


from the 


to 


and vegetable cooking oils, 
southwestern producing points 
Mississippi River crossings, St. 
made with relation thereto. 


ents have justified the schedule of rates 


on packing-house products including lard | 


substitutes and vegetable cooking oils 
for application between points in south- 


western territory not including the Mis- | . he 
& | and finance opens many opportunities for 


sissippi River crossings. 

The Commission should further 
that respondents are entitled to fourth- 
section relief to maintain their present 
rates from the southwestern producing 
points to Kansas City, Chicago, and St. 
Louis and Mississippi crossings south 
thereof, and to points to which rates are 
made differentials over, or with relation 
to, Kansas City, Chicago, or such river 
crossings, and to maintain higher rates, 
based on the scales herein approved, to 
intermediate points in Seuthwestern 
territory. 

The lines operating west of the Missis- 
sippi River should be permitted to meet 
at the Mississippi River crossings, Mem- 
phis ard south, the rates of the east- 
side lines from western trunk-line points 
including points in Kansas, and observe 
higher rates based on the scale from 
points in Kansas and from Kansas City 
and St. Louis plus the arbitraries herein 


approved from western trunk-line points | —— 
Watertown have been unreasonable to 


to Kansas City and St. Louis. 


An order should be entered requiring | 


the cancellation of schedules under sus- 
pension without prejudice to establish- 
ing rates in accordance with the bases 
herein approved. 

In the several complaints, as amended, 
which were heard in this proceeding the 
rates are assailed as unreasonable, and 


in Nos. 15389 and 18741 as unduly preju- | 
The prayers are for just and | 


dicial. 
reasonable rates for the future and repa- 
ration on all shipments moved since two 
years prior to the filing of the ship- 
ments. 


New Scale No Basis 


For Reparation Awards 

As previously stated the 2107 scale 
which it is herein proposed for approval 
is lower than the 1716 scale for distances 


rally beyond 450 miles, and it is not | 
a | interest. 


believed that the 2107 scale nor the 


ture from all western trunk line points, 


cases. A just and reasonable basis for 
reparation would seem to be the 1716 
scale south of Kansas City, and St. Louis, 
plus the existing arbitraries or specific 
commodity rates to such gateways. 
The Commission should find therefore, 


that the rates from Kansas City, South | to the extent necessary to permit re- 


| spondents and defendants to comply with 


St. Joseph, St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
to destinations named in these com- 
plaints are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed and may exceed the 2107 scale, and 
that the rates from South St. Joseph 
should be based on the distances from 
Kansas City. The Commission should 
further find that the rates from Ne- 
braska City, South ‘Omaha, Sioux City, 
Chicago, South St. Paul, Austin, Albert 
Lea, Fairbault, and Watertown, are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed or may ex- 
ceed the 2107 scale south of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, plus the arbitraries 
herein proposed as reasonable on pack- 
ing-house products from such - origin 
points to Kansas City and St. Louis, and 
that the arbitraries on fresh meats 
should not exceed by more than 18 per 
cent the arbitraries prescribed on pack- 
ipg- -house products. 

The Commission should further find 
that the rates on these commodities in 
straight carloads during the statutory 
period have been unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded the 1716 scale 
from Kansas City and St. Joseph, St. 
Louis and East St. Louis, to the destina- 
tions in question, the rates from South 
St. Joseph to be based on the distances 
from Kansas City, and that the rates 
from Nebraska City, South Omaha, 
Sioux City, Chicago, South St. Paul, 
Austin, Albert Lea, Fairibault, and 


territory | ROME RORY: 36 6x vow 504 540e a0 abs 7884 





| Other 


the | 
Louis | 
and south, Kansas City, Chicago, and | 
points beyond to which the rates are | 
The Com- | 
mission should further find that respond- | 


find | 
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Finance 


Undivided Profits of Intermediate Banks 
Total More Than ‘han Quarter Million Dollars 


Live Stock in West | Assets Returned as $130,825,180, With $8,428,950 in 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit. 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks had total assets of $130,825,179.76 
as of March 31, 1927, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board has just announced. Un- 
divided profits of these banks on the 


Consolidated statement of condition of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit ] 


Banks, as of the close of business March 
to the Farm Loan Board). 

ASSETS: 

EEE NS 0 645606. N av mae whe weer aes 
Rediscounts 


| U. S. Government bonds and securities 
S. Government bonds ¢ 


Accrued —e on U. 
otner 


ra on aad and in ‘oan. 
Capital stock callable from U. 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Assets 


DLTABEGLE -5.uiy 0.0 © haat e P40 04.6 08S 
LIABILITIES: 


Surplus 

Undivided profits 

reserves 

Reserved for matured debentures 
Reserved for depreciation and losses 
outstanding 


Notes and bills rediseounted 
Deferred rediscounts 


| Interest collected not earned 
| Cash capital rediscount agencies 
} Other accrued interest 


The Commission should find that re- | Other 


spondents are not justified in increasing | 
their rates on fresh meats and packing- | 
house products, including lard substitutes | 


liabilities 


MOG TIAMIIUCR Ve oseeis doe ceeessaask 


same date amounted to $251,358.10, with 
$9,428,950.383 in cash on hand and in 
banks, and $35,000,000 in callable capital 
stock from the United States Treasury. 

The ful) text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


31, 1927 (as shown by reports submitted 


30 e | 
469,670.04 | 


2,031,094.93 
8,638.64 
3,178,910.42 


15,130.22 | 


1,250,000. 00 
9,429,950.3 


35,000,000. 00 | 


20,576.17 


354,312.18 


Lee ee $130,825,179.76 


1,447,310.40 


251,358.10 | 


5,845.72 


967,585.67 


1,920,000.00 | 
1,356,500.00 


48 196,32 
34,134.26 

' 644°621.07 
16,279.33 
903,014.61 


Market in India for American Products 


Opened by Improved Trading Facilities | 


| United States, 


Asistant Trade Commissioner, Returned From Bombay. 
Outlines Conditions and Opportunities. 


The improvement of India’s banking 


American goods, E. G. Sabine, who has 
just returned to Washington from his 


| post as Assistant Trade Commissioner 


at Bombay, reports in a statement April 
25. Mr. Sabine’s observations on the 
trade opportunities presented are based 
on three years in the Department of 
Commerce foreign service in India. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of his statement: 
Evidence of Progress. 
Increased opportunities for the sale of 


American products in the Indian market | 
| may be expected to result from the ma- 
terial improvement achieved in India’s | 


financial condition during recent years 


development in the banking facilities of 
that country, with the consequent en- 
couragement to trade, in the opinion of 
Assistant Trade Commissioner E. G. Sa- 
bine, who has just returned to the United 
States after three years’ service in the 


the extent that the factors south of Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis exceeded the 1716 
scale. 

The rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products in mixed carloads should 


| be found unreasonable to the extent that 


they exceeded the rates based on the 
respective weights and carload rates of 
such commodities, subject to a minimum 
of 21,000 pounds at the fresh meats car- 
load rates on the entire shipments. 


The Commission should further find | 


that shipments were made as described; 
that the charges thereon were paid and 
borne by complainants; that they have 
been damaged thereby in the amount of 
the difference between the charges paid 
and those which would have accrued at 
the rates herein found reasonable; and 
that they are entitled to reparation, with 
Complainants should comply 


rj R > 7 F > +S . “2ctice 
differentials herein proposed for the fu- | With Rule V of the Rules of Practice. 
is, | Changes Advised 
should be used as a measure upon which | Jn. Previous Orders 
to base awards of reparation in these | 


The findings and orders in the Wilson 
case, Decker case, Procter 


in any other cases, should be modified 


the findings herein. 

Appendix B: Western Trunk Line arbi- 
traries. Packing-house products. Minimum 
30,000 pounds. Arbitaries on fresh meats, 
minimum 21,000 pounds, to be 118 per 
cent of arbitraries on packing-house 
products. (The rates herein are in cents 
from the cities listed to Kansas City, 
Mo., and St. Louis, Mo., respectively.) 

Nebraska City, Nebr., 7 and 15; 
Omaha Nebr., and South Omaha, Nebr., 
8 and 15; Ottumwa, Iowa., 8.5 and 10; 
Des Moines, Iowa, 9 and 14; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 12 and 13; Sioux City, 
Davenport, Iowa, 13 
and 10; Fort Dodge, Iowa, 13 and 15.5; 
Marshalltown, Iowa, 13 and 14; Mason 
City, Iowa, 13.5 and 15.5. 

Peoria, IIl., 14 and 7; Waterloo, Iowa, 
13 and 14; Sioux* Falls, S. Dak., 14.5 
and 16; Albert Lea, Minn., 14.5 and 
16; Austin, Minn., 14.5 and 16; Dubuque, 
Iowa, 15 and 14; Cudahy, Wis., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 15 and 14; Faribault, 
Min., 15 and 18, 

Chicago, IIl., 15.5 and 12; St. Paul, 
Minn., South St. Paul, Minn., and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 16.5 and 18.5; Water- 
town, S. Dak, and Huron, S. Dak., 
18.5 and 20. 

Madison, Wis., 17 and 14.5; Green Bay, 
Wis., 18.5 and 16; Winona, Wis., 18.5 and § 
18; Eau Claire, Wis., 22 and 20; Fargo, | 
N. Dak., 23.5 and 25, 


oftice of the Departinent of Commerce in | 


Bombay, India. 

India,. with its great agricultural and 
mineral resources, is one of the prosperous 
commercial countries of the world. Evi- 
dences of progress and modernization are 
becoming increasingly apparent and the 
country now has an annual volume of 
trade aproaching two and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars, an amount regularly ex- 
ceeded only by the United States, United 


; Kingdom, France and Germany and at 
| times by Canada and Japan. In the year 


1925, American manufacturers sold $50,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise to India, 
whereas in the year 1926, they sold over 
$60,000,000 worth, representing an in- 


. 7 | crease in sales of 20 per 7 
and from the prospects for still further | : i per cent in one year. 


These figures indicate the growing im- 

portance of India as a market for Ameri- 

can goods. On the other hand, the 

United States buys from India more than 

— the amount of American goods sold 
er. 


Pronounced commercial progress in 


| India and a progressive financial pro- 


gram have resulted in three successive 
annual budget surpluses. India’s credit 
position has so materially strengthened 
that Indian Government securities com- 
pare favorably with those of Great 
Britain in the British and Indian mar- 
kets. Further evidence of India’s sound 
financial situation is found in the fact 
that the Government of India recently 
floated a long-term loan the equivalent of 
about $90,000,000 at a price yielding 414 
per cent interest a rate which compares 
favorably with that at which the greatest 
countries of the world can borrow. 


Value of Rupee Stabilized. 

India has at all times been a market 
for silver and gold of first importance, 
nearly all of which is purchased for pri- 
vate, not Government, account. In 1925 


India bought $300,000,000 worth of these | 


two precious metals, while her purchases 


| in 1926 dropped to $170,000,000 due to the 





& Gamble | 
| ease, and commodity rates in southwest- | fond, 

ern territory and the findings in fresh ; 
| meats and packing-house products cases 
| and the outstanding findings and orders 


, a land of heat. 


greatly reduced demand’ for gold and the 
fall in silver prices. 


ment, of which the Indian is passionately 
or is hoarded in the 
of the word. However, India is now in 


| the process of taking one of the most 


important and progressive steps in her 
history, according to Mr. Sabine. Bills, 
based upon the Royal Currency Com- 
mission’s recommendations, to improve 


| the Indian currency system are now be- 
They em- | 


fore the Indian legislature. 
body a gold bullion standard and the 
establishment of a Reserve Bank. Their 
enactment will, it is believed in India, 
tend to extend and educate the people 
to the use of banking facilities and a 
currency backed by gold will appeal to 
the Indian and give him confidence in 
the currency. 
that much of the present hoarded wealth 
will be diverted into the productive chan- 
nels of trade. 

The Indian silver rupee has recently 
been definitely stabilized on a basis of 
one shilling six pence gold ($.36) to the 
rupee and the danger of future fluctua- 
tions is thus eliminated. 

Reports Markets Hum With Activity. 

Despite the anticipated reduction in 
the Government of India silver reserves, 
as a result of the gold bullion standard 
proposal, and the possible influx of silver 
rupees to the Treasury, India’s purchases 
of that metal during the year 1926 were 
about equal in value to those of 1925. As 
prices of silver decreased rapidly in Au- 
gust, 1926, it is evident that the quantity 


of silver imported in 1926 was greater } 


than in 1925. It is believed in India that 
the Government will exercise caution and 
conservatism: in the disposition of what- 
ever surplus silver is made available. 
The popular conception of India as 
rain and trovical lassi- 


General expenditures... $ 


| Refunds of receipts 


683,502.21 | 


| Public debt expenditures 
$60,000,000.00 | 


| Be ay 
28'515.00 | Balance tod 


357,819.28 | 
61,486,000.00 | 


CbNC CASAL SEER Se weees $130,825,179.76 





: Unfortunately for | 
| India, most of this metal is either con- | 
| verted into articles of personal adorn- 


true sense | 





Thus, in time, it is hoped | 4 
| mated cost of approximately $1,500 each. 


| tude 





TUESDAY, 


Intermediate 
Credits 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
April 22, 1927. 
(Made Public April 25.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenuc 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous ink 
revenue eee 
Miscellaneous rece))is 


te- 


és 3,079,530.72 
rnal 
891,254.18 
426,697.57 
6,693,133.67 
186,800.00 
280,777,885.31 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance? previous (i) 


Total : 287,657,818.98 
Expe nditures. 
$3,247,584.45 
6,329,723.97 
687,490.81 
9,750.84 


Interest on public debt.. 


Panama Canal -.-- 

Operations in specia 
counts ® 

Adjusted service Ce: 
cate fund 

Civil service 
fund 

Investment of trust 
Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 


ac- 
455,909.61 


retirement 
18,820.70 
funas 372,945.39 


11,182,573.94 

chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts . 

Other public debt 
penditures 


383,500.00 
3,579,947.50 
272,861,797.54 


———_—_. 


Foreign Exchange 


egra ph od 


The 


(By Tel 


New York, April 25. — Federal 


| Reserve Bank of New York toduy certified 
Treasury the fol- | 


to the Secretary of the 


lowing: 
+ April 24, 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 


1927. 


purpose of the assessn 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
we have ascertained and 


hereby certify, to you that the buying rates 


| in the New York market at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Forelg 


Country 
Europe: ar 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev). sveeow 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone). 
England (pound sterli ng) 
Finland (markka). 
France (franc). ween 
Germanv (reichsimark ) 
Greece (drachma):. 
Holland (guilder).. 
Hungary (pengo). 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone).. 
Poland ¢zloty) 
Portugal’ (escudo) 
Rumania (leu).. 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael). 
China (Hankow tael). 
China (Shanghai tael).. 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong oe) - 
China (Mexican dollar) ..... 
China (Tientsin or epeene Aa 1). 
China (Yuan dollar).. Ste 
_— —— 

apan (yen).. ae 
Sikcapore (S. 8.) (dollar): cate 
North America: 
Canada (dollar)...+.-++-+- 
Cuba cman? 
Mexico (pes¢ 
ne ale “ete (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina acl toene.. 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


rn Department: 


14091 
1390 
007250 
029612 
2667 
4.8564 
025213 
0892 
2370 
013323 
4000 


1761 
2678 
1923 
017579 


6448 
6358 
-6151 
-6490 
-4945 
-4531 
A379 
4350 
2610 
4730 
5596 
1.001421 
1.000406 
467500 
999031 


1180 
1203 
1.0227 


Hearings Are Postponed 
On Valuation of Railroad 


A hearing on the protests filed by the 
Pennsylyania Railroad and_ subsidiary 
companies in its system against the ten- 
tative valuation reports covering their 


properties heretofore served by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission was be- | 
gun before Examiners Gibson and Wood- | 
| row on April 25, but after 


some stipula- 
tions as to data to be used in the case 
in which had been argreed to by 
railroad, and the 
hearings were postponed to May 2. 


| Railroad Seeks to Issue 
Equipment Certificates | 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 


ford Railroad has applied to the Inter- | 
in Finance | 


state Commerce Commission, 
Docket No. 6263, for authority to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $6,- 


660,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 


be issued at par to the Keith Car & 
Manufacturing Company, in 
with the purchase of 4,766 steel under- 
frame box cars, to be constructed in part 
from materials from old cars, at an esti- 


——_—_—_————— 


is far from correct, 


do not prevent the Commercial centers 
from humming with activity. 
ditions generally in that country are 
excellent, despite the prolonged depres- 
sion in the large cotton milling industry. 
Commodity prices have fallen in sym- 
pathy with world prices, particularly af- 


fecting cotton and jute, India’s princi- | 
| City, 


ple articles of export. This has resulted 
in reduced export values and lowered 
favorable trade balances, but the situa- 


tion has caused no particular distress, | 
} and 
The future trade Prospects of India | 
Mr. | 
The country is progres- | 


especially since the crops were abundant. 


may be regarded with optimism, 
Sabine stated. 
sing, not too rapidly, but steadily, eco- 
nemically and politically, and as its trade 
grows the volume Ot American trade 
should continue the development already 


evidenced. 


$2,295,678.40 | 





| and discounts, 


80,348.17 


| week’s 


| cept 
| ing smaller figures than a week ago. 
287,657.818.98 | 


| $16,000,000 
| loans for their own account and for ac- 





dealing with | 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
ent and collection of | 








the | 
Commiission’s Bureau 
| of Valuation had been submitted, further 


| Northwestern 
| apolis, 


| of 


connection | 


| Okla.; capital, 


Its Oriental | 
mysticism and age-old religious customs | 


Trade con- | 
| of $3,000,000, 





| ton 


APRIL 26, 1927. 


(inpex 571) 


Banking 


Federal Reserve Board | Reports Increase 
In Investments Made by Member Banks 


Reductions Recorded in Loans antl Discounts, Deposits 


and Borrowings. 


The Federal Reserve Board, 
ing the condition of 671 reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities as of April 
20, in a statement made publie April 25, 
shows an increase for the week of $12,- 
000,000 in investments, and reductions 
of $29,000,000 in loans and discounts, 
$29,000,000 in net demand deposits, $84,- 


| 000,000 in Government deposits, and $17,- 


000,000 in borrowings from the Federal 
reserve banks. 


Member banks in New York City re- 


in report- , 


00,000 and 
while loans for 
banks declined 


count of others increased $13 
$9,000,000, respectively, 
account of out-of-town 
$6,000,000. 


Holdings of United States securities | 
previous week’s | 
stocks | 
| and securities increased $3,000,000 dur- | 


were $9,000,000 above the 


total. Holdings of other bonds, 


ing the week, an increase of $12,000,- 


| offset by a reduction of $8,000,000 in the 
| Chicago district. 


ported increases of $17,000,000 in loans } 


$13,000,000 in investments 
and $27,000,000 in net demand deposits, 
together 
in Government deposits and $49,000,000 
in borrowings from the Federal reserve 
bank. 

Loans on stocks and bons, including 
United States Government obligations, 
were $25,000,000 above the 
total, the principal changes in- 
cluding increases of $28,000,000 in the 


New York district and $13,000,000 in the | 


Chicago district and declines of $17,000.,- 
000 and $7,000,000 in the Boston and 
Philadelphia districts, respectively. ‘All 
other” loans and discounts declined 
000,000 during the week, all districts ex- 
St. Louis and Kansas City report- 


by stocks and bonds, 
member 
above the April 13. total, 


Number of reporting banks...... 
Loans and discounts: 
Secured by U. 
Secured by stocks and bonds.... 
All other loans and discounts... 


Total loans and discounts...... és 
Investments: 

U. S. Government securities..... aa 

Other bonds, stocks 


Total investments 


Total loans and investments........ sedvecess 
| Reserve balances with F. R. Banks....... 


Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits ... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 


| Due to banks 


revious |): ‘ 
ee Cee | being reported by banks in all reserve 


$54,- | 


| $37,000,000 
with reductions of $24,000,000 | being more (han offset by declines of | 


| 000,000 


were $29,000,000 
the increase of 
York district 


Net demand deposit: 
below last week’s total, 
in the New 


$20,000,Q00 in the Cheago district, $15,- 
in the Boston district, and 


smaller amounts in all other districts 


| except San Francisco where a small in- 


} crease Was 





S. Gov’t obligations...... eae 


and securities...-. 


reported. Government de- 
posits declined $84,000,000, reductions 
districts. 

3orrowings from the 
banks were $17,000,000 less than on April 


13, the principal changes being a reduc- 
| tion of $56,000,000 in the New York dis- 
$21,000,000 in | 
| Francisco, 


trict and an increase of 
the Chicago district. 

' Following is the tabulated statement 
of the principal resources and liabilities 


| of all reporting member banks, together 
Loans to brokers and dealers, secured | 
made by reporting | 
banks in New York City, were | 
; and with comparative statistics, the fig- 


with a statement of the loans to brokers 
and dealers made by member banks in 
New York City, for the reporting date 


ures being in thousands of dollars: 


4-20-2 4-1: 


> OF 
dma | 


671 


4-21-26 
707 


156,151 
5,502,268 
8,686,201 


162,271 
5,262,507 
8,446,006 


14,344,600 15,870,784 


14,315,892 


2,544,583 


3,322,433 


36,159 
19,268 
5.8 855,407 
20,200,007 
1,675,824 
269,955 
13,059,044 
6,051,562 
260,167 
1,204,330 
3,246,946 


2,5: 
29 
3,3 


5,867,016 
20,182,908 
1,652,354 
260,277 
13,050,294 
6,031,491 
176,179 
1,159,245 
3,196,945 


12,813,570 
5,546,752 


Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. Banks: 


Secured by U. S. Gov’t obligations 
All other 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks... 
Loans to brokers and dealers made by reporting 


member banks in New York City: 
For own account 


For account of out-of-town banks ............. 
: 1 FOP ACCOWMME CF OUNETS oo ci oo. cdec os. bb sees cctes 
006415 | 


On demand 
On time 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of Currency 
of 


Department of Treasury 


Approval of the merger of the First 
National Bank and the American Na- 
tional Bank of Oklahoma City, Okla, 
with a capital of $3,000,000, has just 
been announced by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, J. W. McIntosi. The 
name of the consolidated institution 
will be The American-First National 
Bank in Oklahoma City. 

Following is the Comptroller's an- 
nouncement and which includes other 
transactions of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for that day: 

Applications to Organize. 

The Security National Bank of am | 
tevideo, Minn.; capital, $50,000; corre- 
spondent, C. <A. Fosnes, a Ae ily 
Minn. 

The Roslyn National 
Pa.; capital $50,000; correspondent, 
Perry Greenspan, Roslyn, Pa. 

Application to Convert. 

The Fourth Northwestern 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn.; 
$100,000; conversion of The 
State Bank of 


Bank, Roslyn, 


National 
capital, 

Fourth 

Minne- 
Minn. 

Charter Issued. 

The Bay Head National Bank, Bay 
Head, N. J.; capital, $30,000; president, 
James H. Chafey; cashier, S. C. Forsyth. 

Change of Title. 
The Broad and Market National Bank 

Newark, N. J., to “The Broad and 
Market National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Newark.” 

Consolidation. 

First National Bank in Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; capital, $1,000,000; The Ameri- 
can National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
$1,000,000. Consolidated 
under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, under the 
charter of the First National Bank in 
Oklahcma City (No. 4862) and under the 
title of “The American-First National 
Bank in Oklahoma City,” with capital 


Branches Authorized. 

The First National Bank of Hoboken, 

N. J. Location of branch, vicinity of 
Washington and 14th Streets, Hoboken. 

The Franklin National Bank of Jersey 
N. J. Location of branch vicinity 
of Bloecker Street and Hudson County 
Boulevard, Jersey City. 

The Broad and Market National Bank 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 
Location of branch vicinity of 157-159 
Bloomfield Avenue, Newark. 

The Mechanics National Bank of 
Trenton, N. J. Locations of branches, 
vicinity of Clinton and Olden Avenues, 
vicinicty ef corner of Hudson and Ha imil- 
Avenues, Vicinity of corncr of Ade- 
dine and Broad Street. vicinity of 42 


: 


185,261 
77,798 
280,488 


263,059 247,930 


912,277 
1,150,982 
814,864 


899,211 
1,157,116 
806,288 


885,590 
1,044,378 
534,711 
2,464,679 
1,655,909 
308,770 


2,862,615 
2,198,398 
664,217 


2,878,123 
2,201,997 
676,126 


Illinois Central Asks 
Right to Issue Bonds 


The Illinois Central Railroad and the 
Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Rail- 
road, its subsidiary, in an application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on April 25, in Finance 
Docket No. 


tral bonds, which are to be called. 
offer made by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to pur- 
chase the bonds at 95. 

The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway; 
in an application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket No. 


6268, asks authority to construct a line | 
of 21 miles from White Deer to a point 


in Hutchinson county, Tex. 


Hearing Is Assigned 


On Railway Mail Rates | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 25 assigned its railway 
pay proceeding No. 9200, in which the 
railroads are seeking an increase in the 
rates for the transportation of the 
United States mails, for further hearing 
on July 5 at Atlantic City, N. J., before 
Examiner Mullen. 

North Herbitage avenue. All in Trenton, 
N. J. 

The First National Bank of Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Location of branch, vicin- 
ity of Convery Place and New Bruns- 
wick Avenue, Perth Amboy. 


Judgem ent 
When you till the soil, you put 
your trust in nature; but you use 
judgment also. Investing, too, 

| involves confidencein others; but 
judgment should select the in- 
stitution. This company, issuing 
Fidelity First Mortgage 644% 
Bonds, welcomes investigation. 
Send for our booklet, ‘“The House 
Behind the Bonds.” 


BOND MORTGAGE (0. 2 


JU. MENTEER . Pre JCORPORATED 1918 

663 Chemical. B Slag. St. Louis 
1191 New York Life Bldag., Chicago 
881 Colo. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 

K 


e FIDELITY CUARANTEESE EVERY, BOND 


\- 


| cisco, 
000 in the New York district being partly | 


| heart Creeks, 





| Arizona. 


6269, asked authority to is- | 
sue and sell $17,350,000 of joint first re- 
funding mortgage 41% per cent bonds, in | 
substitution for a like amount of 5 per | 
cent bonds heretofore pledged to secure | 
an issue of $16,000,000 of Illinois Cen- | 
The 
railroads have tentatively accepted an ! 





mail | 
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Five Request Permit 
To Run Paper Plant 


In National Forest 


Conflicting Applications Are 


Filed for Power Rights in 
Tongass District 
in Alaska. 


Paul Howard Kolling, of San Fran- 
Calif., has applied t6 the Federal 


Power Commission for a _ preliminary 


} writ for a project in Tongass National 


Forest, Alaska, for the operation of a 
newsprint paper -mill, the Commission 
has just announced. 

Mr. Kolling’s application involves Long 
Creek, and Crater, River and Sweet- 
in addition to Speel River 
and Sweethcart, Crater, and Long Lakes, 
The plant would be approximately 30 


| miles southeast of Juneau, The installed 


capacity would be 104,500 horsepower. 
Four Other Applications. 
It was stated orally at the Commis- 


| Sion’s Offices, that the Kolling application 
Federal reserve | 


confllicts with previous applications by 
William Randolph Hearst, New. York 
City; M. L. Requa, San Francisco; 
Thebo, Starr & Anderson, Inc., San 
Francisco, and George T. Cameron, San 


The Commission also stated, on April 
that it had received an application 
from the Savannah River Electric Com- 
pany, of Greenwood, S. C., and Atlanta, 
Ga., for a license for a project on the 
Savannah River in McCormick County, 


99 


“0, 


| South Carolina, and Columbia County, 
| Georgia, 


The project would include a dam 90 


| feet high and 4,200 feet long, a power- 


house and transmission lines. The pri- 
mary capacity would be 34,560 horse- 
power and the installed capacity 120,000 
horsepower. The power would be used 


| for public utility purposes. 


The City of Phoenix, Ariz., has applied 


| to the Federal Power Commission for a 


license for a constructed transmission 
line 7.76 miles long in Maricopa County, 
The line is built on public land 
and on the Camp McDonald and Salt 
River Indian Reservations. The current 
would be used for municipal purposes. 
An application for a minor license has 
been reecived by the Federal Power 
Commission from the Bullion Milling 
Company, Ltd., of Wallace, Idaho, the 
Commission stated. The project would 
be on Bullion Creek, in the St. Joe Na- 


| tional Forest, Shoshone County, Idaho, 


and would consist of three small dams, 
a power house and pipelines. The power 
would be used for mining purposes. It 
is estimated by the Commission that the 
capacity would be less than 40 horse- 
power. 


Final Value Placed on 
Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. 


A final valuation report was issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 25 finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the Tonopah 
& Tidewater Railroad to be $2,709,998 
as of 1915. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


T#E EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS 


MEXICO CITY 


Cirtes service CoM. 
PANY, which includes 
in its organization 
many of the public 
utility and petroleum 
properties financed 
through Henry L. 
Doherty &Company, 
hasin the past 16 years 
paid dividends and 
interest totaling more 
than $100,000,000. 


HENRY L. 


DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


803 Wilkins Baie. 
Washington, D. C., 


Please send me copy of your booklet 
“Serving a Nation.” 


Nanie 
Address 
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Sales 


Judgment Sustains 
Conspiracy Charge 


Selling Principle and Represen- 
tative of Government In- 
volved in Suit. 


UNITED STATES V. PHILLIPS ET AL.; SU- 
PREME CouRT OF THE District oF Co- 
LUMBIA. IN EQuiITyY. 

A conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment was found in this case involving 
the sale by the Government of a large 
surplus of lumber on hand at the time 
of, the armistice. 

The text of the 
Bailey follows: ; by 

During the late World War the U nited 
States Government accumulated surplus 
supplies of lumber and other materials, 


opinion of Justice 


and upon the signing of the Armistice | 


jt found itself in possession of a far | 


greater amount of this material than it 
needed, and the question arose 
the best manner of disposing of it. — 

It was realized thet to put all this 
material upon the market at once would 


cause a serious injury to the lumber mar- | 
de- | 


ket throughout the country, would 
press prices and the Government itself 
would not realize as much from the 
sale as if the material was put on the 
market more gradually. ; 

A conference was called between the 


officials of the Government and repre- | 


e various * organiza- | ,, . . Be” aces 
of various lumber orgé a | The Government’s representatives were | 


sentatives 
tions and met 
January 18, 191%. 


Situation Is Explained 


To Lumber Handlers 

At this mecting, Mr. Humphreys, di- 
rector of building materials of the W ar 
Industries Board, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, stated that the President had 
given instructions that surplus material 
was not to be marketed in such a way 
as to injure the industries, that each de- 
partment should confer with the chair- 
man of the War Service Committee of 
the particular industry involved with the 
view to seting if the surplus stock could 
be absorbed in the various branches of 
the Government, and, if not, whether it 
could be taken over by the various 1n- 
dustries under some plan by which the 
latter could take the material off the 
Government’s hands and market it in 
its own way. 


in Washington City on 


as to | 


YEARLY 


a a 





| to the bill, dated February 


' less than a million feet and the purchaser | 


The representatives of the North Car- | 


olina Pine Association sugg 
members would have no difficulty in d 
posing of the North Carolina pine lum- 
ber, but it would not be able to buy 
jt itself. Mr. Humphreys then further 
stated Yhat there would be a certain 
amount of expense involved in handling 
this lumber and it would be fair 
Government to take the invoice 
of the lumber and allow a certain amount 
for the handling. 

After some discussion t 
journed with the understanding : 
1 lumber associa- 

to their con- 

what definite 


price 


he meeting ad- 


representatives of the 
tions were to go back 
stituents and find out 
propositions could be made at the ne 
rahe cost mecting was held on January 
20, 1919. At this meeting, Mr. Humph- 
revs states that a few days before there 
had been a meeting of the Government's 
representa 
proposed contract 
the meeting as follows: ’ 
“The contract first will state approx! 
mately the number of feet of material 
or quantity of material that 1s to 


had been outlined at 


egested that its | 


is- | 


to the |} 


that the | 


xt | 


tives and that a skeleton for a | 


be | 


the basis of the contract, more or less; | 


a - he . ing market price ; od , " c Be 
the price is to'be the going market | | lumber specified in the instructions on | 
it, that title to the | 


lumber should pass on loading and no | 


€ See centage below the | ce : 
less this agreed percentage Delo | cars furnished by 


market price; the question arose as to 


how the market price will be established, | 


and we submit that the price shall be 


determined jointly by a representative | 


of the Government and of the industry 
at the point of loading, and in ev nt 


lect a third who shall decide what the 
market price is. 

“The material purchased 
f. o. b. point of loading, less 2 per cent 
cash, or 60 net. This material 
should be moved within six months, and 


is to be 


days 


o12) 


Patents 


Secret Profits From Sale of Government Lumber 


Are Ordered Refunded by Perpetrators of Fraud 


pensation for disposing of the lumber. 

During the discussion, Mr. Sager, a 
member of the Government’s legal de- 
partment, said: 

“I should like to call your attention 
briefly to the fact that the plan as out- 
lined is open to possible objection from 
the legal viewpoint. I am not challeng- 
ing the good faith of the industry, but I 
am afraid the Judge Advocate General 
will object to an arrangement by which 
the lumber people will get an option on 
all the Government’s yellow-pine lumber 
to run, say until August 1. 


Doubt Is Expressed 
Of Legality of Plan 
“That they will exercise thei 


rgbest en- 
but i€ they failed A 


deavors, e would 


+ 


have it on hand, I am quite sure that will | 


be an objection from the legal viewpoint. 
To sell is all right, but I do not think 
that it would follow 
it from the market and let you people 
sell if you can. 


we will 


“I was suggesting on this proposition, 


if you would put it on a basis where | 
| the buyer agrees to sell and sell at a 


price to be determined in whatever way 
they figure out, it would be rather a sell- 
ing contract than an agency contract.” 

However, apparently, there was no 


further discussion of this branch of the ; 


question, and the meeting proceeded to 
discuss certain details until the commit- 


| tee of the sawmill association went out 


to consult further. Later they returned 
and offered to handle the marketing of 
the lumber upon a 15 per cent basis. 


unwilling to do this, and finally 12 per 


} cent was agreed upon. 


Subsequently a contract, referred to as 
sales contract No. 1, filed as an exhibit 
25, 1919, was 

entered into by the United States on 
the one hand on “J. L. Phillips and John 
Stephens, of Jacksonville, Florida, 
duly authorized representatives of the 
National Bureau of 
Distributors, the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, West Coast Lum- 
ber Association, the Ceneral Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Company, the 
Pine Association, the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, and the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having an 
office at the Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,” under the terms of which 


the parties agreed that the United States | 


should seel and deliver to the purchaser 


should receive and pay for the same on 
certain terms and conditions. 

After providing that the species, size 
and location of the lumber in lots exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 feet should be in accord- 


contract, it provided that on or before 
May 1, 1919, the Government might fur- 


nish to the purchaser additional inven- | 


9 


“;- 


tories of lumber in lots of less than 
000,000 feet. and on or 
1, 1919, additional inventories for sur- 
plus lumber in lots exceeding 2,000,000 
feet, with a proviso that the purchaser 
might refuse to purchase any such lum- 


| ber upon giving a written notice of his 


refusal. 
It was further provided that the lum- 
ber should be inspected and classified as 


to the quality, size and quantity at the: ... oe : : 
. a q . ; ant Phillips in some instances be 


locations designated in the inventories 
at the time of loading by representatives 
of the United 
chaser and a third person in the event 
that the first two failed to agree. It 
was further provided that the cost of 
yardage, handling and loading should be 
paid by the United States, that upon 
receipt of shipping instructions 
United States should promptly load the 


further responsibility should attach to 


the United States, that the purchaser | 


| should give shipping instructions for all 


: lumber 


: hay shall. se-"} feet before 
these two can not agree, they snal | 


it was suggested as we are all interested | 


in getting rid of this stock that the con- 
tract should be conditioned upon moving 
the material as follows: 
April 1; two-thirds before May 1 
entire quantity before June 1. 


One-half before | 
and 


“Penalty not to comply with these condi- | 


tions will abrogate the contract, and the 


Government would then dispose of the | 


material in any way it sees fit.” 
This general plan to 
ceptable to the representatives 


be 


of 


seemed 


ac- | 
the | 


lumber industry, and the chief discussion | 
thereafter at the meeting was with ref- | 


erence to the time limit of disposing of 
the lumber and to the commisison to be 
deducted from the price. It was stated 
several times by the representatives of 
the lumber industries, including the de- 
fendant John L. Phillips, that they did 
not want to make any profit out of the 
lumber, but they would want a sufficient 
allowance to cover the cost of handling, 
financing, etc. 

An adjournment was had in order to 
five the representatives of the lumber 
industries a chance to talk over the 
proposition. 

That atfernoon the meeting recon- 
vened and it stated that it was 
agreed at the conference of the lumber 
industries that the Gcorgia-Florida As- 
sociation should act for all of them and 
that a subcommitte had been appointed 
to formulate a proposition, with the de- 
fendant, Phillips, as chairman. 

Phillips submitted a on 
behalf of the Sawmill 
Association to market this surplus lum- 
ber in accordance with the plan agreed 
to at the joint conference of January 8. 
The main discussion after that 
to the amount of commissions of com- 


Was 


propos ition 


Geergia- Florida 


Was as 


lots of less than 2,000,000 
May 1, and for all lumber 
2.000.000 feet before 


in 


in lots exceeding 
August 1. 

Article 5 provided: 

“Base prices shall be fixed for 
various species, sizes and grades of lum- 
ber at each location designated in Sched- 
ule A, on the first day of February, 
1919, and on the first day of each suc- 
ceeding month the currency of 
this contract.” 

Article 5 further provided that base 


the 


during 


prices so fixed should apply to all lum- ! 
instructions | 
same | 
month, and that such prices should be | 


which shipping 
furnished during 


ber for 

should be the 
fixed by representatives of the Govern- 
ment and the purchaser and in case of 


agreement, by a third person selected by | 


the first two. 
Article 6 provided that the prices of 
the lumber should be calculated in one 


of 2 following n ds as determined | ; 
f the following method | one means or another to assist Phillips 


by the Government. 

(1) Deduct from the base price fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 5, 


withhold | 


| of the 





Wholesale Lumber | 


Southern | 


before August | 





the | 


| but 


; lected 
amounts reported to the United States | 
| the following sums: James I. M. Wilson 
on account of sale of* Mueller Coal and | 
Lumber Company, $4,500; Calvin L. Rob- | 


for the location from which any | 


lot of the lumber is shipped, 12 per cent | 


thereof. 

“(2) If the invoice price at which any 
lot of the lumber is shipped by the pur- 
chaser less the freight exceeds the base 
price for the location from which said 
lumber is shipped, deduct from said in- 
voice price the actual freight paid for 
the lumber from the point of loading to 


1 the point of destination, and from the re- 


sult so determined the of 12 
cent thereof.” 

That the contract price so determined 
should be paid to the United States 
within 90 days of the date of loading 
the lumber. 

Article 7 provided: 


Bond of $500,000 


Required of Purchaser 

“Upon notice in writing from the Con 
tracting Officer to the Purchaser, the 
United States may for its own purposes, 


sum per 


| which 


| 
| 
| 
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Surety Is Held Liable 
In Amount of Bond 


Misappropriation of Nearly 
Half Million Dollars Found 


in Various Transactions. 


for prior to the resale thereof by the 
Purchaser.” 

Article 11 provided that the purchaser 
should furnish a bond in the sum of 
$500,000 for the “full and faithful per- 
formance by the purchaser of all terms, 
covenants and conditions of this contract 
on the part of the purchaser to be per- 
formed,” in the form and with sureties 
to be satisfactory to the Government. 

Article 12 provided for statements and 
reports by the purchaser to the Govern- 
ment, \ 

Article 14 defined the meaning of cer- 
tain words used in the contract, among 
others that the invoice price shall mean 
“the itemized price at which any lot of 
lumber is billed by the purchaser to their 
vendee.” 

A bond with the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland with sureties was 
furnished to the Government in accord- 
ance with the contract. 

Shortly thereafter Phillips and Steph- 
ans began to carry out the contract and 
entered into an agreement between them- 
selves providing that they should be 
jointly interested in the undertaking; 
that Phillips should be the directing 
head and should take charge of all field 
work, including the sale and shipping 
lumber, and that his reports of 
expenditures, ete., should be acceptable 


: to both parties, and that Stephens should 


have charge of the office and clerical 
part of the organization and that anv 
profit or loss should be divided equally 


the ; between them, and thereafter the work 
| 


was 
labor. 
The War Department appointed one 
George M. Chambers as the representa- 
tive of the United States to inspect the 
lumber and fix the base prices as pro- 
vided in the contract, and Chambers 
thereafter acted such appraiser in 
conjunction with the defendant Phillips 
and no third party was ever chosen to 
arbitrate any difference in their views. 
In making sales of this lumber, in- 
voices were sent to the Government for 


carried out with this division of 


as 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 


Page 573, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 


! 


| 


$9 per 1,000 feet more than the invoice 
price, and for the Morgan lumber more 


National Prohibition Act, held: 


by the Constitution. 


base prices for sale by 


profits.—United States v. Philips 





Page 573, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


99 


tion 


JATENTS: Claims: Multiplicity: 


Index Page 572, Col. 1. (Volume II.) 


| than $2 per 1,000 feet above the in- 


; 188,902,787 feet of lumber in lots of not | each sale and of the amount of the in- | 


voice 12 per cent was deposited in bank | 


to the credit of Phillips and Stephens 


latter account checks were 


f : ( drawn | 

j ; | from 0 > pay. na pies 

| ance with an inventory attached to the |. ° ume to time payable to the proper 
; accounting officer of the United States. | 


It appears, however, that the amount | 


shown by the invoices was in most cases, 
and probably in nearly all cases, not the 
price at which the purchaser from 
Phillips and Stephens bought the lumber, 
ut_ merely the base price fixed by 
Phillips and Chambers, and that above 


| to Phillips. 
these bonds was used by Chambers as | 
in the National | 


the invoice price the defendant Phillips j 


secretly received large sums from the 


; purchasers from Phillips and Stephens, 


that these sums were frequently paid in 
cash and not by check. In addition to 
this method of receiving profits, defend- 


came a 


; Secret partner of the purchasers of this 
; ; | lumber. * : 
States and of the pur- | 


(The court here discusses 


in 
certain of the transactions 


in 


| Secret profits were realized. 


By such arrangements 


Phillips 
secretly over and 


above 


col- 


Inson, $45,000; L. L. Daughtery, $42,- 
000; Joseph Natwick, $12,000; Ford C. 
Close, $5,000; Eitzen-Touart Company 
Texas-Lumber, $10,000; Old Hickory and 


| Jeffersonville Lumber, $80,000; plus $25,- 


000; Frank T. Sullivan, $240,000; W. L. 
Wooten, $12.000; he also sold lumber to 
A. A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lum- 


| ber Company for $10,000 in addition to 
the invoice price reported and paid to | 


the Government, but Henry 
fused to pay to Phillips this 
and Phillips did not collect it. 


later re- 
$10,000, 


| Government Representative 


Participated in Profits 

Chambers, designated by the Govern- 
ment as its representative in the fixing 
of base prices, himself participated in 
secret profits arising from the sale of the 
lumber. In the Hamilton 
Chambers received a_ profit 
1,000 feet. In the Wilson 
Phillips received $4,500 


transaction, 
of $2 per 
transaction 
cash and told 


the | 


voice price. 


In the Horrell-Perry transaction it 


: of | | appears that Herrell paid $40,000 of the 

and the remaining 88 per cent to the | 
Joint credit of Phillips and Stephens and 

; the defendant bonding company, and upon | 

} the 


profits of this transaction to the defend- 

ant, Roland Perry, as a commission. 
While Phillips denies that he had any 

interest in this, it appears that soon 


| afterwards Perry purchased six bonds 


through the Merchant’s Bank of Wash- 
ington, and a few months later these 


particular bonds were sent by Phillips to | 


a trust company in Philadelphia for sale, 
and were sold and the proceeds credited 
It also appears that one of 


collateral for a loan 
State Bank of Newark. 

In the Natwick transaction, in which 
Phillips admits that he formed a partner- 


| ship with Natwick for the purpose of 


detail | 
which | 








| ing 


| manager 


retailing this lumber, Natwick testified 
that Chambers advised with him with 


reference to the sale of part of this lum- | 
| court by 


ber and suggested scveral customers who 
might be purchasers. 

In the Close*transaction, in which 
Phillips received secret profits, Cham- 
bers wrote to Schultz urging that the 
lumber be turned over to Phillips and 
Stephens for disposition. 

In the Caivin Robinson transaction, in 
which Phillips made a secret profit of 
some $45,000, it appears that the Gov- 
ernment withdrew this lumber from sale 
on February 27, 1919, two days after 
the execution of the Director of Sales 
Contract No. 1, Phillips urging the re- 
lease ofthis lumber, claiming that he 
had sold it before the Government had 
withdrawn it. 

I am satisfied that this was a fabrica- 
tion, that the lumber was not sold until 
later and that the base price for April, 
1919, was fixed by Phillips and Stephens 


as early as March 4, 1919, and that 


| Chambers was collaborating with Phil- 
| lips in this transaction. 


As a part of his assistance in obtain- 
the release of lumber for himself 
Phillips, Chambers wrote to the 
of the Canton Lumber 


} 
ana 


| pany, Baltimore, Md., enclosing a synop- 


sis of a letter which he said he would 


| like some member of the firm to write 


Wilson that the money was not for him- | 
self alone but was to be divided in three | 


| Ways. 


Chambers constantly endeavored by 
in his transactions and continually en- 


: 2 
deavored to mislead the Government of- 


ficials as to the real vatue of the lum- | 


ber. He endeavored to obtain the 
lease from the Government of lumber 
it desired to retain for its own 
use, cooperating with Phillips in such 
an attempt. 

Chambers wrote to Mr. Schultz in the 
Director of Sales Office urging that the 
lumber at Earneston, N. J., be turned 
over to Phillips and Stephens for sale, 
when he had already entered into an 
arrangement by which he was to reccive 
a profit on the sale. Phillips at the 
same time was urging a release of the 
same lumber. 

So again he wrote to Schultz with 
reference to lumber at Morgan, N. J., 
stating that it was depreciating in value 
and urging that it 
and his report was 
Phillips in a lettes 
effect to Schultz. 
claim as to the 
lumber, 


be sold if possible, 

eoneurred in by 
wrilten to the same 
Notwithstanding their 
poor condition of the 


use any of the lumber herein contracted Van Gunten for the Earneston lumber 


re- | told Van Gunten that he had to divide 


to their various Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, claiming that it would be a saving 
of several million dollars to the tax- 
payers. In the Iciter he said: 

“I would much prefer that my name 
should not be mentioned on account of 


| my affiliation with the War Department.” 


At the same time Phillips was writ- 
ing a very similar letter to various mem- 


: bers of Congress and public officials. 


In the Van Gunten transaction, in 
which Chambers received a _ profit, he 


it with Phillips. In the Hamilton trans- 
action he received a profit of two dol- 
lars per thousand feet. On the other 


} above, Phillips received a secret profit 
! of $4,000 in cash and told Wilson that 
| the money was not for himself alone 
but was to be divided in three ways. 
Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion; that in every one of the transac- 





they were able to obtain from - 


tions referred to Phillips in some way 
made a large secret profit, and in sev- 
eral of them Chambers himself made a 
profit, that Phillips and Chambers jointly 
fixed the base prices of the lumber upon 
which large profits were made either at 
the time of sale or afterwards by Phil- 
lips or both of thems that Chambers fre 


quently assisted Phillips in negotiating 


the sales of the lumber; that they col- 


; laborated constantly to obtain the re- | 
lease of additional lumber with the evi- 


dent purpose of obtaining a profit by 
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hand in the Wilson transaction, as stated | 
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novel feature as solution of specific problem described use of sufficient 
rubber applied to cord itself, held: Claim in same application for this novel 
feature together with prior art ground for rejecting remaining appealed 
claims.—Midgeley, Thomas, Ex parte 
claims.—Midgeley, Thomas Ex parte (Exmrs. Dec., Patent Office.)—Ycarly 
(TRADE MARKS.—Department of Commerce suggestions for ratification of 

Inter-American Trade Mark Convention.—Yearly Index Page 569, Col. 7 


of Making Tires—Where only 


(Exmrs. Dec., Patent Office.) —Index 


Appeal Is Withdrawn 


| Counsel Found No Issue Raised 


Within Jurisdiction of Su- 
preme Court. 


The case of George R. Dale, Plaintiff in 
Error y. The State of Indiana was dis- 
missed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, April 25, motion of 
counsel for Dale. 


on 


Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Minnesota, | 
| counsel for Dale, made the motion on the 
| ground that, after carefully examining 


the papers in the case, he found that no 
question was raised within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

On or about March 14, 1923, plaintiff 
in error was adjudged in contempt of 
the Delaware Circuit Court, 
Indiana, because of statements made in 
an editorial in a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished by him. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, the judgment was af- 


firmed February, 1926, and on June 11, 
1926, a motion for a rehearing was denied | 


by that court. 

The controversy, resulting in Dale’s 
sentence at Muncie, Indiana, was with 
Judge Clarence T. Dearth, of the Dela- 
ware Circuit Court. The case was the 
cause of impeachment proceedings being 
brought against Judge Dearth in the In- 
diana Legislature. These proceedings re- 
sulted in acquittal. 
it; the secrecy of these transactions and 
the various fraudulent means used to 
cover them up; that these fraudulent 
transactions began shortly after the 
execution of the contract; I am satis- 
fied that Phillips and Chambers had a 
corrupt agreement or understanding to 
fix the base prices of this lumber at such 
a figure that Phillips could make these 
secret profits, and I think the conclusion 
is irresistible that Phillips and Chambers 
were in a conspiracy through these sales 
to defraud the Government by a fraudu- 
lent fixing of base prices. 

I am also satisfied that Charles Phil- 
lips, jr., knew of the conspiracy and to 
some extent participated in it. The de- 
fendants, Lee Herrell, Roland Perry, Gus 
Eitsen and Mitchell A. Touart, jr., knew 
that Phillips was obtaining secret profits 


over and above the invoice prices of the | 


lumber, and assisted him in keeping 
these profits secret and must have 
known that there was some arrangement 


between Phillips and Chambers; and be- | 
cause to that extent co-conspirators, for | 
it is evident that they at least knew that | 


the lumber was being undervalued by 
those charged with the duty of fixing 
base prices. 

But apart from the question of con- 


spiracy, I think that Phillips and vari- | 


ous of the defendants did actually de- 

fraud the United States in the manner 

set forth in the bill. 
The defendants claim that 


the con- 


tract, Sales Contract No. 1, was a con- | 


tract of sale by the terms of which the 
United States agreed to sell certain lum- 
ber outright to Phillips and Stephens, 
and that such a construction is the only 
one that can be reached from the terms 
of the instrument, and that as a conse- 
quence Phillips and Stephens had only 
lo pay to the Untied States the base 
price and could make whatever disposi- 


tion of the lumber thereafter that thye 


wished, 
To be continued in the issue of 
April 27, 





| 1242073, Oct. 2, 1917; Steinle, 1290410, 


| 1921; Fording, 1422046, July 4, 1922. 


| have solved is due to the fact that a tire 
| core is larger in circumference at 
| tread than at the bead portion and when 


| canized 
| proper position. 


| culty, 


| Board of 


| Which they appertain, that the ascer- 
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Examiners-in-Chief Affirm Rejection 
Of Seven Claims in Patent for Tire-Casing 


Reverse Examiner as to One Claim, Which Is Declared to 
Cover Only Novelty in Inventor’s Process. 


APPLICATION OF THOMAS MIDGELEY; DE- 
CISION EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent 1624615 was issued to Thomas | 
Method 


Midgeley, April 12, 1927, for 
of Making Tire Casings, on application 
No. 478,303 filed June 17, 1921. 

Franklin G. Neal and Edward C. Tay- 
lor for appellant. 

Rejection of claims 1 to 8 with the 
exception of claim 6 affirmed; the re- 
jected claims being held non-patentable 
over claim 6 and the prior art. The opin- 
ion of the Examiners-in-Chief (Skinner, 
Henry, and Smith) is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 to 
8, inclusive, of which the following will 
serve as example: 

“6. The method of building a tire cas- 
ing consisting in laminating in plies 
rubberized building elements carrying an 
amount of rubber in excess of that re- 


quired for the normal purpose of the ele- | 


ments and sufficient of itslef to fill the 
spaces between the elements, such ele- 
ments being located closely adjacent each 
other near the bead edges of the tire 
and gradually diverging from one an- 
other adjacent the tread portion of the 
tire, adding to the elements such tread 


and sidewall covering materials as is de- | 


sired, molding the tire under pressure 


| and thereby causing the excess rubber 


carried by the elements to fiill the spaces 
between the elements, and vulcanizing 
the tire.” 

The references relied upon are: Tew, 
Apr. 1,,1919; Midgley, 1370339, Mar. 1, 
Four Attempts Cited 
To Solve Problem 


The problem which appellant claims to 
the | 


cords are laid thereon so as to be in con- 
tact with each other at the bead they 


| will necessarily be somewhat separated 
at the tread and it became necessary to 


fill this space with rubber so when vul- 
the cords will be held in the 
This problem has long 
been recognized and various expedients | 
have been adopted to overcome the diffi- | 
four of which are described in | 
appellant’s specification. The fourth so- 

lution very closely approaches appel- 


| lant’s construcition and the patents to 


By Editor in Contempt | 


Denman, No. 1210434, Jan. 2, 1917, and 
Merriman, No. 1221887, Apr. 10, 1917, re- 


Ruling Made on Losses 


Caused by Dry Laws 


Tax Appeals Allows | 
for Obsolescence of Tangi- 
bles but Not Intangibles. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tain date may cause obsolescence of the | 
asset used in such production. There | 
being no further market for the prod- | 
uct, the machinery and equipment for its 
manufacture, although in good physical 
condition, may become useless and ob- 
solete.” 

It was held that the petitioner was 
legally entitled to a deduction at De- | 
cember 31, 1918, on account of obsoles- 
cence resulting from legislation. 

View on Intagibles Is Outlined. 

The intangible property which 
pecitioner aserted to be subject 
obsolescence consisted of good will, 
trade names, and trade marks. The | 
Board said, “Such assets have valuc, but | 
that value is so interwoven with the 
operation of the business, so much an 
inseparable part of the going concern to ' 


the 
to 


tainment of such value is difficult and 
their-sale, except as component parts of 
a going business concern, is all but im- 
possible. They are not subject to physical 
wear and tear incident to their use in 
the business operations of their owner, 
nor ordinarily is the period of their use- 
ful life limited either by contract or | 
statute. In the light of the evidence and 
the law we are of the opinion that the 
petitioner is not entitled to the allowance 
claimed for obsolescence, since we hold 
that such obsolescence is merely an en- 
largement of the meaning included in the 
words ‘exhaustion, wear and tear.’” 
Korner, Chairman, (when the opinion 
was written) Sternhagen and Trammell 
and Murdock assented in the Manhattan 
case. 
The text the 
will be published 
April 27. 


of Manhattan 


the 


case 
of 


in issue 


| solve. 
| stantially alike so far as the novel fea- 


| the 


fered to in the brief, are probably as 
close as any of the references cited by 
the Exambiner. In these patents the 
cords are thoroughly impregnated with 
rubber and the first layer of cords is ap- 
plied upon a layer of rubber which lies 
next to the core. The cords are wound 
under ‘tension and embed themselves in 
the rubber. When the tire is vulcanized 
the thin plies of gum “rubber flows into 
and fill the spaces between the cords 
at the tread. 

In applicant’s method, the cords are 
first embodied in sheets of rubber so as 
to be completely surrounded thereby and 
this material is cut into strips which are 
laid on the core as distinct groups, sepa- 
rated from each other at the tread and 
in contact with each other at the bead. 
There is sufficient rubber in the strips so 
that when the tire is vulcanized it flows 
into the spaces between the strips at the 
tread and thus completely fills them. 

Of the references cited by the Ex- 
aminer the patent to the appellant Midg- 
ley disclosese strips of rubber with cords 
enclosed but there as used in the present 
| method but there is no disclosure in the 
patent as to what use is to be: made of 
the strips and the claims are limited to 
the method of producing them. 

The patent to Steinle uses flat strips 
or bands with cords molded therein which 
are wound upon the core and overlap 
each other at the tread and beads. This 
patent discloses neither the problem nor 
its solution. 

The patent to Tew discloses a large 
sheet of rubber in which cords are en- 
closed and embedded and this sheet, 
shown in Fig. 8, is cut into strips on the 
bias. These strips are laid circumferen- 
tially about the core so that the short 
lenghts of cord lie diagonally over the 
core. As the cords are at all times held 
in place by the rubber, the problem does 
not seem to be present at all. 

Some of the claims include as part of 
a method a specific way of laying the 
strips on the core which is disclosed in 
| the patent to Fording, but in this patent 
| the cords are close together at the tread 
| and being handled in group, are twisted 
at the bead portion so that they over- 
lap. This patent solves the problem in a 
different manner. 


Too Many Claims 


Declared Set Up 

Coming to the claims we are of the 
opinion that there are too many and that 
there is no patenable difference between 
some of them. 

Claim 1 defines a method of laying the 
cords which is disclosed by Fording ex- 
cept that it invloves the laying of flat 
strips carrying a plurality of cords in- 
stead of groups of separate cords. It is 





| not material to the invention whether the 
| strips are laid by the Fording method 


or in any other way provided they are 
close together at the beads and separated 


at the tread. 


Claim 2 is broad enough to cover a 
single cord, as shown in Figure 3. Claim 
5 is similar to claim 2 except that it is 
limited to the use of “flat” elements. 
Claims 4 and 8 do not specify where 
the spaces occur and is. not limited to 
the problem which appellant seeks to 
Claims 5-7, inclusive, are sub- 


ture is concerned and the remainder of 
these claims involves nothing novel. In 


| both the Denman and Merriman patents 


the cords are impregnated with rubber 
and in Steinle a plurality of cords are 


| embedded in a flat strip of rubber and 


held together thereby. The only novel 
feature in the case appears to be, as a 


| solution of the specific problem specified, 


the use of sufficient rubber applied to 
the cord itself, to fill the spaces at the 
tread of the tire, instead of applying 


| some of the rubber to the cord and sup- 
| plying the remainder by addition of thin 


sheets between the plies. 


| One Claim Held to Express 


All Novelty in Case 
If claim 6 were amended by ‘striking 


| out the words “adding to the elements 


such tread and side wall covering ma- 
terial as is desired” it would in our opin- 
ion express all the novelty there is in 
case. It is probable that the step 
above referred to is necessarily~ used in 


| building a tire and does not harm in the 


claim but it is not a part-of the inventive 
conception and appellant may prefer to 
omit it. We would recommend the al- 
lowance of such a claim or allow the 
claim as it stands. We see no reason for 
the allowance of the other claims which 
differ therefrom only on more or less 
yaguenes and the inclusion of unnéces- 


| sary and old elements. 


The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to all the claims except claim 


| 6 and as to this it is reversed. 


September 3, 1926. 
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Arguments 


Decisions 


Su 


THE UNITED 


preme Court 


Boundary Dispute and Prohibition Case Decided 


And Two Derees Set Aside by Supreme Court 


Lease Held Forfeited 
By Liquor Violation 


Constitutional Question of Due 
Process of Law Not Raised in 
Lower Tribunal. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, sitting on April 25, handed down 


one opinion, two decisions per curiam, | 
the | 
boundary in dispute between the States | 


and a decree as to a ‘portion of 


of Texas and Oklahoma. 


lant, v. United States and Pall Mail 
Realty Corporation, No. 101, involving 
the forfeiture of leased premises under 
Section 23, of the National Prohibition 
Act, the court affirmed the decisions of 
both the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit and the District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
A liquor nuisance was alleged to have 
‘been maintained on premises leased by 


the appellant. The right of trial by jury, | 


which the appellant claimed was denied 


him, was waived, the decision stated, by 


“an appearance and participation in the 
trial without demanding a jury.” 

(The full text of the decision will be 
found on Page 11.) 

The question as to whether the for- 
fetiure of the appellant’s lease was a 
denial of due process of law, it was ex- 
plained, was not considered, since the 
court below made no mention of the 
constitutional question in enumerating 
the questions raised and presented to 
the higher court. An equity court was 


competent to give the remedy of can- | 


celling the lease, the Supreme Court 
held, thus overruling the 
challenge of the jurisdiction 
equity court. 


of the 


Texas-Oklahoma 
Border Is Defined 


In the decree in the case of State of 
Oklahoma, complainant v. State of Texas, 
et al., No. 6, original, the Supreme 
Court confirmed the fourth report of 
the Commissioners selected to run, lo- 
cate and mark portions of the boundary 
between the two States along the south 
bank of the ed River between the east- 
ern limit of Lamar County Texas, and 
the’ eastern boundary of the State of 
Oklahoma. That portion of the bound- 
ary line as set forth in the report is de- 
clared, by the decree, to be the true 
boundary at the several places desig- 
nated. 

(The full text of the decree will be 
found on Page 11.). 

The Supreme Court reversed the rul- 
ing of the lower court by a per curiam 
decision in the case of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, as Director General of Railroads, v. 
Leah Gray, Administratrix, No. 280. 

The lower court had ruled that the 
time limitation upon suits for: damages 
under the Employers’ Liability Act on ac- 
count of death is two years from the time 
of appointment of an administrator and 
not two years from the time of death. 
The appeal was taken following a verdict 
for $20,000 damages. 

By a per curiam decision, the writ 
of error, filed in the case of Schumann 
Bros., etc., plaintiffs in error, v. The 
First National Bank of Skiatook, Okla., 
No. 278, was dismissed by the Supreme 
Court. 

In the writ of error the Court had 
been requested to review the final judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 
wherein that court affirmed the decision 
of the trial court, holding, it was al- 
leged in arguments heard recently, that 
where a debtor is adjudged a bankrupt 
by involuntary proceedings, an order of 
discharge or any order of confirmation 


thereafter brought to enforce collection 


of an antecedent debt which has been | 


revived by a new promise made before 
the order confirming the composition. 

The full text of the journal, showing 
the motions and writs of certiorari 
granted and denied, together with the 
arguments heard on April 25 and the 
Day Call for April 26, follows: 


Standard Oil Cases 


Advanced on Calendar 

No. 872. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Standard Oil 
Company of Kentucky; and 

No. 873. Standard Oil Company, In- 
corporated in Kentucky, petitioner, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
The motion to advance these cases is 
granted and the cases are asigned for 
argument on Monday, October 3 next, 
after the cases heretofore assigned for 
that day. 

No. 187. Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany, a Corporation, plaintiff in error, 
v. The State of Oklahoma. The Cor- 
poration Commission of the State of 
Oklahoma, et al. The motion to sub- 
stitute Phillips et al. as members of 
and constituting the board of directors 
and trustees of the Oklahoma Gas Com- 
pany, a dissolved corporation, as the 
party plaintiff in error in this case is 
granted. 

No. 280. Andrew W. Mellon, as Direc- 
tor General of Railroads, petitioner, v. 
Leah M. Gray, Administratrix of the 
Estate of Glen E. Gray. On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit. 
Per curiam: Reversed on the authority 
of Reading Company v. John L. Koons, 
Administrator, 271 U. S. 58. 

No. 278. Schuman Brothers, a_ co- 
partnership consisting of Morris Schu- 
man and Joseph M. Schuman, plaintiffs 
in error, v. The First National Bank of 
Skiatook. In error to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Oklahoma. Per 
curiam: Writ of error dismissed under 
Section 237 of the Judicial Code as 
amended bythe Act of February 13, 


appellant’s | 








1925, 43 Stat. 936, and, the writ treated 
as an application herein for a writ of 
certiorari is also denied. 

No. 980. Augustin Segurola and 
Manuel Santiago, petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit granted. 


No. 981. The People of Sioux County, | 


Nebr., petitioner, v. National Surety 
Company. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
granted. 


No. 988. Geo. O. Richardson Machinery | 


Company, petitioner v. Mrs. Annie Scott, 


; Administratrix of the Estate of John A. 
In the case of James Duiguan, appel- | 


Scott, Deceased. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma granted. 

No. 990. The Lakewood Engineering 
Company and Edward C. Carr, petition- 


ers, v. A. W. French & Co., Alfred W. petitioner, v. 


French, Edwin A. Allen, et al., ete. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit granted. 


No. 993. Henry F. Long, Commissioner | 


of Corporations and Taxation of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, peti- 
tioner, v. George I. Rockwood. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
perior Court for the County of Worces- 
ter,*State of Massachusetts, granted. 
Tax Commissioner 
Granted Writ 
No. 994. Henry F. Long, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, pe- 


titioner, v. George I. Rockwood. Peti- 


tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- | 


perior Court for the County of Worces- 
ter, State of Massachusetts, granted. 

No. 1001. 
ica, petitioner, v. Amalia Manzi. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit granted. 

No. 970. National Spiritualists Asso- 
ciation, petitioner, v. 
Robert Ingersol Jackson, Wm. A. Jack- 
son et al. Petition for a writ of certi- 
orari to the United States Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. | 


No. 971. Maggie Kemmerer, as Ad- 
ministratrix, etc., petitioner,:v. Reading 
Company. 


of Appeals for the Third Circuit denied. 
No. 972. Magnetic Manufacturing Com- 


pany and John P. Bethke, petitioners, v. | 


Dings Magnetic Separator Company. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court’ of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit denied. 

No. 973. Redondo ‘Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., petitioner, v. The Archibald 
McNeil & Sons Co. Petition for a writ 


of certiorari to the United States Cir- | 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 


Canal Company 
Is Denied Writ 


No. 974. State Board of Equalization 
of the State of Wyoming, Maurice 
Groshen, E. J. Carroll, petitioners, v. 
North Side Canal Company, Limited, and 
the United States of America. 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 975. 
of the State of Wyoming, Maurice 
Groshon, E. J. Carroll, petitioners, v. 
Twin Falls Canal Company and the 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 976. 
of the State of Wyoming, 
Groshon, E. J. Carroll, petitioners, v. 
North Side Canal Company, Limited, and 
the United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Ss rOn | Eighth Circuit denied. 
of a composition does not bar an action | 


Certiorari Is Denied 


Wyoming State Board 

No. 977. State Board of Equalization 
of the State of Wyoming, Maurice 
Groshon, E. J. Carroll, petitioners, v. 
Twin Falls Canal Company and The 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireuit denied. 


No. 978. Continental Securities Com- | 


pany, petitioner, v. The Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company and The New 
York Central Railroad Company. Peti- 


tion for a writ of certiorari to the United | 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Sixth Circuit denied. 


No. 979. Alamo Foods Company, peti- | 
tioner, v. Alexander S. Walker, formerly | 


Collector of Internal Revenue. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 984. Shur-On Optical Company, 
Inc., and Shur-On Standard Optical Com- 
pany, Inc., petitioners, v. American Opti- 
cal Company and Channing M. Wells, 
et al., ete. Petition for a writ of certio- 
rari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 985. Kirstein Optical Company, 
Inc., and Shur-On Standard Optical Com- 
pany, Inc., petitioners, vy. American 
Optical Company and Channing M. Wells, 
et al., etc. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. 

No. 951. J. H. Lane & Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 

No. 956. Charles Bossio and Tony 
Bossio, petitioners, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
denied. 

No. 987. John O’Fallon, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari the 


to 





Commis- | 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation for | 
| Company 


| these cases be, 
The United States of Amer- | 


Sarah A. Vestal, | 


Petition for a writ of certi- | 
orari to the United States Circuit Court | 





Petition | 


State Board of Equalization 
Maurice | 
| Inc., petitioner, v. 


| Indiana. 


| Mohler, 








Border of Oklahoma 
And Texas Adjusted 


Time Limitation Under Em- 


ployers’ Liability Act Is De- 
termined by Decree. 


for the Eighth Circuit denied. 

No. 995. First National Bank in 
ers, V. 
City of St. Louis, et al. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit denied. 


Bank Denied Writ 


Against Assessor 
No. 1008. Federal Trade Commission, 
Millers’ National Federa- 


tion, et al. Petition for a writ of cer- 


tiorari to the Court of Appeals of the | 


District of Columbia denied. 

No. 991. 
v. The United States of America. The 
petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit in this case is 
denied for failure to file the petition 


| within the time prescribed by the statute. 


Order: 

No. 969. Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Standard Asphalt & 
Rubber Company; and 

No. 990. 
and Edward G. Carr, peti- 
tioners, v. A. W. French & Co., Alfred 
W. French, Edwin A. Allen, et al, ete. 
It now ordered by this Court that 
and they are hereby, 
advanced and assigned for argument on 
Monday, October 3 next, after the cases 
heretofore assigned for that day, to be 
heard upon the question of the action 


is 


| of the Court below in so far as it dis- | 
tran- | 


missed the appeals because the 
scripts of record did not comply with 
Equity Rule 75. 

It is further ordered by this Court 


that no other questions involved in these | 
cases will be heard at that time. Counsel | 


may govern themselves accordingly in 
respect to printing here. 


Motion to Dismiss 


Filed by Confederate Park, Inc. | 
Manassas Battlefield Confed- 
erate Park, Inc. et al., plaintiffs in error, | 
v. B. Lynn Robertson, W. E. Trussler, | 


No. 398. 


et al. Motion to dismiss submitted by 
Morgan H. Beach for the defendants 
in error in support of the motion and 


by E. W. R. Ewing and Charles A. Doug- | 
las for the plaintiffs in error in opposi- | 


tion thereto. 
No. 293. 


ernor, etc., et al. Clarence G. Bliss, as 
Secretary of the Department of Trade 


| and Commerce of the State of Nebraska | 
substituted as a party defendant in error | 
in the place of Kirk Griggs, formerly | 


Secretary of the Department of Trade 
and Commerce of the State of Nebraska 


on motion of A. C. Spencer for the plain- | 


tiff in error per stipulation of counsel. 
No. 1078. ‘T. 


petitioners, v. Juan G. Gallardo, Treas- 


| urer of Porto Rico. 
State Board of Equalization | 


No. 1019. Adolfo Valdes Ordonez, et 
al., petitioners, v. Juan G. 
Treasurer of Porto Rico. 

No. 1020. 


of Porto Rico. 

No. 1021. Adolfo Valdes, etal., peti- 
tioners, v. Juan G. Gallardo, Treasurer of 
Porto Rico. 

No. 1022. Finlay, Waymouth & Lee, 
Juan G. Gallardo, 
Treasurer of Porto Rico; and 

No. 1028. Angel Abarca Portilla, et 
al., petitioners, v. Juan G. Gallardo, 
Treasurer of Porto Rico. Leave granted 


| to file brief for the respondent within 
| nine days from this date on motion of 
| William B. Pistole in that behalf. 


No. 565. 
error, v. The State of Indiana. In error 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Dismissed with costs on mo- 
tion of Moses E. Clapp for the plaintiff 
in error. 

Writ of Certiorari Asked 
For Estate of E. W. Scripps 

No. 986. Robert P. Scripps, as Executor 
of the Last Will and Testament of E. W. 
Scripps, deceased, petitioner vy. Robert 
Moran. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit submitted 
by Charles F. Consaul and Charles C, 
Heltman for the petitioner, and by Robert 
A. Hulbert and Oscar Lawler for the 


| respondent. 


No. 997. Leroy Allebach and D. N. 
petitioners v. S. B. Thomas, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for H. G. Nichol- 
son. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit submitted by 
R. Kemp Morton for the petitioners and 
by T. C. Townsend for the respondent. 
No. 998. Franceseo Lidonnici, Serverio 
Desiderto, Giovanni Candioti, et al. peti- 
tioners v. James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia submitted by 
Robert H. McNeill for the petitioners, 
and by Solicitor General Mitchell. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Luhring and 
Harry 8. Ridgely for the respondents. 
No. 1005. George Appell, petitioner, y, 
the United States of America. The peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit submitted by Ellwood P. 
Morey for the petitioner, and Solicitor 
General Mitchell, Assistant Attorney 
General Willebrandt and John J. Byrne 
for the respondent. re 
No. 1007. Charles I. Daniels, peti- 
tioner, v. the United States of America. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals | for the Ninth Cireuit submitted by R. P, 


St. | 
| Louis and Joseph D. Bascom, petition- 
Wm. Buder, as Assessor of the |! 


Walter S. Hooper, petitioner | 


The Lakewood Engineering | 


. . . | 
Investors Syndicate, plaintiff | 
in error, v. Adam McMullen, as Gov- | 


H. Smallwood, et al., | 


Gallardo, | 


vo, Insular Motor Corporation, | 
| petitioner, v. Juan G. Gallardo, Treasurer 


George R. Dale, plaintiff in | 
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Opinions 
In junctions 


Henshall for the petitioner, and by So- 
licitor General Mitchell, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Willebrandt and John J. 
Byrne for the respondent, 

No. 1010. Great Western Power Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Nippon Yusen Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit sub- 
mitted by Ira S. Lillick for the peti- 
tioner,, and by F. D. Madison, Alfred 
Sutro, H. D. Pillsbury, and Oscar Sutro 
for the respondent. 


Petition Is Filed 


| By Executor 
| “No. 1012. Robert G. Martin, Executor 


of the Last Will and Testament of Jacob | 


Rahn, deceased, petitioner, v. George 


Ahrens, German Consul General of Ger- | 


many, etc., et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 





State of Missouri submitted by William | 


William H. Davies for the respondent. 
No. 1016. David H. Blair, Commis- 
| sioner of Internal Revenue, petitioner, 
| y. Oesterlein Machine Company. Peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari to the Court 


submitted by Solicitor General Mitchell, 
| A. W. Gregg, and Charles T. Hendlor 
for the petitioner, and by John J. Hamil- 


spondent. 

No. 1056. Fannie E. Untermyer, as 
Executrix of Edward D. Untermyer, etc., 
petitioner, v, Charles W. Anderson, as 
Collector of Internal Revenue, etc. Peti- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit submitted by Louis 
Marshall for the petitioner, and by So- 
licitor General Mitchell for the re- 
| spondent. 

No. 154. W. T. Phillips, jr., et al., 
| ete., substituted for, Oklahoma Natural 





State of Oklahoma. 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma under sec. 237-c of 


the Judicial Code as amended by the Act | 


| of February 138, 1925, submitted by 


| Streeter B. Flynn, Robert M. Rainey, | 


| David A. Richardson, and Samuel W. 


| port of the petition, and by Edwin D. 
Dabney and E. S. Ratliff for the defend- 
ant in error in opposition thereto. 


| Pursuant to Rule 


| Is Submitted 

No. 344. TT. H. Deal and United 
Baltimore, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Submitted pursuant 

; to the 23rd rule by Louis S. Beedy for 

the petitioners and by Solicitor General 

Mitchell, Assistant Attorney General 


P. Lloyd for the respondent. 

No. 799. S. M. Gorieb, petitioner, v. 
Charles D. Fox, et al. Members of the 
City Council of Roanoke, Va., et al. Sub- 
mitted pursuant to the 23rd rule by G. 
A. Wingfield for the petitioner, and by 
Charles D. Fox for the respondents. 

No. 864. James Willos, plaintiff in 
error, v. State of Oregon. Motion to 
dismiss pursuant to the 19th rule sub- 
mitted by Allan G. Carson for the de- 
fendant in error, and consideration of 
the motion postponed until the case is 
reached in its regular order on the call. 

No. 583. Gilliland Oil Company, plain- 
tiff in error, v. The State of Arkansas 
ex rel. H. W. Applegate, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Arkansas. Sub- 
| mitted by G. W. Hendricks for the plain- 
tiff in error, and by H. W. Applegate, 
J. S. Utley, and William T. Hammock 
for the defendant in error. 


State of New York 


Versus State of Illinois 

No. 14. Original. State of New York, 
complainant, v. State of Illinois and 
Sanitary District of Chicago. Argued 
| on the motion to strike out paragraph 
| III of the Bill of Complaint of the 
State of New York by Mr. James M. 
Beck for the defendant, Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago, in support of the motion 
and by Mr. Randall J. LeBoeuf, jr., for 
| the complainant in opposition thereto. 

No. 293. Investors Snydicate, plaintiff 
in error, v. Adam MeMullen, as Gover- 
nor etce., et al. Argument commenced 
| by Mr. Arthur C. Spencer for the plain- 
| tiff in error. The court declined to hear 
| further argument. 

No. 294. Henry Clay Pierce, plaintiff 
in error, v. W. J. Barker, et al., ete. 
Argued by Mr. T. L. McIntosh for the 
defendants in error, and case submitted 
by Mr. James A. Fowler for the plain- 
| tiff in error. 

No. 295. Forth Worth & Denver City 
Railway Company, plaintiff in error, v. 
The State of Texas. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Rush H. Holland for the 
plaintiff in error. The court declined to 
hear further argument. 

No. 297. David N. Phillips, Collector, 
etc., petitioner, v. International Salt 
Company. Argued by Assistant At- 
torney General Willebrandt for the peti- 
tioner, and Mr. Henry B. Twombly for 
the respondent. 

Adjourned until Tuesday at 12 o’clock. 
The day call for Tuesday, April 26, will 
be as follows: Nos. 298, 300, 375, 794, 
844, 851, 864, 880 (881 and 882), 983, 
992, and 363. 








Supreme Court 


Admits 
14 Attorneys to Practice 


Fourteen attorneys were formally 
presented and admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 25. The full text of their 
names and addresses follows: 

F. Nicholas Petrocelli, of Boston, 
Mass.; Israel B. Croone, of Newark, N. 
J.; Thomas J. Lanshe, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jean S. Breitenstein, of Denver, 
Colo.; Robert A. Hutchison, of Manas- 
sas, Va.; H. Louis Paladeau, Jr., of 
Jersey City, N. J.; Joseph J. Carisoimi, 
of Jersey City, N. J.; Eugene Davis 
Saunders, of New Orleans, La.; T. 
Semmes Walmsley, of New Orleans, La.; 
E. G. Potter, of Smithport, Pa.; James J. 
Lenihen, of Washington, D, C.; Robert 
Neill Maxey, of Tulsa, Okla.; Paul Pin- 
son, of Muskegee, Okla.; and Allan G. 
Carson, of Salem, Oreg., were admitted 
to practice, 


A. Franken for the petitioner, and by 


ton and Robert N. Miller for the re- | 


States Fidelity & Guaranty Company of | 


Letts, J. Kennedy White, and Gardner | 


es 


(ae 
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Writs of Certivrari 


Supreme Court in Case Based on Prohibition 


| Dismisses Appeal in Action on Lease in Declining to Pass 


on Constitutionality. 


JAMES DUIGNAN, APPELLANT, V, UNITED 
STATES AND PALL MALL REALTY CoR- 
PORATION, No. 101; SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The question that was sought to be 
presented in this case, on appeal from 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, was whether a lessor, 
named as a defendant in a suit in equity 


to abate a nuisance under the National |! 


Prohibition Act, may be granted a de- 
cree, in response to his cross bill, can- 
celing a lease under section 23 of the 


| Prohibition Act. 


| of Appeals of the District of Columbia | 





Gas Company, plaintiff in error, v. The | 
Petition for writ of | 





| 
| 


| of the lease.” 


The Court held that the question was 
not properly presented and declined to 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opin- 


‘ . : | equity filed by 2 United States 
pass upon this constitutional question. | ares ; y the U I States. 


ion of the Court, the full text of which | 


follows: 
Full Text of Opinion. 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opin- | 


ion of the Court. 

The United States filed a bill in equity 
in the district court for southern New 
York, under Section 22 


“a 


of the National | 


Prohibtion Act, to abate a liquor nui- | 


sance alleged to be maintained by Duig- | 


pied by him under a lease. By amended 
bill, the appellee, the Pall Mall Realty 
Corporation, the owner of the leased 


| premises, was made a party defendant. 
| In its answer, it admitted the allega- | 


tions of the bill. By cross bill it set 
up its ownership of the premises, its 


by appellant’s brief and argument, but 
so far as they are of substance, they 
are involved in or incidental to the two 
principal grounds urged for reversal: (1) 


That appellant was denied the right to a | 


jury trial, in violation of the Seventh 


Amendment of the Constitution, and (2) 
that the forfeiture of appellant’s lease | 


| STATE OF OKLAHOMA, COMPLAINANT, V- 


is a denial of due process of law. 

So far as appellant’s motion for a jury 
trial was directed to the 
by the bill and answer, it was properly 


denied as 22 


section 22 of the 
Act the 
liquor nuisance by a bill in 
Cf. 


272 U.S. —. 


Prohibition authorizes 


ment of a 


Murphy v. United States, 


But it is urged, assuming the constitu- | 
| the State of Texas and the State of Okla- 


tionality of section 23, that section at 
most gives a right at law to a posses- 
sory action for the recovery of the 
leased premises, which is not cognizable 


| in a court of equity, and in any case, 
appellant was entitled to have the issues | “ia 
| raised by the cross bill tried by a jury. | decree follows: 
Appellant’s application for a jury was | 
motion for an order “fram- | 
| ing for trial by jury the issues in this 

nan, the appellant, upon premises occu- | 


in terms a 


action as to the occurrences of the al- 


| leged violations of the National Prohibi- 


| tion Act.” 


lease to Duignan, the maintenance of | 


a liquor nuisance by him on the premises 


. : . ; - | application 
in violation of Section 21 of the National | 


Prohibition Act, and asked that the lease | 


99 


“vo 


be forfeited under Section of the 
Act. 


cross bill nor directed any motion to it, 


| but made application for a jury trial 
Hayes for the plaintiffs in error in sup- | 


which was denied. 
On the trial without a jury, appellant 


drew in question the constitutionality of | 


the forfeiture of his leasehold as a denial 
of due process of law. After the trial 
in which the existence of the nuisance 
was litigated, the district court decreed 
the forfeiture of the lease. This was 
affirmed by the court of appeals for the 
second circuit. 4 Fed. (2d) 983. The 
case is properly here on appeal, Jud. 


the fetition for certiorari filed as a ju- 
risdictional precaution, is denied. 
Denies Jurisdiction of Court. 

At the outset, appellant denies the ju- 
risdiction of the district court to try the 
issues raised by the cross bill, in the 
absence of diversity of citizenship. Sec- 
tion 23 provides: “Any violation of this 
title upon any leased premises by the 


lessee or occupant thereof shall, at the | 


option of the lessor, work a forfeiture 
The right thus given to 
the lessor to forfeit the lease is one aris- 
ing under a law of the United States and 
the district court had jurisdiction to de- 
termine a suit founded upon it, regard- 
less of the citizenship of the parties. 
Jud. Code, Section 24 (a). 

Numerous other questions are raised 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Counsel for Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
have filed a petition for a writ of 
certiorari, for review of a judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Col- 
orado. The petition was filed before the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 


April 22, 1927, in the case of Ben B. | 
Lindsey v. The People of the State of | 
Colorado, upon the complaint of Royal | 


R. Graham and Charles L. Laney (Cora 
McD. Graham substituted as Relator), 
No. 1076. 

According to the brief in support of 
the petition, Lindsey was a candidate at 
an election held in November, 1924, for 
the office of juvenile judge for the city 
and county of Denver, which office Judge 


Lindsey was then holding. There was | 


only one other candidate, Royal R. Gra- 
ham. The official returns showed Judge 
Lindsey to be reelected, and the canvass- 
ing board issued to him a certificate of 
election. 

Election Contested. 

Graham instituted in the District Court 
in Denver an election contest in the form 
of a quo warranto action, joining with 
him as realtor one Laney, a taxpayer. 
The complaint which Judge Lindsey was 
required to answer alleged that Lindsey 
had received a certificate of election, 
but it was contended that a recount of 
the votes in court would show that 
Graham was elected. The complaint also 
alleged that fraud had been committed 
in certain precincts, which it was claimed 
should cause the rejection of the returns 
from a certain precinct. 

The defendant Lindsey filed an answer, 
challenging, in turn, Graham’s votes in 
various precincts. Graham filed a repli- 
cation denying Lindsey’s allegations. 
Thereafter a trial was had in the District 


Appellant neither answered the | 


It clearly appears from the 
notice of motion and the supporting affi- 
davits that the motion was not a chal- 
lenge to the equity jurisdiction of the 


| court nor a demand for a jury trial in 


an action at law, such as is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. It was rather an 
addressed to the discretion 
of the court sitting in equity to frame 
issues for a jury to aid, as stated, “in 


advising the court as to the credibility of | 


the witnesses,” and was 
ground that this was 


made on the 
“not the usual 


| equity case, which ordinarily involves 
| only matters of law.” 





Court, Graham assuming the burden of 


proof and introducing evidence. 


At the 


econciusion of the 


plaintiff 


Graham’s evidence the court of its mo- | 


tion dismissed the action. In the Su- 
preme Court of Colorado, Graham having 


died, Laney withdrew from the case and, | 


by a divided court, Graham’s widow was 
allowed to be substituted in place of her 
deceased husband. 

Thereafter, the Supreme Court 
versed the judgment which had been ren- 
dered in favor of Judge Lindsey, and 
instead of ordering a new trial, or re- 
manding the case to the district court, 
the trial court was directed to 
judgment ousting Judge Lindsey from 
the office. 


re- | 


enter | 


The petitioner contends that the Su-— 


preme Court of Colorado erred in re- 
versing the judgment of the District 
Court, and especially in directing that 
judgment of ouster be entered without 
giving Judge Lindsey the opportunity to 
introduce evidence io meet the evidence 
introduced against him. 


| 


| demanding a jury. 
| Wall. 275; Perego v. Dodge, 163 U. S. 


| 496; 


| United States v. 


The right to a jury trial may 
waived where there is an appearance 
and participation in the trial without 
Kearney vy. Case, 12 


160, 166. Section 649 of the Revised 
Statutes provides that issues of fact may 


| be tried by the court without a jury, 
| upon written stipulation of the parties, 


Code, Section 241, before amended, and | ST kee at ae ee 


the facts shall have the same effect as 
the verdict of the jury. But this sec- 
tion does not preclude other kinds of 
waiver. Kearney v. Case, supra. Its 


| purpose and effect, when read together 


with sections 648 and 700, is to define 
the scope of appellate review in actions 
at law without a jury. Unless there is 
a written stipulation waiving a jury, 
there can be no review of the rulings 
on questions of law in the course of the 
trial or of the sufficiency of a special 
finding to support the judgment. See 
Law v. United States, 266 U. S. 494, 
ef. Fleischmann Co. y. United 
States, 270 U. S. 349, 355, 356. Appel- 
lant’s failure to demand a trial by a 


common law jury amounted, we think, | 


to a waiver of the constitutional right, 
if any, now claimed. 
Question of Issue Not Raised. 
But even if his application for a jury 


a P va | trial be regarded as an assertion of his 
Asks Certiorari Writ | 


' to answer the cross bill. 


constitutional right, there were no issues 
to be tried by a jury, as he had failed 
The Confisca- 
tion Cases, 20 Wall. 92, 110. Hence, there 
was no error in the court’s findings the 
facts supporting its judgment, without a 
jury. Whether issues raised by the 
pleadings in procedings under Section 
23 must be tried by jury if seasonably 
demanded is a question which does not 
arise on this record. 

Appellant on appeal for the first time 
challenged the equity jurisdiction of the 
court, urging that the remedy at law 
was adequate. The cancellation of appel- 
lant’s lease, which was the relief sought, 
was a remedy competent for equity to 
give. The repeated holdings of the lower 
courts that a suit brought under Section 
23 is one Cognizable in equity (Grossman 
v. United States, 280 Fed. 683; United 
States v. Boynton, 297 Fed. 261; United 
States v. Archibald, 4 Fed. (2d) 587; 
zyaffney, 10 Fed. (2d) 
694; ef. nited States v. Schwartz, 1 Fed. 
(2) 718.), at least suggest that the suit 
is not so plainly at law that the court 
should, of its own motion, have dismissed 
it. Under such circumstances, objection 
to the equity jurisdiction not seasonably 
taken is Waived, Kilbourn v. Sunderland, 
130 U. S. 505, 514; Brown v. Lake Su- 
perior Iron Co., 184 U. S. 580, 534-536; 
Perego v. Dodge, supra, 164, especially 
where, as here, appellant did not answer 
the cross bill. For the same reason it 
is unnecessary for us to determine 
whether appellee adopted the proper 
procedure in seeking the forfeiture of the 
lease by cross bill. 

We do not consider the constitution- 
ality of the forfeiture under section 
23. The court below in enumerating the 


“a0. 





| 
issues raised | 


National | 
abate- | 


| the true boundaries. 
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Motions 


Appeals 


7 Decision Confirms 
Act Holds Question Not Properly Presented 


Boundary Between 


Oklahoma and Texas 


Report of Commissioner Is 
Sustained in Finding 
by Supreme 
Court. 


STATE OF Texas, DEFENDANT, UNITED 
SratTes, INTERVENER, No. 6, ORIGINAL 
OcropER TERM, 1926, SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Supreme Court of the United 


States announced a decree, April 25, 


| 1927, confirming the report of the Com- 


missioners presented February 21, 1927, 
fixing portions of the boundary between 


homa, along the south bank of the Red 
River. Such boundaries were, by the 


decree, established and declared to be 
The full text of the 


On consideration of the fourth report 
of the Commissioners, heretofore selected 
to run, locate and mark portions of the 
boundary between the States of Texas 
and Oklahoma along the south bank of 
the Red River, showing that they have 
run, located and marked particular por- 
tions of such boundary between the east- 
ern limit of Lamar County, Texas, and 
the eastern boundary of the State of 
Oklahoma, which fourth report was pre- 
sented herein February 21, 1927; 

Objection Is Lacking. 

And no objection or exception to such 
report being presented, although the 
time therefor has expired; 

It is now adjudged, ordered and de- 
creed as follows: 

1. The said report is in all respects 


! confirmed; 
be | 


2. The boundary line delineated and 
set forth in the said report and on the 
accompanying maps is established and 
declared to be the true boundary between 
the States of Texas and Oklahoma along 
the Red River at the several places 
designated in such report, subject, how- 
ever, to such changes as hereafter may 
be wrought by the natural and gradual 
processes known as erosion and accre- 
tion as specified in thd second, third and 
fourth paragraphs of the decree ren- 
dered herein March 12, 1923 (261 U. S. 
340). 

Work Is Completed. 

3. The clerk of this Court shall trans- 
mit to the Chief Magistrates of the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma copies 
of this decree, duly authenticated under 
the seal of this Court, together with 
copies of the said fourth report and of 
the accompanying maps. 

4, As it appears that the commis- 
sioners appointed to run, locate and mark 
portions of the boundary along the south 
bank of Red River have completed their 


| work conformably to the decree of March 


12, 1923, the said commissioners are 
hereby discharged. 
Costs Are Distributed. 
5. The clerk of this Court shall dis- 


| tribute and deliver to the Chief Magis- 


trates of the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa and the Secretary of the Interior 
all copies of the first, second, third and 
fourth boundary reports made by the 
commissioners, with the accompanying 
maps, now in the clerk’s hands, save that 
he shall retain 20 copies of each for pur- 
poses of certification and other needs 
that may arise in his office. 

6. Except as otherwise specially or- 
dered by this Court, the costs in this 
cause pertaining to the adjudication and 
settlement of the boundary between the 
two States along the Red River shall be 
borne in equal parts by the State of 
Oklahoma, the State of Texas and the 
United States. 

April 25, 1927. 

oe oa 
questions raised and presented made no 


! mention of the constitutional question. 


The assignment of errors below did not 
refer specifically to it as required by the 
rules of that court, and so far as the 
record discloses, it was not presented 
there. See United States v. Gaffney, 10 
Fed. (2d) 694, 696. This court sits as a 


i court of review. It is only in exceptional 


cases coming here from the Federal 
courts that questions not pressed or 
passed upon below are reviewed here. 
See Montana Ry. Co. v. Warren, 187 U. 


S, 348; 351; Jordan Mining Co. v. Societe 


Anonyme Des Mines, 164 U. S. 261, 264, 
265; Magruder v. Drury, 235 U. S. 106, 
113: Gila Valley Ry. v. Hall, 232 U. S. 
94, 98; Grant Bros. v. United States 232 
U. S. 647, 660; Ana Maria Sugar Co. v. 
Quinones, 254 U. S, 245, 251; ef. West v. 
Rutledge Timber Co., 244 U. S. 90, 99, 
100; United States v. Tennessee & Coosa 
R. R., 176 U. S. 242, 256. 

Decree affirmed. 

April 25, 1927, 
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~~ Veterans 


Proposals for Lease 
Of Postal Quarters 
Formally Approved 


Post Office Department An- 
nounces Acceptance of 
Seventeen Offers in 
Various States. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of 17 proposals 
to lease postal quarters in various States 
throughout the country. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Portland, Oreg. Station F, Accepted 
proposal of West Shore Company to 
lease new quarters in lieu of present 
quarters at 1162 Union Avenue, for a 
term of from May 1, 1927 or date of 
occupancy to July 1, 1930. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Graceville, Minn. Accepted proposal 
of Lyman H. Philhower to lease new 
quarters on the north side of Studard 
Avenue, between Fourth and Fifth 


Streets, for a term of ten years, from | 


July 1, 1927, or date of occupancy. 


Lease to include equipment, water, vault, | 


parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Portageville, Mo., Accepted proposal 
of Max Feinstein to lease new quarters 
on the south side of Second Street, be- 
tween Eaker and King Streets, for a 
term of ten years, from June 1, 1927, 
or date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 


for electrie fans, parcel post and postal | y 
I | announced its approval of 17 orders call- 


savings furniture when necessary. 
Denmark, Wis. Accepted proposal of 
The Jorgensen Construction Company to 
lease 1 
of Main Street, between Railroad Avenue 
and Wisco 
years, from July 1, 1927, or date im- 
provements are completed. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 


my. he 
quarters on the south side of Delaware 
Avenue, between Second and Third 


Streets, for a term of five years, from |. : . ‘ 
| mile, as often as required. From April 


June 1, 1927, or date additions and im- 


provements are completed. Lease to in- | 


clude equipment, heat, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 


Henderson, Tex, Accepted proposal of | 
Camp No. 207, Woodmen of the World, | 


to lease new quarters at 110 South Main 
Street, for a term of ten years, from 
May 1, 1927, or date of occupancy there- 
after. Lease to include equipment, heat, 


parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Danvers, Mass. Acceptgd proposal of 
Thomas E. Power Building Associates 
to lease new quarters at the corner of 
Conant and Alden Streets, for a term of 
ten years, from September 1, 1927, or 


heat, light, water, 
trie fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when nvces- 
sary. 

South Lancaster, Mass. Accepted pro- 
posal of South Lancaster Printing Com- 
pany to leW quarters on the south 
side of Prescott Street, between Main 
Streets, for a term of ten 
June 1, 1927, or date of 

» to include equipment, 
bas *, safe, power for elec- 
parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary 

Martinez, Calif. Accepted proposal of 

. L. and R. Hilson to lease quarters 
to be erected at 727 and 729 
Street for a term of ten years, from 
August 1, 1927, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, water, safe, 
parcel and postal savings furniture 
when necessary, 

Oakland City, Ind. Accepted proposal 
The Koll and 
Company to present quarters at 
223 North Main Street for a term of ten 
years from May 1, 1927 or such date 
improvements are com- 
pleted. Lease to include equipment, heat, 
light, wat power for 
fans, and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Avalon, Calif. Accepted proposal of 
Sant: talina Island Company to lease 
new ters at 118 Metropole Avenue 
for a term of ten Years, from May 1, 
1927, or date of occupancy. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 


h ve 


include equipment, 
safe, power for el 


and 


Sawyer 
years, from 
occupancy. 


heat, | 


tric Tans, 


of the 


icase 
thereafter as 


post 


postal savings furniture when necessary. 
Prattville, Ala. Accepted proposal of 
John E. Wilkinson to lease 
quarters enlarged at 121 Second Street 
for a term of ten years from January 
1, 1928, or date thereafter improvements 
are completed, to include equip- 
ter, safe, power for 
and_ postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 
Perwyn, Ill. Accepted proposal of Jacob 
Kulp to lease quarters to be erected near 
the southwest corner of West 31st Street 
and South Oak Park Avenue, for a term 
of ten August 1, 1927, or 
sub occupancy, Lease to 
include heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electrie fans, parcel post 
ind postal savings furniture whe neces- 


Lease 
ment, heat, light, we 
fans, parcel 


electric post 


years, from 
equent date of 


equipment, 


sary. 

Porterville, Calif. Accepted 
of Kred W. Stone to lease quarters to be 
erected at 400 and 402 Street, 
for a term of ten years, from August 15, 


1927, 


proposal 
Second 


or subsequent date of occupancy. 


Lease to include equipment, water, safe, 


parcel post and postal savings furniture | 


when necessary, 

Union City, Ind. Accepted proposal of 
Trustees of Turpen Lodge No. 401, F. 
& A. M., to lease present quarters on the 
south side of Pearl Street. between Union 
Street and Broadway, for a term of ten 
years, from October 1, 1927. Lease to in- 





nsin Street, for a term of ten | 
| nouncement follows: 


Castro | 


Galligan Realty | 


electric | 


for clectrie fans, parcel post and | 


present | 
| 113723 
Railroad Station (no office), 1.68 miles, | 


| including 


esent quarters on the south side | 
| parts of the countiy. 


| Street 
“ | 105738 
date of occupancy thereafter. Lease to | ae 


| tempor ry 


| June 1, 1927, 
j improvement 
| mie nt, 
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Regulations on Foreign 
Money Orders Explained 


Application for duplicate money or- 
ders payable in foreign countries, with 
which money order business is conducted 
on the domestic basis, must be sent di- 
rect to the Post Office Department in 
Washington, the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, R. 8S. Regar, has an- 
nounced. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Postmasters at money order offices 
are reminded that an application for a 
duplicate of an order dfawn for pay- 
ment in any of the countries named in 
table 1, page 99, of the July, 1926, Postal 
Guide, should be sent direct to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Money Orders, Washington, D. C., and 
not to the office of payment in the for- 
eign country. 

It is not necessary for a postmaster 
to secure the signature of the remitter 
to form 6002 when the communication 
from the paying country is referred-to 
his office with form 6569. Such cases 
will be greatly expedited if postmasters 
read carefully form 6569 and follow in- 
structions therein given. 


Changes Made in 
Mail Delivery Routes 


| Post Office Department Ap- 


proves 17 Orders in 


Various Parts of 
Country. 


The Post Office Department has just 


ing for the establishment, discontinu- 
ance, and mileage changes in the mail 
messenger service located in various 


The full text of the Department’s an- 
Established. 


California: 276480, Lincoln, to 108760, 
0.03 mile, as often as required. From 


| May 1, 1927. 
Palmerton, Pa, Accepted proposal of | 
Craig to lease present enlarged | 


Missouri: 245621, Bates City, to 
106715, 0.06 mile, as often as required. 
From March 1, 1927. 

Texas: 251060, Ironton, to 111765, 0.08 


18, 1927. 

Utah: 269069, Woodside, to 108757, 
0.42 mile, as often as required. From 
February 1, 1927. 

Discontinued. 

Colorado: 265024, Alder, to 114762, 
0.02 mile. From April 14, 1927; 265056, 
Center, to 114708, 0.32 mile. From April 
14, 1927; 265070, Villagrove, to 114762, 


t | 0.41 mile. From April 14, 1927; 265197, 
light, water, safe, power for electric fans, | 


Hooper, to 114762, 0.16 mile, From April 


| 14, 1927; 265205, Moffat, to 114762, 0.14 
| mile. From April 14, 1927. 


Illinois: 235460, Peoria, between South 
Adams Street Station and‘ the Main Post 
Office, 1 mile; also between South Adams 
Station and 105754, 106800, 
106711, 106728, 106715, 106718, 


106717 and 106721, (U. D.), 0.4 mile; 


| 106721 and 106725 at Rock Island Depot, 


0.9 mile; 306119, 0.56 mile. From June 
30, 1927. 


Changed. 


Louisiana: 249162, Kinder, to 112761, 
112761, 0.18 mile, including | 
| exchange of mail with Emad, La., 1.43 | 


0.29 mile; 
restated to omit ex- 
changes of mails with the Emad post 
office. From April 30, 1927. 

Minnesota: 241360, Rushmore, 
110740, 0.04 mile. Distance is restated as 
0.1 mile. 

New York: 207496, Solon, to 102758, 
0.31 mile. Service is restated to be two 
round trips daily, except Sundays, 
stead of as often as required. 


niles. Service is 


Ohio: 231645-E, Wellsville, to 115735, | 
0.31 mile. Mails to be carried in covered | 
wagons or motor trucks, etc. Service is 
restated to include temporary additional | 
East | 
Liverpool, Ohio, 4 miles, two round trips 


service between Wellsville and 


daily. From April 24, 1927, 


Pennsylvania: 210363, McClellandtown, | 


to 315107, 0.34 mile, including exchanges 


between the post offices at McClelland- | 
| town and Messmore, Pa., 1.61 miles. The | 
order of March 24, 1927, (Bul. 14346), | 
establishing service from April 1, 1927, | 
number | 


is modified to state the route 
as 211031, instead of 210363. 
Texas: 250197, McAllen, to 


additional service between 


depots, 
6, 1927. 

Washington: 271053, Longview, 
and 4113733, (U. D.), at Kelso 


exchanges between the post 
office at Longview and Kelso, Wash., 1.69 
miles. Service is restated to include 
additional service between 
Post Office and 113821, 0.65 
nes a week. From April 4, 


Longview 
mile, six 


Gor 


_ = — = — 


clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Georgetown, Ill. Accepted proposal of 
Dr. Samuel M. Black to lease new 
quarters at 116 North Main Street, for 
a term of ten years, from July 20, 1927, 
thereafter of completion of re- 
mprovements. Lease to in- 
pment, heat, light, water, safe, 
electrie fans, parcel post and 
gs furniture when necessary. 
Ill. Accepted proposal of 
ton to lease present quarters 


or date 
pairs and 
clude equi 
power for 
postal Savil 

Tamaroa. 


tosper Stocl 


| at the southeast corner of Oak and Main 


for a term of ten years, from 
ov date of completion of 
Lease to include equip- 
light, water, safe, power for 
post and postal 


Streets, 


heat, 
electric fans, parcel 


furniture when necessary. 


saving 


to 


> | 
in- 


111774, | 
0.23 mile. Service is restated to include | 
| temporary 
| post office at McAllen, Texas and 111759, 
including direct transfer service between | 
when necessary. From February | 


to | 


Federal 


Personnel 





THE UNITED STATES DAELY: TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1927. 


HIS’ wast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, orto group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 


Topical Surve 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 
being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that it is being applied 


Postal . 


y Service 
AKING a daily topical survey of all 
the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 
Congress provides for them. Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 
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ment is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


agement. 


with good business sense and man- 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


business and professions here and 
abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921. 1923— 
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Road Construction and Research Conducted 
By Bureau in Dpartment of Agriculture 


_ 


Topic 7—Transportation 


Eighth Article—Public Roads. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In_ the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were exploined. The fourth group told 
of the Financial activities of the Government, 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid-~ 
ered. The present group deals with Trans- 
portation. 


By Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture. 


ROM 1893 when it was organized as a branch 

of the Department of Agriculture under the 

name of the Office of Road Inquiry, the Bu- 

reau of Public Roads has been one of the 
most active forces working for the improvement of 
the rural roads of the United States. 


Prior to 1912 its activities were purely educational 
in character. By the construction of object-lesson 
roads it was instrumental in spreading among. local 
road officials a knowledge of the principles of road 
construction and maintenance; and through its publica- 
tions it contirbuted largely to the awakening of public 
interest in road improvement. 

a . * 


In 1912 it was commissioned to supervise the con- 
struction of post roads provided for by the post office 
appropriation of that year, and thus for the first time 
engaged in road construction for other than experi- 
mental or educational purposes. This phase of its ac- 
tivities was greatly expanded in 1916 by the passage 
of the Federal Aid Road Act, and the work of ad- 
ministering that act and its subsequent amendments 
has since become its largest function. 


Its new duties, however, were not permitted to 
absorb its entire attention. It has continued its educa- 
tional work and has contributed through its researches 
more largely perhaps_than any other single agency to 
the development of modern, scientific methods of road 
improvement. 

S a result of a departmental reorganization in 1915 
+*% activities relating to farm irrigation and drainage 
and other rural application of engineering principles 
were consolidated with the Bureau in order to bring 
under single direction all engineering functions of the 
Department, and these activities are now carried on by 
the Bureau’s Division of Agricultural Engineering. 


The functions of the Bureau at this time are, there- 
fore, of three principal classes. These are (1) the ad- 
ministration of the Federal-aid and national forest road 
construction work, to which has been added recently, 
under an agreement with the National Parks Service, 
the direction of road construction in the national parks; 
(2) the conduct of research in the fields of highway 
design, construction, maintenance, administration, and 
finance; and (3) research and extension work in agri- 
cultural engineering, involving land drainage and irri- 
gation, farm mechanical problems, farm architecture, 
and the water supply, sewage disposal, heating, and 
lighting of the farm home. 

* * * 


In administering the Federal-aid road work the 
Bureau cooperates with the highway departments of 
the several States. By the Federal highway act of 
1921, an amendment of the original act of 1916, pro- 
vision was made for the designation of a Federal-aid 
highway system to consist, in each State, of not more 
than 7 per cent of the total mileageof public rural 
highways then existing. 

In the designation of the Federal-aid system the 
Bureau acted as the national correlating agency. 
Through its influenc® and cooperation the roads se- 
lected in each State by the State highway department 
were united with the selections of all adjoining States, 
and a connected network of interstate highways was 
established. Thus designated, the Federal-aid system 
now includes approximately 184,000 miles, and all 
Federal-aid road appropriations are applied to this 
system only, to be expended with the necessary funds 
appropriated by the States under the joint administra- 
tion of the State highway departments and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the latter represented by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

T the close of 1926 approximately 56,000 miles of 

the system had been improved with Federal aid 
under the joint direction of the Federal and State au- 
thorities, and over 14,500 miles were at that time in 
course of improvement. In addition there had been 
approved for immediate construction nearly 1,600 miles, 
so that the sections of the system already improved 
or definitely scheduled for improvement with Federal 
aid amounted to approximately 72,000 miles. When 
to this are added the sections of the system improved 
by the States without Federal aid the total improved 
mileage approaches 150,000 miles 

The Federal appropriations for expenditure on the 
Federal-aid system are apportioned among the 48 
States and Hawaii on the triple basis of area, popula- 
tion, and mileage of post roads, each factor having 
the same weight, and there is thus set aside to the 
credit of each State a fund from which definite allot- 
ments are made for the improvement of specified and 
approved sections of the system The Federal portion 
of the cost of construction is limited by law, with cer- 
tain exceptions, to not more than $15,000 per mile, and 
must be matched ‘by at least an equal contribution by 
the State. 


* * * 


In the administration of the work the Bureau of 
Public Roads represents the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the national interest, its duties involving coopera- 
tion with the State highway departments in the de- 


velopment of plans for the improvement of the high- 
ways which will be mutually acceptable, inspection of 
the work of construction as a basis for approval by 
the Secretary, and payment of the Federal share of 
the cost. 

The maintenance of the roads improved devolves 
upon the State highway departments, but the engineers 
of the Bureau make periodical inspections of their con- 
dition, and the State authorities are notified whenever 
the roads are found to be in need of repair. 
‘THE improvement of roads in the national forests is 

carried on the Bureau in cooperation with the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture and 
in certain instances with the State highway depart- 
ments also. Special appropriations are made by Con- 
gress for carrying on this work, which has for its pur- 
pose the development of the natural resources of the 
forest areas by improving their accessibility, the fa- 
cilitation of fire protective measures, and the better- 
ment of means of communication within and across the 
forest reservations. 

West of the 103rd meridian, which coincides ap- 
proximately with the eastern boundary of New Mexico, 
the forests occupy nearly a fifth of the entire land 
area. Because of their scattered location and large area 
practically every main interstate road in the West 
must pass through one or more of them. 


* * * 


As they are under Federal control and nontaxable 
by the States the Government must necessarily bear 
the burden of road construction within their boundaries, 
and such roads must also, of necessity, be correlated 
with those of the States and with the Federal-aid 
system. This is being done through close cooperation 
between the Bureau of Public Roads, the Forest Service 
and the several State authorities whereby systems of 
major forest roads articulating with the State and 
Federal-aid systems have been designated; and the 
roads selected are being constructed under the direction 
of the Bureau. 

In its connection with the improvement of roads in 
the national parksgthe Bureau acts merely as the tech- 
nical advisor of the National Park Service, and at the 
request of that service makes surveys and plans for 
desired improvement and supervises the construction. 

HE physical and economic researches of the Bureau 

have for their purpose the promotion of economy 
in design and construction and the improvement of the 
service value of the highways. The necessity and im- 
portance of this work have increased in direct propor- 
tion to the expansion of the national, State, and local 
programs of highway improvement, and the Bureau 
is recognized as a leader in meeting this need. 

A number of the more important physical researches 
are carried on at the experiment farm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Arlington, Va. Measurements 
of the magnitude of impact forces applied to highway 
surfaces by motor trucks and the effect of these forces 
upon various types of surface, studies of the wear of 
roads by the wheels of vehicles, and investigations of 
the properties of soils which contribute to their value 
as subgrades for roads, are conducted at this point. 


* * me 


As in the administration of the Federal-aid and 
national forest road work, much of the Bureau's re- 
search activity is of a cooperative character. This is 
true of the State-wide highway traffic surveys which 
have been made in cooperaation with the highway de- 
partments of Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and California, and with 
the authorities of Cook County, III. 

Besides developing general information of the most 
important character with reference to the fundamental 
principles of traffic flow, useful to all highway officials, 
these surveys have placed at the disposal of the high- 
way departments of the States in which they have 
been made exact information with regard to the traffic 
importance of the roads under their direction which 
has enabled them to develop programs of future im- 
provement upon a solidly scientific basis. 


* * * 


N ANY of its tests and investigations produce results 
7 which are capable of immediate application with 
beneficial results. This is true of the studies of the 
efficiency of road construction operations carried on 
recently. As a result of these studies it has been 
shown to be possible to make large improvements’ in 
the economy of road building methods by the elimina- 
tion of avoidable working time losses and by certain 
adjustments of the working force and equipment to the 
work to be done. 

In certain of its other investigations the Bureau 
does not look for immediately applicable results, It 
views highway improvement as a long-continuing 
process and is not deterred from undertaking investi- 
gations of a fundamental character merely because 
their completion must be long delayed. Typical of such 
long-time investigations is the work that is being done 
in the study of the characteristics of an almost limit- 
less number of soil varieties as highway subgrades. 

* a * 

By the agricultural engineering branch, both be- 
fore and since its consolidation with the Bureau, much 
of the information fundamental to the design of land 
drainage and irrigation works has been developed, in- 
cluding the duty of water for the irrigation of various 
crops, the proper depth and spacing of tile drains for 
the drainage of various kinds of soil, the laws of the 
flow of water in ditches and conduits of various kinds, 
and other useful and necessary facts. 

Important among the recent investigations of the 
Division have been the studies of the efficiency of 
various applications of power to farming operations; 
and, of primary interest to city dwellers are its studics 
of the efficiency of oil burners for home heating. 


The Work of the Transportation Division, 
Department of Commerce, will be discussed to- 


morrow in the next article of this series by 
Norman F.. Titus, Chief of that Division. 
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Examinations Announced 
To Fill Seven Vacancies 


The Civil Service Commission has just 
announced open competitive examina- 
tions to fill vacancies in the following 
positions: 

Junior patent examiner, Patent Office, 
at $1,860 a year, Optional subjects are 
civil engineering, clectrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, chemical en- 
gineering, electrochemistry, and general 
chemistry. 

Senior silviculturist, at $5,200 a year; 
silviculturist, at $3,800 a year; associ- 
ate silviculturist, at $3,000 a year; as- 
sistant silviculturist, at $2,400 a year, 
Forest Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, for duty at Forest Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Associate bacteriologist (medical), Hy- 
gienic Laboratory of the Public Health 
Service, at $3,600 a year. 

Junior physical director, at $1,680 a 
year; senior physical director, at $1,860 
a year, Veterans’ Bureau hospitals 
throughout the United States. 

Assistant in agricultural information, 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
$2,700 a year. 

Junior taxidermist, National Bureau, 
Smithsonian Institution, at $1,320 a year. 

Junior engineer, various branches of 
the service throughout the United States, 
at $1,860 a year. Optional subjects are 
aeronautical engineering, chemical en- 
gineering, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, 
mining engineering, naval architecture 
and marine engineering, and _ structural 
steel and concrete engiheering. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the office of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
!_1724 F Street N. W. 


SS 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finully become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-18129. 1 
| Geological Survey. The appropriation made 
| by the act of December 5, 1924, 43 Stat. 
g Commission on 





| is not available for transfer to the Geo- 
logical Survey under the provisions of the 
| act of May 10, 1926, 44 Stat. 487, for the 
| purpose ofs investigating a leakage in the 
| Rio Grande River. ae 
| A-18053. Officers and employes—Prohibi- 
| tion enforcement—Certificate. Since officers 
and employes of the Bureau of Prohibition, 
created by the act of March 3, 1927, 44 Stat. 
1378, are not to be employed in any duties 
| in relation to the collection of the revenue, 
| the certificate provided for in section 2693, 
| Revised Statutes, need not be required of 
them prior to payment of compensation. 
A-18089 (S).  Advertising-——-Bids—Mistake 
—Withdrawal. Where there is a mistake 
in proposal submitted in response to an ad- 
vertisement for bids and notice thereof is 
given and request for withdrawal made after 
bids have been opened but before award is 
made, and the difference in the bids received 
| is sufficient to put the contracting officer on 
notice as to the probability of a mistake in 
the low bid the request for withdrawal may 
be granted and award made to next lowest 
bidder. : 3 : 
A-18146. District of Columbia — Police 
| Court—Incurring of deficiencies. Whether 
the Police Court, District of Columbia, 
may incur obligations during the fiscal 
year 1927 beyond the amount appropriated 
for that fiscal year, thereby creating a de- 
ficiency with the hope or expectation that 
the Congress will eventually make ap- 
propriation to cover same, does not present 
a matter for decision of this office, but is 
the responsibility of the administrative of- 
fice under the provisions of section 3679, 
Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
February 27, 1906, 34 Stat. 49. ie 
| A-18163. Lighthouse Service—Availability 
of appropriation to pay retired pay. Ad- 
vances on requisition are authorized to be 
made under the 1928 appropriation for re- 
tired pay of lighthouse officers and employes 
to make payments of such retired pay ac- 
cruing during the remainder of the fiscal 
| veat 1927. 


‘Two Attorneys Quit 
| Service Institute 


Connection With Course for 
Prohibition: Agents Severed 
Under Orders. 


J. E. Lumbard and Lowell Wadmond, 
Assistant United States Attorneys, have 
severed their tentative connection with 
the so-called Government Service Insti- 
tute, a training course for prohibition 
| agents, upon direction of the Attorney 
General, John G. Sargent. The Attorney 
General telegraphed the two men, when 
advised they planned to act as instruc- 
tors, that failure on their part to sepa- 
rate themselves from the institute would 
be treated as resignations. 

“My attention just called to Govern- 
ment Service Institute prohibition agents 
course,” the Attorney General’s message 
read. “Your failure forthwith upon re- 
ceipt of this wire to notify me of your 
separation from this scheme will be con- 
sidered as your resignation.” 

There was no further comment from 


the Department of Justice respecting the 
circumstance, but the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Lincoln C. An- 
drews, who is in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, said orally April 25 that 
he believed the training course would 
be helpful to prohibition agents. Mr. 
Andrews explained that he was not fully 
informed concerning the work the insti- 
tute proposed to do but its general pur- 
pose appeared useful. He asserted, how- 
ever, he had not given his unqualified 
indorsement to the plan as he under- 
stood several prohibition administrators 
had done. 








Renewal Terms Ends 
July 2 on Wartime 
Insurance for Army 


Appropriations —— Transfers — | 


———$ 


Diretor of Veterans’ Bureau 
Advises Department of 
War in Regard to Re- 


instatement. 


Notice has been served on the Depart- 
ment of War by the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, Frank 
T. Hines, that the yearly renewable term 
wartime insurance will cease on July 2, 

1927, and that officers and enlisted men 
| who desire to continue insurance pro- 
tection with the Government must con- 
vert their war time insurance into one 
or more of the seven’ plans of level 
| premium insurance issued by the Gov- 
| ernment, the Department of War an- 
nounced April 25. 

In a circular issued to the Army es- 
tablishment (Circular No. 15), attention 
was called to the letter from Mr. Hines 
regarding the reinstatement and con- 
version of War Risk Insurance. A state- 
ment outlining information regarding 
United States Government insurance has 
been issued by the Veterans Bureau, 
| Mr. Hines stated in his letter, and will 
be furnished to service men on their re- 
quest. 

The full text of circular relating to 
this insurance follows: The following 
letter from the Director, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, dated April 5, 1927, 
is published for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 

Sir: I have the honor to advise you 
| that yearly renewable term (war time) 
insurance will cease on July 2, 1927. 
| It is therefore necessary that officers 
and enlisted men who desire to continue 
insurance protection with the Govern- 
ment convert their insurance on or be- 
fore July 2, 1927, into one or more of 
the seven plans of level premium insur- 
ance issued by the Government. In 

cases where the term (war time) insur- 
| ance has lapsed, it may be reinstated 
and converted in accordance with Bureau 
regulations provided the applicant is in 
good health and makes tender of an 
amount sufficient to cover one monthly 
premium on the term insurance and the 
first monthly premium on the converted 
policy. This matter is covered by Bu- 
| reau Regulation 145, published July 28, 
| 1926. 
| The Veterans’ Bureau has prepared 
for distribution Form 752, entitled “In- 
formation” which explains the seven 
plans of level premium insurance and 
the important features of Government 
| policies, it also gives the premium rates 
on all plans. Copies of this form and 
also copies of Regulation 145 will be 
furnished upon request. 
| It is requested that ail members of the 
military forces whose term (war time)! 
insurance is in force but has not been 
converted to a level premium policy, or 
whose insurance is in a state of lapse, 
be informed of the short time left in 
which to effect conversion or reinstate. 
ment and conversion. 








Brazil Issues Rules 
On Imports of Piants 


The Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
| eral, W. Irving Glover, has just an- 
! nounced that importations of plants and 
| seeds in parcel post mails to Brazil are 
permitted under certain conditions, These 

conditions require compliance’ with 

Brazilian quarantine laws, and invoices 

approved by Brazilian consuls. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
| ment follows: 
| Information has been received that, ef- 
| fective at once, importers of live plants 

or live parts of plants (seeds, shoots, 
| roots, etc.) in the parcel post mails to 
Brazil are obliged to address to the Veg- 
etable Sanitary Inspector with jurisdie- 
tion over the port or border office 
through which the importation is to be 
effected a request for authorization, 
which must indicate the nature of the 
product, its quantity, the name of the 
country of origin and the port of ex- 
portation. If the products do not come 
from countries affected by diseases or 
plagues, the Inspector will furnish the 
importer a permit in three copies, in 
which will be given all conditions ty 
which the importation must be subjected. 

One of the copies of the permit should 
be sent by the importer to the exporter, 
and only after the requirements of the 
said permit are fulfilled will the Brazil- 
ian Consuls abroad issue invoices for live 
plants or live parts of plants. 

When the merchandise arrives at the 
port or border office through which the 
importation is permitted, the interested 
party will be obliged to apply to the Veg- 
etable Sanitary Inspector for the ship- 
ment in question, supporting his applica- 
tion with ene copy of the import permit 
and complete information concerning the 
destination of the products in question, 


' 


Teopan de Galeana, Mexico, 
Suspends C. O. D. Service 


A temporary suspension of the post 

office at Teopan de Galeana, Mexico, as a 

: C. 0. D. office has just been announced 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, R. S. Regar. 

The full text of his announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Postal Administration of Mexico 
reports that the C. O. D. service has been 
temporarily withdrawn from the office at 
Teopan de Galeana. 

Postmasters are requested to make 
note of this in the list of Mexican offices 
found in the ‘‘Money Order Register” for 
1926, and until further notice to decline 
to accept C. O. D. packages intended for @ 
delivery at that office. 





